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NoTEmo could preeent a more Btiiking contrast to 
their native country than the region into which the 
Hebrews were transplanted. Instead of their irra* 
gular and picturesque mountain city, crowninff its 
unequal heights, and looking down into its deep 
and precipitous ravines, through one of which a 
scanty stream wound along ; they entered the vast* 
squall, and level city oLBabylon, occupying both 
sides of the broad Euphrates; while adl around 
spread immense plains, which were intersected by 
long straight canals, bordered by rows of willows. 
How unlike their national temple*-ra small but 
highly finished and richly adorned fabric, standing 
in the iiiidst of its courts on the brow of a loftv 
precipice — the colossal temple of ine Chaldean Bel, 
rising from the plain witn its eieht stupendous 
stories or towers, one above the omer, to the per- 

gmdicular height of a fuilonff ! The palace of the 
abylonian kings was more man twiee the size of 
their whole ci^: it covered eight miles, with its 
hanging gardens built on arctod terraces, eaeh 
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risings above the other, and rich in all the luxuriance 
of artificial cultivation. How different fVom the 
sunny cliffs of their own land, where the olive and 
the yine grew spontaneously, and the oool, shady 
and secluded valleys, where they could always find 
shelter from the heat of ihe burning noon! No 
wonder then that in the pathetic words of their 
own hyian, by the waters qf^ Babylon ihnj $at damn 
and «ep<, when they remmbered ihee^ O Sum* Of 
their general treatment as captives we know little. 
The psalm above quoted seeins to intimate that the 
Babylonians had taste enough to appreciate their 
poetical and musical talent, and that they were sum- 
moned occasionally to amuse the banquets of their 
masters, though it was much against meir will that 
they sung the songs of Zion in a strange land. In 
general it seems that the Jewish exiles were allowed 
to dwell together in considerable bodies, not sold as 
household or personal slaves, at least not those of 
the better order, of whom the captivity chiefly con* 
sisted. They were colonists rather thsMi captives* 
and became by degress possessed of considerable 
property. There was one larse settlement on the 
river Chebar, considerably to me north of Babylon* 
It was there that the prophet Ezekiel related his 
splendid visions, which seemed impressed with the 
immense and gigantic character of the region and 
empire of BaWlon. To the boldand rapid creations 
of me earlier Hebrew poets, Ezekiel adds not merely 
a vehement and tragical force, peculiar to his own 
mind, but a vastness and magnificence of imagery, 
drawn from the scenery and circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. The world of Ezekiel, and 
tiiat of his cotemporary, Daniel, seems enlarged : 
the future teems with imperial dynasties and wide 
and universal monarchies. It is curious that the 
earliest monuments of Persian antiquity, in Per- 
sepolis and its neighbourhood, abound with sculp- 
tures representing those symbolic and composite 
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amxnals, whieh occur so fTe(][iiei]tl7 in the visions 
of these two prophets, especially Daniel. Daniel 
had heen among those nohle youths transported to 
Babylon at the first invasion of Nebnchadnezzar, 
most likely as hostages for the good conduct and 
submission of the vassal king. T^iese young men 
were treated with great kindness, educated with the 
utmost care, both in the manners and duties of the 

freat officers of the Assyrian court ; and in all the 
alf-scientific, half-superstitious knowledge, the as- 
tronomy, the divination, aiid skill in the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, for which the priesthood of the 
Chaldeans long maintained unrivalled celebrity. 
Daniel received the name of ^Belteshazzar ; his chief 
companions, Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, those 
of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. 

If the eminence to which Daniet attained in the 
favour of successive monarchs, inspired the captive 
Jews with confidence that divine Providence still 
watched over the chosen people, his example contri- 
buted no less to confirm them in their adherence to 
the law and the religion of their ancestors. These 
youthful hostages were to be sumptuously main- 
tained at the public charge ; but Darnel and his com- 
E anions, apprehensive of legal defilement, insisted on 
eing supported on the meanest and simplest foody 
common pulse. Qn this coarse and ascetie diet, 
perhaps that of the Hebrew prophets, they throve, 
and became so well favoured as to do no discredit 
to the royal entertainment. When Niebuchadnezzar 
raised his golden image on the plain of Dura, which 
aU men were to worship, the companions of Daniel, 
resisting tl^e act of idolatry, were thrown into the 
fiery furnace, from whence they were miraculously 
delivered. Under a later monarch, who forebade 
any prayer to be offered, for thirty days, but to 
himself, Daniel, with the same boldness, refusing 
to suspend his petitions to the Almighty, was cast 
into the den of lions whose moutlui were closed 
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agaiast the man of God. But it was chiefly like 
ius predecessor Joseph, as interpreter of dreams, 
that Daniel acquired his high distinction. Twice 
he was summoned to this important office by 
Nebuchadnezzar; once when the unconscionable 
detaiand was made of the national interpreters, that 
they should expound a vision of which they did 
not know the substance: once when the haughty 
monarch was warned of a dreadful malady (some 
kind of madness), by which his pride was to be 
humbled, when he should be expelled from human 
soci^y, and eat grass like a beast of the field. On 
both occasions the Hebrew interpreter was equally 
successful. In the same manner he was called 
upon to expound the fatal handwriting on the wall 
of Belshazzar, on that memorable night when the 
human hand, during the siunptuous banquet, wrote 
upon the wall the mysterious words, JllENE. 
MENE. TEKEL. UP,HARSIN, interpreted by Da- 
niel that the kingdom was numbered and finished— 
Belshazzar weighed in the balance and found want- 
iiig— his kinff<£>m taken away, and given to the 
Medes and fertians. 

Like Joseph, Daniel became one of the viziers or 
satraps of the mighty empire,, when it passed into 
the hands of the Medes and Persians. Nor was 
this rapid advancement of their countrymen — though 
the manner in which Daniel is frequently named by 
tas cotemporary Ezekiel, shows the pride and reve- 
rence with wmch the whole nation looked up to 
their distinguished compatriot— the oiily ground of 
hope and consolation to the scattered exSes. Be- 
yond the gloomy waste of the captivity, their pro- 
phets had always opened a vista of long ases of 
more than their former happiness and glory ; hut to 
which, their restoration to their own rich and plea* 
sant land was the finit and preparatory promise* 
Jeremiah had limited the duration of the captivity 
to seventy years : he had evinced his confidence 
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in the certainty of his oi¥n piedictions by one of 
the most remaikable examples of teaching by sig- 
nificant action, so common among the Hebrew pro- 
phets. In the time of the greatest peril he had pur* 
chased an estate at Anathothy and concealed the 
title-deeds with the ^atest care, in order that they 
. might come to light, for the benefit of his posterity, 
after the restoration of the Hebrew polity ; in which 
event he thus showed his own implicit reliance. 
When therefore they saw the storm burstine' upon 
the haughty and oppressive Babylon— when fte vast 
plains of Shinaar glittered with the hosts of the 
Medes and Persians ; and Cyrus,* the designated de* 
liverer, appeared at their head ; amid the wild tumidts 
of the war, and the shrieks and lamentations of the 
captured city, the Jews, no doubt, were chanting, 
at least murmuring in secret, the prophetic strains 
of Isaiah or Jeremiah, which described the fall of 
the son of the morning, the virgin daughter of Bab)^ 
Ion sitting in the dust, the ceasmg of the oppressor, 
the ruin of the golden city. 

It is not necessary in relating this part of the 
Jewish history, to plunge into the intricate and in- 
extricable lab3rrintn of Ass3rrian history and chrono- 
lo^. It is unimportant whether we suppose, wlUi 
Prideaux and most of the earlier writers, that the 
fatal night which terminated the life of Belshazzar, 
witnessed the fall of Babylon, and that Darius the 
Mede was Cyaxares^the uncle of Cyrus: or, with 
Larcher, and others, that Belshazzar was over- 
thrown, and put to death, by a conspiracy v^ihin tiie 
city, headed by Darius, a .man of Median extrac- 
tion ; and that from this Darius opens a new dynasty 
of Babylonian kings, which ended in the Persian 
conquest by Cyrus. 

At all events, the close of the seventy years' cap- 
tivity found Cyrus the undisputed monarch of all 
the territories, or rather of a more extensive and 
powerful empire, than Ha&t of Adsyria ; and Daniel 
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appears a« high in the confidence of this wise and 
powerful monarch, as he had been in that of his 
predecessor Darius, For Darius knew too well the 
value of his wise and useful minister not to rejoice 
at his providential delivery from the den of lions ; 
where, through the intrigues of his enemies, and the 
unalteralde nature of the Median law, he had with 
reluctance condemned him. His providential deli- 
verance had invested Daniel in new dignity, >and he 
reassumedhis station among the pashas, or rather 
as the supreme head of the pashas, to whom the 
provmces of the vast Persian empire were com- 
mitted. Josephus attributes taDaniel, besides his 
religious and political wisdom, great slull in archi- 
tecture, and ascribes to him the building of the great 
Mausoleum at Ecbatana, or according to Jerom, at 
Susa, where the lungs of Persia, and even the later 
Parthian kings, were interred. 

The national spirit was not extinguished in the 
hefurt of Daniel by all these honours; no doubt 
through his influence, Cyrus issued out the welcome 
edict commanding tiie restoration of the exiled 
Hebrews to their native land; perhaps 'the framing 
of the edict, in which the umty of the Godheaa 
waSt recognised, may be referred to the Jewish 
minister, Qiough it is hj no means improbable that, 
at this period, the Persians were pure Theists. 

The numbers which assembled under Zerubbabel, 
(Shesh-bazzar,) the descendant of their kings, the 
grandson of Jeconiah; and Jeshua, the hereditary 
high prieiit, were 42,360>: foiir out of the twenty-four 
courses of priests joioed the returmng exiles. The 
joyful caravan set forth, bearing the remaining sacred 
vessels of the temple which Cyrus had restored. 
The rest of their equipage is characteristically de- 
scribed as comprising iervanU and maids, iinging 
mm and string womoh horsey, mules, camels, aw 
asses. On their arrival in their native land, they 
Were probably joined by great numbers of the com- 
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mon people. These, ib some degree^ made op for 
the loss of those recreants, who did not choose to 
abandon their dwellings and possessions in Baby- 
lonia. The first object was to restore the worslup 
of God ; the altar was set up, the feasts re*e«tablish- 
edt and the first stone of the new temple laid among 
the joyful acclamatious of the multitude, but the 
tears of the ancient men that had teen the JirH ^onae, 
nho, when the foundation of this house was laid before 
their eyes, wept with a loud voice. For how different 
was the condition of the ^Hebrew people, from that 
splendid period, when their kings ruled without rival 
from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean. The 
ports of the Red Sea did not now pour the treasures 
of India and Africa into their dominions ; the great 
caravans passed far beyond their borders. The mer- 
cantile lyrians Were, as before, glad to exchange 
their timbers and stone and artisans for the com, 
wine, and oR of Palestine ; but still the change from 
the magnificoit intercourse between Hiraiu and 
Solomon, was abasing to the pride o( Judaea. The 
61,000 drams of gold, contributed bjr the heads of 
the captivity, are supposed to be Danes, which Pri- 
deaux calculates at something more than an English 
guinea; these with 5000 poimds of silver, though a 
Eberal sum in their present state, might raise a me- 
lancholy remembrance of the incalcidable treasures 
which sheeted the former temple with gold. Nor 
would the royal order for assistance, contained in 
the edict of Cjrrus, in any degree replace the un- 
bounded treasures accumulated by David and his 
son. The religious Jews deplored the still more 
important deficiencies of the new temple. The Ark 
the prophetic Urim and Thummim, &e She'chinah 
or divine presence, the celestial fire on the altar, and 
the spirit of prophecy, though the last gift still lin- 
gerea on the lips of Haggai and Zecmuiah^ till it 
expired at a later period on those of Malachi. TIvb 
temple was built, probably, on the old foundations. 
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but unexpected difficulties impeded its progress. 
The people caUed the Samaritans made overtures 
to assist in the great- national work; their proposal 
was peremptorily and contemptuously rejected. 

While the Hebrew writers unanimously represent 
the Samaritans as the descendants of the Cuthasan 
colonists introduced by Esarhaddon, a foreign and 
idolatrous race, their own traditions derive their 
r^igular lineage from Ephraun and Manasseh, the 
sons^ of Joseph. The remarkable fact, that this 
people have preserved the book of the Mosaic law 
m the ruder and niore ancient character, while the 
Jews, after the return from Babylonia, universally 
adopted the more elegant Chaldean form of letters, 
strongly confirms the opinion, that, although by no 
means pure and unmingled, the Hebrew blood still 
predominated in their race. In many other respects, 
regard for the sabbath and even of the sabbatic year, 
and the payment of tithei^ to their priests, the Sama- 
ritans did not fall below their Jewish rivals in attach- 
ment to the Mosaic polity. The later events in the 
history of the kings of Jerusalem, show that the 
expatriation of the ten tribes, was by no means com- 
plete and permanent ; is it then an unreasonable sup- 
position that the foreign colonists were lost in the 
remnant of the Israelitish people ? and though, per- 
haps slowly and imperfectly weaned from their native 
superstitions, fell by degrees into the habits and be- 
lief of their adopted country. Their proposition of 
uniting in common worship with the Jews, which 
there seems no reason to suspect of insincerity; as 
at the same time, according to the account in Ezra, 
they seem to have acknowledged their impure de- 
scent, clearly evinces the prevalence of Israelitish 
feelings and opinions, over those of strangers and 
aliens from the blood of Abraham and the Mosaic 
constitution. It is remarkable that when the Sama- 
Htans are first named, they are called the adversaries 
qfJudah and Benjamin ; an expression which seems 
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to intimate some remains of the hostility towards 
the rival kingdom of Israel, and the hated-^ce of 
Ephraim ; against whom they were glad to have the 
additional charge of the contamination of their \Aood 
hy foreign adimxture. But \yheiher or not it was 
but the perpetuation of the ancient feiid between 
the two rival Idngdppis ; from this period the hostility 
of the Jews and Samaritans assumed its character 
of fierce and implacable atnimoslty. No two nations 
ever hated each other with more tmmitigated bitter- 
ness. With a Jew, every Samaritan was a Cuthaean ; 
and a Cuthaean was a term expressive of the utmost 
scorn and detestation. Every thing a Samaritan ate 
or drank, or even touched* was as. swine's flesh ; no 
Samaritan might bb made a proselyte ; no Samaritan 
could possibly attain to everlasting lifb. 

The jealous and exclusive spirit, w)iicl^ induced 
the Jews to suspect, or at all events to repel the 
advances of their neighbours, if not their lundred^ 
is scarcely reconcileable with th^ mild and, liberal 
rules of conduct towards the stranger' resident in 
the land (from which the proscribed race of Canaan 
were alone exempted), contained in the Mosaic law, 
as wd^ as in the prayer of Solomon 6n the dedica- 
tion of his first temple. Yet this was but one ii^di- 
^eation of that singular alteration in. the national 
ct^su^cter of the Jews, which displayed itselt after 
th6ir. return from, tiie captivity. Prone before, on 
every occasion, to adopt the. idolatrous practices of 
the adjacent nations,' tney now seclude^ themselves 
from the rest of the world in proud assurance of 
their own religious superiority.' . The law, which 
of old was perpetually violated^ or almost forgotten, 
was now enforced by general consent to its'extreme 
point or even beyond it. Adversity endeared that, 
of which in prosperity they had not perceiyed the 
value. Their city, their native soil, their religion 
became the objects of the most passionate attack- 
nient. Intermarriages with foreigners, neither foF- 

Vol. II.— B 
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bidden by the statute, nor by former practice, were 
strictly inhibited. The observance or the sabbath, 
and even of the sabbatical year, was enforced with 
rigour, of which we have no precedent i^ the earlier 
annals; even to the neglect of defence in timis 
3f war. In short, from this period conmienccs that 
unsocial spirit, tiiat hatred towards mankind, and 
want of humanity to all but their 9wn kindred, with 
which, notwithstanding the extent to which they 
carried proselytism to their religion, the Jews are 
branded by aU the Roman writers. Their opinions 
underwent a chan^ no less important ; the hope of 
a Messiah, which nad before prevsUled but vaguely 
and indistinctly, had been eidarged and arrayed in 
the most splendid images by Isaiah* previous to the 
fall of the city; it waSs propagated, and even the 
time of his appearance declared, by the prophets of 
the exiles, Ezekiel and Daniel ; it sunk deep into the 
popular mind, and contributed, no doubt, to knit the 
undisspluble tie of brotherhood, by which the 
Hebrew people wer^ held together more closely. 
National pride and patriotism appropriated not 
merely the lofty privilege of behig the ancestors of 
the great deliverer, but Sjl the advantages and glory, 
which were to attend hi^ coming. . In whatever form . 
or character they expected him to aprpear, king, con-^ 
queror. Or even God, in this the Jewish race agreed, 
that the Messiah was to be the king, the conqueror, 
the God of Israel. ' ' . ^ 

^ t'tom this period likewise, the inunortality of the 
spul, and the oelief In another life, appear more dis- 
tinctly in the popular creed, from which they were 
never perhaps entirely effaced, but rested only on 
vague tradition, and were obscured by th^ more 
immediate hopes and apprehensions of temporal 
rewards aind punishments, revealed in the law. But 
in the writings of^the Babylonian prophets, in the 
▼ision of dry bones in Ezekiel, and the last chapter 
of Daniel, these doctrines assume a more important 
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plzce ; and from the later lM>ok8, wliich are luniaUy 
called the Apocrypha, these opinions appear to have 
entered fully into the general belief, lliey formed, 
as is well known, the distinction between fhe Pha- 
risaic «ect^ the. ffreat body of the people; and the 
Sadducees, the higher order of freethinkers. In 
other respects, particulaily i^ their notions of angels, 
who now appear under partipular names, and form^^ 
•ing a sort of hiera:rOhy, Jewish opinions acquired a 
new and peculiar cplouting fn^n theii: intercourse 
with the Bab3rlonians. i 

The Samaritan influence at the court of Persia, 
prevented the advancement o^f the building, during 
the rest of[ the reign of; G3rrus ; as WeU as that m 
Cambyses, and Smerdis the Magian, up tb the second 
year of DarijLis Hystaspes. Jbsephud places with 
apparent.prpbabUity, under the reign of Cambyses, 
a formal representsttion made by the heads of tiie 
Samaritans, of the dagger which would arise from 

genmtting ''the bad and rebellious city to be re- 
mit**' The views of Cambyses on Effypt, would 
give weight to this remonstrance ; as, at this junc-. 
ture, it was manifestly dangerous to permit a strong 
and mutinous <}ity, to be Imilt directly on the road 
of communication between his.line of military ope- 
ration, a^d his native dominions. 
' On the accession 0f Darius Hystaspes, the pro- 
phets Haggai and ^echailah, strongly urged on 
Zerubbabel,, the Chieftain of the peopk, to renew 
the work. The. Persian pashas of the province, 
Tatnai, a^d. Shethar-boznai, sent to the sovereign 
for instructions. , Darius commanded the archives 
to be searched, in which the original edict of Cyrus 
was found.. Darius, who, in ^ respects pursued 
the policy of the great founder of tne monarchy, 
reissued, and confirmed the decree. Under the pro- 
tection of the Persian governors,, the Jews pressed 
forward fhe work, and in the sixth year of. Darius, 
the second temple, built 4>n the old foundations, but 
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of far less costly, and splendid materials, was finally 
completed. The dimensions seem to hav€ been the 
same with that of Solomon, except perhaps the height 
of the interior, which was greatet, and the want of 
the lofty porch or tower. The feast of dedication 
was celebrated' with all the joy and magnificence* 
which anempoverished and dependant people could 
display ; but what a falling-ofif in the< national sacri- 
fice of 100 bullocks,. 200 rams, 400 lambs, and 12 
goats, for a sin offering, fromthecountless hecatombs 
of Solomon. ^ 

The treasures o£ the national poetry alone were 
not exhausted : the h3ann3^ composed for the second 
dedication — probably the five last psalms in the 
collection, though they by no means equalled— ^ap- 
proached far nearer to the vigour guid dimity of the 
earlier hymns, than either the temple itself to^ its 
protot3rpe, oV the nuniber and vaUie of the sacrifices. 
The Jews enjoyed another kind of satisfaction ; their 
Samaritan adversaries were not merely frustrated in 
their opposition to the building of ^he temple, but 
obliged, by an. imperial edict, to contribute to its 
•completion. . ■ 

To the Jews the re«it of tjie long rdgn of Darius 
Hystaspes passed away ^n uneventful prosperity : to 
that of nis successor, Xerxes, we assign, witfi some 
of the most learned German writefs^the remarkable 
history of Esther. The AhaSiierus of Scripture 
cannot be Darius Hystaspes; nor do we trace the 
character of the mild and humane Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus in the capricious despot, who repudiates 
his wife because she will not expose herself to tlie 
public gaze itl a drunken festival ; raises a favourite 
vizier to the highest honours one day, and hangs»him 
th6 next; convmands the massacre of a whole peo- 
ple, and then allows them, in self-defence, to com- 
mit a horrible carnage among his other subjects. 
Yet all this weak and headstrong violence agrees 
exactly with the character of £at Xerxes who 
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commanded the s€a to be 8coiir|ed, because it 
broke do^^n hi)s bridge over the .Hellespont ; be- 
headed the engineers, because their work was swept 
away by a storm ; wantonly, and befope the eyes 
of the father, put to death the sons of his oldest 
friend Pythias, who hkd contributed most splendidly 
to his armament ; shamefully misused the body 
of the brave Leonidas; and after his defeat, like 
anothcrr Sardanapalus, . gave himself up to such 
voluptuousness, as to issue an edict, offering a re- 
ward to the inventor of a new pleasure* -The syn- 
chronisms, remarked by Eiclihom, strongly connrm 
this view. In the third year pf his' reign j Ahasueriis 
summons a divan of ail the great officers of the king- 
dom at Susa, whom he entertains and banquets 180 
days. In his third year, Xerxes,' at a great assem- 
bly, deliberates' and takes measures for the subjuga- 
tion of Greece. In his seventh year, (B.C. 479,) 
Ahasuerus .marries Esther. In ms seventh year 
Xerxes returns, discomfited, to Susa, and abandons 
himself to the pleasures of his harem. The imbe- 
cile facility with which Xerxes, according to He- 
rodotus, first gave up to his seductive mistress, 
Attaynta, a splendid robe, the present of his queen ; 
and'^then, having made a rash promise^ at a banquet, 
yielded up the wife of his brother Masistes, (the 
mother of Ms mistress,) to the barbarous vengeance 
of his queen ; so precisely resembles the conduct of 
Ahasuerui^, that it is impossible not to suspect we 
are reading of the same person, in the (Grecian and 
Hebrew: annalist. Tlie similarity of the names 
Amestris, wife of Xerxes, and Esther, is likewise 
observable; and though Esther, at first, appears in 
an amiable light, by the account of her own couh- 
tranen ; yet uie barbarous execution of the ten sons 
of Haman diminishes the improbability, th«t,,throiigh 
Jealousy, and the corrupting influence of her^station 
in the court of Xerxes, she might in later life have 
become as revengeful and saaguinary as the Ames* 

B2 
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tris of Herodotus. But whoever ^ras the.Ahasne- 
rus (the great kmg), during his reign the Jewish 
natton was in danger of total extermination. At 
the great imperial banquet^ where all the splendour 
of the kingdom was displa^^d, the sovereign com- 
manded the presence of his queen, Vashti. With a 
better sfense of her own dignity, «ie 4q[ueen refused 
to attend. The wealt monarch was not merely irri- 
tated during his state of intpxication; but after he 
had returned to his sober reason, instead of honour- 
ing her higher sense of decency, retained his anger 
at the disobedience of his queen, degraded Vashti 
from her royal station, and sent out an edict, ludi- 
crous enough to modem ears, which enacted the 
implicit submission of all'the femal^^ in the mo- 
narchy to the will of their husbands. After this a 
general levy of beautiful damsels was made, to sup- 
ply the seraglio of the king, out of whdm he was to 
select his queen. Hadassah, or Esther, the cousin- 
german of Mordecai,'a distingfuished Jew, who had 
brought her up from, her childhood, had the fortune 
to please the king ; she was put in possession of the 
royal apartments, and at a great festival proclaimed 
the Queen of Persia, her birth still remainii]^ a 
secret. Among the rival candidates for the royal 
favour were Mordecai and tiaman, said to be de- 
scended from the ancient Amalekitlsh kings. Mor- 
decai had the good ibrtune to detect a conspiracy 
against the life of the king, but Hararan soon out- 
sthi^d all com^titors in Sie race of advancement. 
Perhaps the great destruction in the families of the 
Persian nobility, particularly of the seven great 
hereditary com^sellord of the kingdom, during the 
Grecian wai','inay account, if any cause is wanting 
besides the caprice of a despot, for the elevation of 
a stranger to the rank of first vizier. Afordeoai 
alone, his rival, (for this supposition renders the 
whole history more-probable,) refused to pay the ac- 
customed honours to the new favourite.^' Haman* 
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most likely secretly informed of his connexion with 
the queen, and fearing, therefore, to^attack Mordecai 
openly, determined to take his revtenge on the whole 
Jewish people. ' He represented them to the king as 
a dangerous ^nd turbulent race ;^ and promised to 
obtairf inimense wealth, 10,000 talents of silver, no 
doubt from the confiscation of their property, to the 
royal treasury, Which was exhausted by the king's 
pleasures, and by the Grecian ^ar. On these re- 
presentations he obtained an edict for the general 
massacre of the Hiebrew people throuffhout all the 
provinces of the empire, of which Judaea was one. 
TJie Jews were in the deepest dismay ; those in 
Susa looked to Mordecai as their only hope, and he 
to Esther. The influence of the queen might pre- 
vail* if she could once obtain an opportunity of 
softening the heart of Ahasuerus. But rt was death, 
feven for the (Jueen, to intrude upon the royal pre- 
sen^^e unsummoned, unless the .king should extend 
his golden sceptre in sign of pardon. Esther 
trembled to undertake the cause of her kindred; 
but, as of Jewish blood, she herself was involved in 
the general condemnation. Having propitiated her 
God by ^ fast of three days, she appeared, radiant 
m her beauty, before the royal presence. The 
golden sceptre yiras . extended towards her; not 
merely her life, but whatever gift' she should de- 
mand, was conceded by the captivated monarch. 
The cautious Esther merely invited the king, and 
Haman his mlnistei', to a banquet. Haman fell into 
the snare; and, delighted with this supposed mark 
of favour from the queen, supposed bU. impediments 
to the gratification of his vengeance entirely re- 
moved, and gave orders that a lofty gallows should 
be erected for the execution of Mordecai- The 
king, in the meantime, during a sleepless night, had 
commanded the chronicles of the kingdom to be 
read before him. The book happened to open at the, 
relation of the valuable, but unrequited service of 
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Mordecai, in saving the king's life from a conspi- 
racy Withiii his own palace. The next morning 
Ahasuerus demanded from the obsequious minister, 
** in what manner he might tnost exalt the man whom 
he delighted to honour 1" The vizier, appropriating 
to himself this signal mark of favour, advis,ed that 
this highly-distinguished individual, should be iar* 
rayed m royal robes,' set on the king's horse,. with 
the roysd crdw^ on his head* and. thus led by one of 
the greatest men through the whole city, and pro- 
claimed to the people, as the man whom the king 
delighted to honour. To his asto^^ishment and dis- 
may, Itaman is himself commanded to conduct, in 
this triumphant array, his hated rival Mordecai. In 
terror he consults his wife, and the wise men as to 
his future course ; he is interrupted by a summons 
to the banquet of Esther. Here, as usual^' the king, 
enraptured with his. entertainment, offers his queen 
whatever booii she may desire, even to half of his 
kmgdom. . Her request is the deliverance of her 
people from the fatal sentenced The detection and 
the condemnation of the minister was the inevitable 
consequence. Hamaan, endeavouring, to entreat 
mercy, throws himself jipon her couch. - The jea- 
lousr monarch either supi[)Qsing, or pretending to sup- 
pose, that he is making an attempt On the pennon of 
the queen, commands nis instant. e:^ecution ; and 
Haman, by this summary sentence, is hanged on 
the gallows which had been raised for Mordecai; 
while the Jew is raised to the vacant vizieralty. 
Still, however, the dreadful edict was abroad : mes- 
sengers were despatched on jail sides throughout 
'the realm, which extended from India to Ethiopia, 
on horseback, on mules, on camels, and on drome- 
daries, permitting the Jews to sta^d on the defen- 
sive. In Susa they slew 800 of their adversaries ; 
75,000 in the provinces. The act of vengeance was 
completed by the execution of Haman's ten sons, 
who, at the petition of Esther, suffered the fat% of 
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their father. So great was the confusion and the 
terror,^ caused by the degree of xoyal favour which 
Mordecai enjoyed, that the whole hation became ob- 
jects- of respepti land mafty of other extraction em- 
braced their religion.. The nvemory of this signal 
deliverance has been, and still is, celebrtited by the 
Jews. The festival is called that of Purim, because 
on that day Hainan cast ^Pur) the ioi to destroy 
them. It is preceded by a strict fast on the 13th of 
the month Adar' (February and March); the 14th 
and 15th are given up to tbie'most universal and un- 
bounded rejoicing. The Book of Esther is read in 
^e Synagogue, where all ages and sexes ard bound 
to be present; iand whenever the name of Haman 
occurs, the whole congregation clap! their hands, 
and stamp with their feet, and answer, ** Let his 
memory perish.'t 

The reign of Artaxerxes, the Successor of Xerxes 
on the Persian throne^^was favourable to the Jews. 
In the seventh year a new migration took place from 
Babylonia; headed . by Ezra, a man ck priestly 
descent. He was invested with full powers to make 
a collection among the J.ews of B£fl[>ylonia for the 
adornment of the national temple, and to establish 
magistrates and judges in every, part of Judsea« 
Many of the priesthood of the- higher, and of the 
inferior orders, joined themselves to his party- 
singers, porters, and Nethinims. . They arrived in 
safety, though without any protection from the royal 
troops, in Jerusalem, and ^<^r6 received with great 
respept both by the Jews and the Pfersiair governors. 
The national' spirit ei Ezra wa*. deeply grieved to 
find that, by contracting marriages with the acQacent 
tribes, not merely the commoaalty» but the chief- 
tains and the priests themselves had contaminated 
the pure deseent of the Israelitlsh rjice. By his in- 
fluence thede ma^ages^ were generally cancelled, 
and the foreign Wives repudiated. Still the city of 
JetOBalem was open and defenceless r the jealous 
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policy of the Persian kings n^otdd ilot permit the 
, Jews to fortify a military post of such importance 
as their capital. 

On a sudden^ however, m the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, Nehemiah, a man of Jewish descent, 
cup-bearer to the king, received a commission to 
TebuUd the city with, fdl posisible expedition. The 
cause o,f this cnange is the Persian politics is to be 
sought, not so much in the personal mfluehce of the 
Jewish cup-bearer, as in the foreign history of the 
times. The power of Persia had received a fatal 
blow in the victory obtained at Cnidus by Conon, 
the Athenian admiral. The great king was obliged 
to submit to an humiliating peace, among the arti- 
cles of which were the abandonment of the mari- 
time towns, and a stipulation that the Persian army 
. should not approach within three days' journey of 
the sea. Jerusalem being about this distance from 
the coast; as standing so near the line of communi- 
cation with Egypt, became a post of the utmost im- 
portance. 'Hie Persian- court saw the \v^isdom of 
mtrusting the command of a city, and the govern- 
ment of a people always obstinately nationsd,' to an 
officer of their own race, yet on whose fidelity they 
might have full reliance. The shock, which ihe 
Persian authority had sufiered, is still further shown 
by the stealtH and secrecy with which .Nehemiah, 
though armed ^ith the iiupefial edict, was obliged 
to proceed. For the heads of the neighbouring 
tribes, the Samaritan^, Ammonites, and Arabians, 
openly opposed the work« By night, and with their 
, arms in their hands, the whole peo|)le of eyery rank 
and order laboured with such assiduity-— one half 
working, while the- other watched, and stood on 
their defence — ^that in incredibly short time, fifty- 
two days, the enemy, Sanballat, Tobiah^ and Greshem 
the Arabian, who had at first treated the attempt 
with scorn, saw* the strong city of Jerusalem, as if 
by enchantment,^ girt with imilregnable 'wallii and 
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towens defying, their assaiilt, and threatening to 
bridle their independence. Nehemiah had to con- 
tend not only with fereiffu opposition, but domestic 
treachery. Some of the Jewish nobles were in 
secret correspondence with the enemy» particularly 
with Tobiah the Ammonite ; and the great measure 
by. which the govemoj:' reHeved^ the* people from 
usurious burdens, though popidar no doubt among 
the lower orders* bj( no means tonciliated the more 
wealthy to his admmistration. The exaction of the 
Persian tribute pressed heavily on the mass of the 
people : to defray this chajgo lihe poOr were obliged 
to borrow of the' rich* who, in defiance of the Mo- 
saic law, exacted enormous usury. Xehemiah, by 
the example of his own munificence, and by his 
authority, extorted in a pub^lic assembly a general 
renunciation of these claims, and a solemn oath of 
future conformity to the law. In the spirit of the 
ancient constitution he closed the sitting with this 
imprecation:— he shook his lap, and said, ^ So God 
shake out every man from hisiiouse, and from bis 
labour, that performeth not this promise, even thus 
be ye shaken out said emptied." And all the con- 
gregation s^id ''Amen V* and praised the Lord. 

Having thu^'proyided for the outward security and 
inward peace of the people, and having solemnly 
dedicated the wall^ Nehemiah left Hanani his 
brother, and' Harmniah, as governors of Jerusalem^ 
strictly enjoining them to keep the gates closed, ex-* 
cept during the day, and r«tum6d to Persia, for a 
short time^ to report his proceedings and renew his 
commission. .On his return, which speedily fol- 
lowed, he toqk new measures to secure the purity 
of descent, now held of such high importance 
among the Jews. The g^enealogies of all the con- 
gregation were inauired into and accurately made 
out ; the number or genuine Israelites taken, which 
amounted to 42^,360, with 7337 slaves, and 345 
singers of both sexes. All their st<»ck amounted 
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(oply) to 736 horses, their mules 246, camels 435, 
asses 1720. Such was the fallen state of this once 
mighty and opulent nation. Yet still the contribu- 
tions to the temple were on a Scale comparatively 
munificent. Nehemiah himself, the leaders, and the 
body of the people, voluntarily offered a considera- 
ble sum in gold, sUver, utensils for the service, and 
costly grarments for the priests. There seea\s to 
have been much unwillingness in the body of the 
people to inhabit the city,^where probably the police 
was more strict, the military duUes more onerous, 
and in general moje restraint, with les^ freedom and 
less profit^ than in the cultivation of the soil. But 
the genei^ security of the country, and most likely 
direct orders from the court of Persia, required that 
the capital shquld be well manned ; and accordingly 
every tenth man, by lot, was constrained to enroll 
himself among the citizens of Jerusalem. 

In the meantime Ezra, who had been superseded 
in the civil administration by Nehemiah, )iad applied 
himself to his more momentous tast — the qompila- 
tiqn of the Sacred Books of the Jews. Much of 
the Hebrew literature was lost, at the time of, the 
Captivity; the ancient Book pf.'Jasher, that of the 
wars of the Lord, the writings of Gad and Iddo the 
Prophet, and those of Solomon on Natural History. 
The rest, particularly the Law, of which, after the 
discovery of the original by Hilkiah« many copies 
were taken; the historical books^the poetry, in- 
ducting all the prophetic writings, except those of 
Malachi, were collected, revised, and either at that 
time, or subsequently, arranged in three great diyi- 
sions, The-LaW) contauiing the five Books of 
Moses ; the Prophets, the histoi^ical and prophetical 
books; the Hagiographa, called also the Psalms, 
containing Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon. At a later period, probably in 
the time of Simon the Just, the books of Malachi, 
Ezra, Nfihemiah, and Esther were added, and what 
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is called' the Canon of Jewish BcrlptuTe finally 
closed. It is most likely that from tnis time the 
Jews began to establish synagogues, or places of 
public worship and instruction, for the' use of which 
copies of the sacred writings were multiplied. The 
kiWfthus revised iind corpected^-was pubhdy read 
by Ezra, the people listenmg with the most devout 
attention; the feast of Tabernacles was celebrated 
with considerable splendour. After this- festival a 
solemn fast: was, proclaimed : the whole people, 
having confessed and bewailed their offences, deli- 
berately renewed the covenant with the God of their 
fathers. An oath was administered, that they would 
keep the law; avoid ihtermarria^s with strangers; 
neitner buy nor sell. on the l^abbafii ;' observe the 
Sabbatical: yecff, and riemit all debts according to the 
law ; pay a tax of a third of a shekel for the service 
of the temj^e ; and offer all ^rst fruits, and all tithes 
to the Levitts. Thus the Jewish constitution was 
mially re-established. In the twelfth year of his ad- 
ministration Nehemiah returned to the Persian 
court. But the ivreak and-4insettled policy required 
a prudent and popular government. In his absence 
anairs soon fell'into disorder; Nolwithstandin? the 
remonstranceti of Malachi, the last of the prophets, 
the solenm^covenant was forgotten; and on his re- 
turn, after a residence of some time in Pelrsia, Nehe- 
miah found the High Priest, Eliashib himself, in 
close alliance with the deadly enemy oT the Jews, 
Tobiah the Ammonite, and^a chamber in the temple 
assigned for the use of this stranger. A grandson 
of the Hirii Priest had taken as his wife a daughter 
of their omer i^versary, Sanballat. Others xn the 
people had married in the adjacent tribes, had for- 
gotten their native tongue, and spoke a mixed and 
ba^aious jargon ; the Sabbath was violated both by 
the native Jews and by the Tyrian traders, who sold 
their fish and iperchandise at the gates of Jerusa^ 
km. Armed with the authority of a Persian satraps 
VoL-IL^-C 
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aind that of his awn^numficeint and^conciliatory chap 
racter — for as governor he had lived on a magnifi- 
cent scale, and continually entertained 150 of the 
chief leaders at his own 4;able — Nehemiah reformed 
9il these disorders. Among the jest- he expelled 
from Jerusalem Manasseh, th^ son of Joiada, (who 
succeeded filiashib in the high |)riesthood,) on ac- 
count of his ^^lawful marriage witn th^'daughter of 
Sanballat the Horonite. Sai]I»allat meditated signal 
revenge. He built a rival temple on the mountain 
of Gerizim, and appointed Manasseh High Priest; 
and thus the schism between the two nations,, the 
Jews and the Baoiaritans, was perpetuated for ever. 
The Jews aiscribe all the knowledge of (ne law 
among the Samaritans, even their possession of the 
sacred ^oks, to the apostacy 6f Manasseh. The 
rival temple, they assert, ^ecamq thie place of refhge 
to all the refractory and licentious Jews, who cwid 
not endure the strict adminiE^t^tion of the law in 
Judsea. But these are the Istatements of bitter and 
implacable adversaries, fairly to be mistrusted either 
as untrue, or as exaggerated. Still, from the build- 
ing of the rival temple, we may date the total sepa^ 
ration of the two people, of which Samaria, how- 
ever, remained in comparative insigniiicance» while 
Jerusalem was destined to a seqond era of magnifi- 
cence and ruin.. 

During the great period of GTrecian splendour in 
armd, enterprise, and letters, the Jews, in quiet, and 
perhaps enviable obscurity, lay hid witniu; their 
native valle^rs. The tideor war rolled at a distance ; 
wasting Asia Minor, and occasionally breaking on 
the shores of Cyprus and Egypt, ^he Grecian 
writers 'of this period seem q|uite unaware of the 
existenceof such a people ; they lay entirely out of 
the line of maritime adventure : Tyre alone, on the 
Syrian coaist, attracted the Grecian merchant. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the Jews of 
Palestine, who were now in their lowest state both 
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ais to numbers and opulence, had commenced their 
mercantile career. The accounts of the intercomtse 
of the earlier and later Grecian philosophers, Pytha- 
goras and Plato, with the Hebrews, are manifestly 
fictions of the Alexandrian Jews, e^erly adopted 
and exaggeratied by the Christian Fathers. The 
Greeks little apprehencjedlhat a few leagues inland 
from the coast which their fleets perpetuallypassed* 
a people, speaking a language which they esteemed 
barbarous, was quietly pursuing its rural occupa- 
tionsj and cultivating its luxuriant soil, yet possessed 
treasures of poetiy which would rival their own 
Pindar and, Simonidies, mpral wisdom which might 
put to shame that of Plato j a people who hereafter 
were to send forth the ^eat regions' instructers of 
the world. The provmcial admiiiistration of the 
Persian governors exercised p^y a general super- 
intendehce over the subject nations, and the internal 
government .of Jerusalem fell insensibly into the 
hands of the Hi^h Priests. 

From the administration of Nehemiah to the time 
of Alexander the Great, one atrooious crime, com- 
mitted in the family of the High Priest, appears the 
only memorable transaction in the uneventful annals 
ni Judaea. Eliashib was succeeded in the High 
priesthood by Judaij — Judas by John. The latter, 
jealous of the influence of his brother Jesus with 
Bagoses, the Persian governor, and suspecting him 
of designst on the High priesthood, murdered him 
within the precincts of the sanctuary* The Persian 
came in great indignation to Jerusalem, and when 
the Jews would have prevented his entrance into 
the temple, he exclaimed, *' Am not I purer than the 
dead body of him whom yehave slain in the temple 1" 
Bagoses laid a heavy mulct on the whole people—- 
fifty drachms for every lamb offered in sacrifice* 
At length the peace of this favoured district was 
interrupted by the invasion of Alexander. After 
the demolition of Tyre, the conqueror marohed 
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against Gaza, which he totally destroyed. Either 
during the siege of Tyre, or his march against 
Gaza, the Jews no doubt made thbir. submission. 
On this simple- fact has been built ^ romantic and 
picturesque story. While Alexander was at the 
cringe of Tyre> he sent to demand the surrender of 
Jerusalem. The High Priest answered that he had 
sworn fealty 16 Danus, and was bound to maintain 
his allegiance >to that monarch. After the taking of 
Gaza, the conqueror advanced agaih^t Jerusalem. 
Juddua, the High^Priest, and the )[>eople were in thie 
greatest consternation^ But, in a vision, God com- 
manded Juddua to take comfort-^fo hang the citv 
with garlandfr^throw open the gates^— and go fbrtn 
to meet the enemy, clad in his pontifical robes, the 
priests in their ceremonial attire, the people in white 
garments.'^Juddua obeyed. The solenm procession 
marched forth to Sapha^^an eminence, from whence 
the whole city and tempte miefht be se^n. No sooner 
had Alexander beheld the High Priest in his h3ra^ 
cinthine robes, embroidered with gold, and with the 
tuiban and its golden frontal, than he fell prostrate 
and adored the Holy Name, which was ther6 in- 
flcribed in golden characters. His attendants were 
lost hi asitonishment. The Phoenicians and Chal- 
deans had been eagerly watching the signal to dis- 
perse the suppliants, and pillage the city. The 
83hrian kings, who stood around, began to doubt if 
he were in his senses. - Parmenio at lenj?th de- 
manded why he, whom all the world worshipped, 
should worship the High Priest. ''**l worship," re- 
plied the jnonarch, ^ not the tligh Priest, but his 
God. In a vision at Dios in Macedonia^ that figure 
in that very dress appeared >to me. He exhorted 
me to pass dver into Asia, aqd achieve the conquest 
of Persia.'* Alexander then took the priest b;^ the 
hand and entered the city. He offered sacrifice; 
and th6 High Priest communieated to him the pro- 
phecies of^ Daniel, predicting th^t a Greek was to^ 
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overthrow the Persian empire. Alexander, de- 
lighted with his reception, offered to the Jews what-^ 
ever gift they should desire. They requested the 
freedom of their brethren in Media and Babylonia. 
They likewise obtained an exemption from tribute 
in th6 Sabbatical year. The di^culties and ana^ 
chronisms ofHhis whole story* have been exposed 
by Moyle, and Mitford the Grecian historian ; and 
unfortunately the Alexandrian Jqws- were so much 
interested in inventing or embellishing any tale 
which could honoiHraUy connect them with the great 
founder of that city, that an account, which has 
most probably passed through the^ Jiands, jnust be 
recei^^ed with ^at mistrust. It is added, that the 
Samaritans petitioned for the same exemption from 
tribute in the Sabbatical year. . Alexander hesitated. 
But some of the inhabitants of Samaria^ having, for 
some unkhown* reason, risen against Andtomachus, 
Uie Macedonian commander in Samaria, Alexsthder 
ordered the whole people to be expelled, and planted 
a Macedonian colony in their room. The Samari- 
tans retreated to Shechem, aqd hence they are called, 
in the book of EcolesiuBtic^Sj^fitdish people that 
daodl at Skethem, The insurrection and expulsion 
of the Samaritans are mentioned by Curtiusw Of 
the form^ history, the chroniclers oC Alexander 
are silent, excepting Justin, in a passage which it Is 
fair to mention. That author says, that in many of 
the Syrian cities, the kings came out to meet and 
sid)mit to Alexander, with sacred fillets on their 
heads. Alexander is likewise stated .to 'have trans- 
planted 100,000 Jews to his new Qolony in £g3rpt, 
and brttowed on them equal privileges ismd ipomu- 
nities with the Macedonians. * . 

On the death of Alexander, Judtea came into the 
pos^ssion of .Laomedon, one of his generals. On 

* For instance :~-the High Priest refiises hisancglance to Alezaodei 
Uioagb aware that he is designated by God, In the prophecy of Dani«li 
M the Dettroyer of the Persian Empire. 

C9 
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his defeat, Ptolemy/ the kiiig^ of Egypt/ atten^ted 
to seize the whole of Syria. He adraneed aeaimit 
Jerusalem,, assatdted it on the Sabbath, ahd met 
with no^ resistance,, the superstitious Jews scmpHng 
to violate the holy day, even in self-defence. The 
conqueror carried away 10a,000 csu>tives, whom he 
settled chie^y in Alexandria and C3nrene. ■ In . a 
short time, following a more humane policy,, he en- 
deavoured to aittach the Jewish people to ms caulse, 
enrolled an army of 30,000 men, imd intrusted the 
chief garrisons of the countnr to'tHeir care. • SypsL 
and Judaea did not escape the dreadftd anarchy which 
ensued durmg the destructive warfare waged by the 
generals and successors of Alexander. Twiq^ meae 
provinces^ fell into the ^wer of Antisonus, and 
twice were reg^ed by Ptolemy, to wose share 
they were 4naUy adjudged ^ter the decisive defeat 
of Antigonus at Ipsus. The^naritune towns, T^, 
Jq3pat ahd Gazd, were the chief points of 'conten- 
tion; Jerusalem itself seclns to have esbaped the 
horrors of war. During thi^ dangerous period 
Onias, the High JPriest, administered the pidilic aflSdrs 
for twenty-one years. He was^aucceeaed, the year 
after the battle of Ipsus, by Simon the Jus^ a pontiff 
on whom Jewish tradition dwells with peculiar 
attachment. His death was the commencement of 
peril and disaster, announced, say the Rabbins, br 
the most alarming prodigies. The sacrifices, which 
were always favourably accepted during his life, at 
his death became uncertain or unfitvourable. The 
scape soat, which used to be tluown from a' rock, 
and to DC dashed immediately to pieces, escaped (a 
fearful omen) into the desert. "[The great wtst light 
of the golden chandelier no longer burnt with a 
steady flame; sometimes it was extinguished. The 
sacrificial fire languished ; the sacrificial bread failed, 
so as not to siSOice, as formerly, for (he whole 
jNriesthood. 
The founding of the Syro-6recian kingdom l^ 



Seleucusy.aiid the establidhm^nt of Aatioch as th# 
capital, brous;ht Judaea into the unfortunate situatiou 
of a weak provmce» jdaced between two great con- 
acting monarchies. StiU ijm4er the mildgovernment 
of the ^rst three Ptolemies, Soter, Philadel{^aSy and 
£uergetes,. both the native and Alexandrian Jews 
enjoyed many mai^ of the royal favour ; and while 
almost all the rest of the world was ravaged by war, 
their country flourished inprotfound peace. Towards 
the end of the reign of Eutergetes, the prosperity of 
the nation was endangered by the indolekice and 
misconduct of Onias the $6C09d, the |iigh Priesty 
the son of Siioon the Ju£ft,t ^o had succeeded his 
uncles, Eleazar and Manasseh, in the supreme au- 
thority. The payment of the customary tribute 
havmgbeen neglected, the Egypti^ kjmg threatened 
to invade the country, and share it amon^ 'his 
soldiers^ The High Priest being unable, or uawiUing, 
to go to Egypt IQ answer for his conduct, his nephew 
Joseph was despatched oh this delicate mission* 
Joseph with difficulty obtained moiiey for his journey 
of some Samaritans.. He travelled tO; Egypt in a 
caravan with some rich Coelesyriaqs and PhcenicianSf 
who were going to Alexai^dna to obtain the farming 
of the royfd tribute. He caught from their conver* 
sation'tiie sum they proposed to o£rer,*and the vast 

Erofit they intended to make of their bargain. On 
is arrival at courts he made rapid progress m the 
royal favour. When the farmers of Uie rev^ue 
came to make theur offers, they bid .8000 talents; 
Joseph instantly ojSered double that sum. , His si^re- 
ties were demanded; he boldly named the king and 
queen. Struck with the chaxacter of the man, the 
royal bondsmen testified <tlieir assent ; sfnd Joseph 
became farmer of the .revenues of Judaea« Samatia, 
Phoenicia, and Coelesyria, with a formidable body of 
tax gatherers, 3000 soldiers. By making one 6r 
two terrible examples, putting to death twenty men 
at Ascalon, and confiscating 1000 talents of their 
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property, and by the same severity at ScjHhopolis, 
Joseph succeeded m raising the royal rerenue with 
great profit to himself^ He continued to discharge 
his offie;e with vigilance, punctuality, and pniifence, 
for twenty-two years. Nor does it appear that his 
measures were ui^ust or oppressive. ^ His adminis* 
tration lasted till the invasion of Antiochus die 
Great. This enterprising monarch, not contented 
with wresting his own territory of Ccelesjrria ftom 
the power of Ptolemy, «eized Judaea, hilt was totally 
defeated in a great battle at Raphisl, near Gaza. 
After his victory, Ptolemy (Philopator) entered Jeni- 
salem. He made sumptuous presents to the temple, 
but pressing forward to enter the sanctuary, he was 
^repelled by the High Priest, Simon, son of Onias. 
He i9 reported to have been seized with a super- 
natural awe and'horror ; but from that time he enter* 
tained implacable animosity against the Jews, whorn^ 
it is said, he cruelly persecuted, as will hereiedter be 
related, in Alexandria. Dunns the monarchy of 
the next Ptolemy (Epiphanes); AnUoehus again 
seized C(Bles3rria and Jud«a. Scopas, i^enerd of 
the £?3rptian forces j recovered, garrisoned, and 
strengthened^erusalem, which he ruled with an iron 
and oppressive hand. But being defeated near the 
sources of the Jordan, he was constrained to leave 
Antiochus undisputed master of the territory. The 
Syrian king was received as a deliverer ki Jerusalem, 
and desirous to attach these valuable allies to his 
caiise, he issued a decree highly favourable to the 
whole nation. Antiochus afterward bestowed Cob? 
Ies3rria and Judaea, as the dowry of his daughter 
Cleopatra, on the young king of Egypt, Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. Still, however, the revenues were to 
be shared by the two sovereigns* In what manner 
the lung of Syria regained his superiority does not 
appear, but probably through the disorder into which 
the affairs of Egypt fell, at the close of the reign of 
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Ptol^oy Epipfaanesy and duiiog the minoritjr of 
Ptolemy Pmloinetor. 

It was not, however, the t3rraimy of foreign sove^ 
reigns, but the unprincipled ieunbition of their, own 
native rulers, .that led to calamities little less dread- 
ful than the Babyloman captivity^ the plunder and 
ruin of the holy citj^« the. persecution, and almost 
the extermination of thei .people. ^ By the elevation 
of Joseph, the son*- of Tobias,, to the office of col« 
lector, or farmer of the royal revenue, ^s above 
related,, arose a family powerfid enough to compete 
with that of the High Priest Joseph had eight 
acms; the youngest, Hyrca^us, by his own niece* 
who was substituted by her father in the place of a 
daa6er, of whom Jos^h had becpme iviolently ena- 
moured, in Egypt. This niece he afterward mar* 
ried. Hyrosnus, heing ^ sent on a mission to congra* 
tulate Pteiemy Pfailopator on the birth of his son« 
-got possession of aft his father's treasures. By the 
magnific^ce of his presents, a hundred beautiful 
girls, and ahundred,beautiM boys, which each cost 
a talent, and bore a taleh^ in tiieir hands, and by the 
veadiness of his wit, he mi^lc as fayouiable an im 
ptession in the court as his fiither h^- done before 
him. On his. return to Judaea, he was attacked by 
hift biDthens, on account ef lus appropriation of his 
£a1iMr's Egyptian. Wealth: two of them were slain 
in the affray. Hyreanus then retreated beyond the 
Jordan, ana became collector of* the revenue in that 
district. Qn his father's death a great contest arose 
about the partition of his wealth; the High Priest^ 
Oaias IIL, took part with the elder brothers against 
Hyscanus. He fled agam beyond Jordan, built a 
strong tower, and committed depredations on the 
Arabians, probably the Nabatheans, who carried on 
a ocmsiderable commeiee. Breading, however, the 
vengeance of the king of Syria, he fell on his sword 
and slew himself. A feud in the mean time had 
•visen between Onias sad Simon, according to con . 
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jecture the elder son of Joseph, who held the office 
of governor of the temple. , TTie immediate cause 
of dispute, probably, related to the command over 
the treasury of th? temple, in which Oniaff had per- 
nlitted Hyrcanus to deposite-part Of his riches, and 
over which Simon, as cpllector of the royal revenue, 
might {>retend to some authority. Simon fled to 
ApoUonius, who gotremed' C(Bles3rria,' under King 
Seleucus, and gave an account of incalculable trea- 
sures > laid .up in the Jewish temple; • Helio^orus, 
the royal tre^urer, was immediately .despatched to 
take possession of this unexpected fund, sa oppor- 
tunely discovered; fof* the finances of Seleucus 
were exhausted by the exactions of the Romans. 
The ^hole city was in an agony of' apprehension, 
the High Priest seemed in the deepest distress, while 
the royal officer advanced to profane and pillage the 
temple of God. Suddenly, a horse with a terrible 
rider, clad in golden Urmour, rushed into the oourts, 
and smote at Heliodorus with his fbre feet. Two 
young men, of great strengthand beauty, and splen- 
didly attired, stood by the rider, and scoiu*ged the 
intruder' with great violence. • At tins awful appari- 
tion the treasurer fell half dead upon the pavement, 
was carried senseless out of the -precincts of the 
sanqtuaiy, and only revived after the promise of the 
High Priest to intercede with his offended Deity. 
Al&ough the Jews were too much delighted, and 
the Syrians too much terrified, to doubt the reality 
of this miracle, yet Simon, the adversary of the 
High Priest, was not only incredulous, but openly 
accused him of imposture. The factions grew more 
turbulent, andmuniers having been committed by 
the party of Simon, Onias went up. to Antioch to 
request the interposition of the sovereign. Soon 
after his arrival, Antiochus, sumaified Epiphanei 
the Illustrious, or Epimanes the Madman, succeeded 
Bis brother Seleucus on the throne of Syria. An- 
tiochus muted the quick and versatile character oC 
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a Greek, with the splendid voluptuousness of an 
Asiatic. At one time he debased the roy^al dignity 
by mingling with the revels of his meanest subjects, 
scounng the streets in his riotous frolics, or visiting 
the lowest places of public entertainment, and the 
common baths ; or, like Peter of Rui^sia, conversing 
with the artisans in t|ieir shops on their various 
trades. With still less regard to the dignity of his 
own character, he^tvas fond of mimicking in pul^lic 
the forms of electio^ to the Roman magistracies ; 
he would put on a white robe, and canvass the pas- 
sengers in the streets for their votes. Then, sup* 
Eosmg himself to have been elected' edile, or tribune, 
e would place his curule chair in the opefi market- 
place, and administer ju^ice. A poor revenge 
against a people, before whose |)Ower he trembled ! 
On the other nand, the pleasures of Antiochus were 
those of a Sardanapalus; and his munificence, more 
particularly towards the religious .ceremonies and 
edifices, both of his own dominions and of preece, 
was on a scale of truly Oriental grandeur. For 
among^the discrepances of this singular character, 
must be reckoned a great degree of bigotry and 
religious intolerance. The a£nirers of the niild 
gemus of the Grecian religion, and thos^ who sup- 
pose religious p>ersecutioh unknown in the world till 
the era of Christianity, would do well to consider 
the wanton and barbarous attempt of Antiochus to 
exterminate the religion of the ^ews, and' substitute 
that of the Glreeks. Yet the savage and tyrannical 
violence of Antiochus was, in fact, and surely we 
may say providentially, the safeguard of 'the Jewish 
nation from the greatest danger to which it had ever 
been exposed, the slow and secret encroachment of 
Grecian manners, Grecian arts, Grecian vices, and 
Grecian idolatry. It roused the dormant energy of 
the ^hole people, and united again, in indissoluble 
bonds, the generous desire of national independence, 
with zealous attachment to the national religion* 
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It again identified the true patriot with the devout 
worshipper. Joshua, or Jason, the brother of Omas» 
the High Priest, by the Offer of S60 talents, bribed 
the luxurious, but needy sovereign of Syria, to dis- 
plape his unoffending relative, and confer upon him- 
self the vacant dignity. Oniaff was ^summoned to 
Antioch, ^nd there detained in honourable confine- 
ment. Joshua proceeded^ to^ p^rengthen his own 
interests by. undermining the national character; 
he assumed a Grecian name, Jadon ; obtained per- 
mission to build a gymnasium, to which he attracted 
all the youth of the city; weaned them by degrees 
from aU the habits and opinionis of their fauiers^ 
and trained them in a cotnplete system of Orecian 
education. He allowed the services of the temple 
to fall into disuse ; and carried his ^alienation from 
the Jewish faith so far as to send a contribution to 
the great gamei^, which were celebrated at Tyre in 
honour of th^ir tutelar deity, the Hercules of the 
Greeks. Thislast act of impiety was frustrated by 
the relijp[ious feelings of his messengers, who, instead 
of conferring !the present on the conductors of the 
games', ^ve it to the magistrates to be employed in 
the service of thfeir fleet. The authority of Jason 
wa(s short-lived. He sent, to pay the tribute at 
Antioch, another Onias,(his own brother, according 
to Josephus,.or the brother of Simon, the son of 
Joseph, according tp the book of Maccabees,) but 
who, in conformity to the Grecian fashion, had 
assumed the name of Menelaus. This man seized 
the opportunity of outbidding his employer for the 
high priesthood, and was accordingly substituted in 
his place. Menelaus, however, found the treasury 
exhausted by the profusion of Jason, and, in order 
to make good his payments at Antioch, secretly pur- 
loined the golden vessels of the temple, which he 
sold at Tyre. The zeial of the deposed Onias was 
kindled at this sacrilege; he publicly denounced 
the plunderer before the tribunal of Antioch. Bui 
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the gold of Menelaus was aH-powerfiil among the 
officers of the Syrian court. Onias fled to an 
asylum in the Daphne, near Antioch, but beins per- 
suaded to come forth, w^ put to death by Andioni- 
cus, whom Menelaus. had bribed* Yet the life of 
Onia^ had been so Uameless and dignified^ that 
even the profligate court and thoughtless monarch 
lamented his death. ' In the mean tone a formidable 
insurrection had taken plade in Jerusalem. The 
people, indignanf at the plunder of the temple, 
attacked Lysimachus, brother of Menelaus, who had 
been left m command, and, although he rallied ia 
fbrce of ,3000 men, overpowered and slew him. 

Antiochus had now opened his campaign for the 
subjugation of Egypt. While at Tyt^j a deputation 
from Jerusalem came before liim to complain of the 
tyranny of Menelaiis.- Mel^ielaus contrived ndt 
merely that' the embassy* should have no effec^, but 
the ambassadors themsaves were murdered. Anti- 
ochus advanced the next vear into ISIgypt ; his career 
was victoriouis : the wholo country submitted. But 
a false rumour vOf^his death having reached Tales'^ 
tine, Jason, the dispossessed High |*riest, seized the 
opportunity of revolt against his] brother^ took the 
Cr^, shut up Menelaus in the cftstle of Acra, and 
began to exercise the most hoitible revenge against 
theoi^site party* llie intelligence of the insur- 
rection, magnified into a deliberate revolt of the. 
whole nation, reached Antiochus. lie marched 
without delay against Jerusalem, took it without 
much resistance, put to death in three days* time 
40,000 of the inhabitants, and seized as many more 
to be sold as slaves. Bad as this was, it was the 
common fate of rebellious cities^ but Antiochus 
proceeded to more cruel and wknton outrages 
agmnst the religion of the people. He entered everv 
part of the temple, pillaged the treasury, seized m *• 
the sacred utensils, the golden candlestick, the table 
of showbread, the altar of incense ; and thus col« 

Vox.. ^^ -nD 
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lected a booty to the amount of 1800 talents. He 
then commanded a great sow to be sacrificed on the 
altar of burnt-offerings, part of the flesh to be boiled, 
and the liquor from the .unclean animal to be 
sprinkled over every part of the temple ; and thus 
desecrated with the most odious defilement the 
sacred place, whicfi the Jews had considered for 
centuriea the one holy spot in all the universe. 
The dastardl^r Jaison had escaped before the ap- 
proach of Antiochus : he led a wandering life ; and 
diied at lengCh, unpitied an4 despised, at Lacedae- 
moh. Menelaus retaine4 the di^ty of High Priest ; 
but two foreign officers. Philips a Phrygian, and 
Andronicus, were made sovem(»*s of Jerusalem and 
Sai^aria* Two years afterward, Antiochus, being 
es:pelled from Ejgypt by the. Romans^ determined to 
suppress evety pretension to independence within 
his own territioiney. He apprehended, perhaps, the 
usual policy, of the Ron^ans, who never scrupled at 
an3r measures to weaken the powerful monarchies 
whieh stood in the way .Of their schemes of con- 
quest, whether by exciting foceign enemies, or 
fomenting civil disturbances in their states. The 
execution of the. san&^vdnary edict for the exter- 
mination of the whole Hebrew race was intrusted to 
Apollonius, and executed with as cruel despatch as 
the most sanguinary tyrant could desire. Apollo- 
xiius waited tifi the sal^ath, when, the whole people 
were occupied in their peaceful religious duties. 
He then let loose his soldiers against the unresisting 
multitude, slew all the men, tiS the streets ran with 
blood, and seized all the women as captives. He 
proceeded to pillage, and then to dismantle the city, 
which he set on fire in many places ; he threw down 
the walls, and b^t a strong fortress on the highest 
part of Mount Sion, which commanded the temple 
and all the rest of the city. From this garrison ne 
harassed all the people of the country, who stole in 
with fond attachment to visit the rums, or offer a 
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hasty and interrapted ^worship in the place of the 
sanctuary; for aU the public service had ceased, 
and iio voice of adoration was hesurd in the hol^ 
city, unless of the profane heathen calling on their 
idols. The persecution did npt end here. Antiochus 
issued out an edict for uniformity of worship through- 
out his dominions, and despatched officers into all 
parts to enfotee- rigid compliance with the decree^ 
This office in Ihe district of Judaea and Samaria^ was 
assigned to Athenaeus,- an ^ged man, who was weU 
versed in the <;ereiaoiiies apd jisaffes of the Grecian 
religion. The Saivantans, accordmg to the Jewish 
iu;count, bv whom .they are represented, as always 
asserting theilr Jevrish lineage, when it seemed to 
their advantage, and theii: Median descent, when 
they hoped thetebyto escape any imminent danger, 
yielded at once; and the teinple on Gerizim was 
formally consecrated tQ Jupiter Xenius. Athenieus, 
having been so far successful, proceeded to Jerusa- 
lem, where,, with the assistance of the garrison, he 
prohibited and suppressed every observance of the 
Jewish rieligion, forced the people to profane the 
sabbath, to eat swine'^ flesh and other uncleaii food, 
and expressly forbade the national rite of circum- 
cision. The temple wks dedicated to Jupiter Ohnn- 
pius ; the statue of that Deity erected on part of the 
altar of burnt offering, and sacrifice dul^r performed. 
Two women, who circuQiCised their children, were 
banged in a conspicuous part of the city, with their 
children round their necks : and many more of those 
barbarities committed, which, as it were, escape the 
reprobation of posterity, from their excessive atro- 
city. Cruelties, too horrible to be related, some- 
times, for that very reason, do not meet with the 
detestation they deserve. Among other martyrdoms 
Jewish tradition dwells with honest pride on that of 
Eleazar, an aged scribe, ninety vears old, who deter- 
mined to leave a notaMe example to such as be yovw 
to dU wittingly and courageously for the honouraiM 
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and halyknoi: and that of the aeren brethren, whO| 
encouraged by their mother, rejected the most splen- 
did offers, and confronted the i|iost excruciating 
torments, rather than infHnge the law. From Jeru- 
salem the persecutioii sprec^ throug^ut the coun- 
try : in every city the same barbarities were exe- 
cuted, the same profanations introduced ; and, as a 
last insult, the feasts of the Bacchanalia, ihe lipsn^e 
of which, as they were celebrated in the later aees 
'€{ Greece, shocked the severe virtue of the older 
Romans, were substituted for the-jiational festival 
of Tabernacles. iThe reluctant Jews were forced 
to join in these riotous orgies, and carry the ivy, the 
Insignia of the god. So near ^as the Jewish nation* 
and the worship of Jehovah, to total extermimrtion. 
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At this crisis- DiTine Pmyldence iatenosed, not 
as formerly, wifh miractdoas assistance, bat by the 
instrumentality of human virtues ; the lofty patriot- 
ism, adventurous valour, daring and sagacious sol- 
diership), generous aelf*devotion, and inextinguisb- 
able zeal of heroic men iii the cause of their country 
and their God. In Moctin, a town on an emfatence, 
commanding a view of the sea,' the exact site of 
which IS unknown, lived Mattathias, a man of the 
priestly line of Joarib, himself advanced in years, 
but with five sqwi in ^e prime of life, Johanan, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. When Apelles, 
the officer of Antiochus^ arrived at Modin to enforce 
the execution of the edict against .the Jewish reli- 
gion^ he made splendid offers to Mattathias, as a 
man of great influence, to induce hun to submit to 
the royd will. The old maA not merely ^ rejected 
his advances, but publicly proclaimed his resolution 
to live and die in the faith of his fathers; and when 
an apostate Jew was about to offer sacrifice to the 
heathen deity. In a transport of indignant zeal, Mat- 
tathias struck him dean upon the altar. He then 
fell on the king's commissioner, put him to death, ' 
and summoned all the citizens, who were zealous 
for the law, to follow him to the mountains. Their 
numbers rapidly increased; but the Syrian troops 
having surprised 1000 in a cave, attacked them on 
the sSibath day, and meeting with no resjstanco^ 

D9 
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slew them without mercy. From theidcefoiih Mat- 
tathias and his followers determined to break 
through this over-Scmpulous observance of the sab- 
bath, and to assert the legality of defensiye warfare 
on that day. 

The insurgents conducted their reTolt with equal 
enterprise and disexetioD* For a time they lay hid 
in the mountain fas,tnesse8 ; and, as oppdrtuni^ 
oecuried, pom«d'down'4]{Km die^towiis; destroyed 
ihe heathen altars ; enforcied circumcision ; punisned 
all apostates who fell into their hands, recovered 
manf cojnes of the lftw» whk^ tiieir enemies had 
vantonlv defacea; and re-estaUished the syna- 
gogues fof public worship ; the temple being defiled^ 
«nd in the posaiessioii of the- enemy* Their ranks 
weie sweliM withth^ sealets for the law, who were 
then.calledUieOhaMdifia. For^ immediately after 
iha letmn from Bal»rlonia» !^wo sects had divided 
the people;. the Zadikimi the righteous, who ob- 
served the written law of Moses; and the more 
austere anid absterajops Ohi)t8idim,or the holy^ who 
laddedto the law the traditipns and observances of 
Jlie fadiers, and -profeissed a holiness beyond the 
letter of the covenant. From ihe former sprung 
ite Canutes and Sadducees of la^ times : from the 
latter, the PhariseeSf • But Ae age of Mattathias 
was ill suited to this lal^rious and enterprising war- 
fare : having beaueathed the command to Judas, the 
uost valiant of ois sohs, he sank under the weight 
of years and UM* So great already was the terror 
of his name^ that he wm buried^ without distuib* 
ance on the part of the oieiny, in his native city of 
Modin. 

i If the youth of the new general added vigour and 
enterprise to the cause, it lost nothing in prudence 
and discreCioii. Judas unfolded the banner of the 
Maccabees, a name of which the derivation is un- 
oertain. Some assert that it is formed from the 
oonehidiBg ktten of a seutence in the eleve^Ui 
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Tene of tile fifteenth chapter of Exodus, '^ Mi Camo 
Ka Baalim Jehovah,^ signifying, Who is like wnio 
Iftec among ibe Qods^ O Jaunah, Some that it was 
the bamier of the tribe of Dan, which contained the 
three last letters of < the names of Abraham, Isaac* 
and Jacob !' others &at it was the personal appeHv 
tion of Judas, from e word signifyinff a hammer, 
like that of Oharles Martel, the hero of the Franks. 
Having tried his sddiers by many ffallani adren- 
tores, snrpvisihff many cities, wh|cn ne ffarrisoned 
and fortified, Jodas determined to meet the enemy 
an the field. ApoUonins, the soremor of Samaria, 
first advanced against him, and was tot^y deit^ated 
and slaid. Judas took the sword of his enemy as a 
trophy, and ever after used it in battle^ Sercm, the 
deputy-goverocnr of CoeleByna, advanced tejpevenge 
the defeat of ApoOonius, bat encountering the enemy 
in the strong pass of ^ Beih-horon, met with the same 
fate. The ciieumstancesof the times favoured the 
noble strugglei of Judas and his followers for inde- 
pendence. By his jiNMMSigal. mi^nifieence, both in 
Ids pieastiies and m his splendid^ donatives and 
Cfffenngs, Antioehus had exhausted his finances. 
His eastern provinces, Armenia iknd Persia, refused 
their tribute. He therefore was constraint to 
divide his fknces, marching himself into the east, 
and leanring Lysias, ^th a great army, to crush tiie 
insurrection in Jud»a. The rapid progress of Judas 
deD^mded inmiediate resistance. PhHipithe Syrian 
governor in Jerusalem, sent ui^^ent solicitations for 
relief. The vanguard of the Syrian army, amount- 
ing to 80,000, under tiie command of Nicanor and 
Gorgias, advanced rai»dl^ into Ae province : it was 
followed by the general m chief, Ptolemy Macron ; 
their miited forces forming an army of 40,000 foot 
and 7000 horse. In their ttain came a multitude of 
elave merchants; for Nicanor had suggested the 
poiicv of sellioff as many of the insurffents as they 
could take, to msdiaife the aneais of tribute due 
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to the Romans. Judas assembled 6000 men at 
Mizpeh: there they &8ted and prayed; and the 
religious ceremony, performed in tnat unusual placey 
sad^ reminded them of th^ desolate ^tate of the holy 
city, the profanation of the sanctuary, the discon- 
tinuance of the sacrifices. But if sorrow subdued 
the tamer spirits, it infused loftier indignation and 
nobler self-devotion in the valiant. Judas Imew 
that hiis only hope, save in his Grod, was in the en* 
thusiastic zeal of his followers for the law of Moses. 
In strict conformity to its .injunctions, he issued out 
through his little army the appointed proclamation* 
that S^ who had married wives,, budt houses, or 
planted. vineyards. Or were fearful, should return to 
their homes. His force dwindled to 3000 men. . 
Yet with this small ban4 he advanced toward Em- 
mails, where the enemy l;ay encamped. Intelligence 
reached hiin that Crorgi&s had been detached with 
6OOO chosen foot and 1000 horse, to surprise him by 
nigh]^. He instantly formed thedaring resolution of 
eludii^g* the attack, by. falling on the camp of the 
enelny. It was morning ^before he arrived; but, 
animating his men to t^e attaek* he rushed down 
upon the S^ans, who* after a feeble resistance, fled 
oi| all sides. Judas was as war^ as bold ; his troops 
as well-disciplined as enterprising. He restrained 
theYn from the jdunder of the camp, till the return 
of Gorgias with the flower of the army, who came 
back weary with se^ihg the Jewish insurgents 
among the mountains, where they had hoped to sur- 
prise them* To their astonismnent they beheld 
then: own camp in a blaze of fire. The contest was 
short, but decisive*^ the Svrians were defeated with 
immense loss. - The ric^ booty of the camp fell into 
the hands of the Jews, who, with just retribution 
sold for slaves as many of the slave-merchaikts as 
they could find. The next day was the sabbath, a 
day indeed of rest and rejoicing. But success oxily 
excited the honourahle ambition of the Maccabee. 
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Hearing that a great force was assemblkiff beyond 
,the Jordan imder Timotheus ai^d BacoSides, he * 
crossed the riyer, and gained a great victory and 
a considerable supply of arms. Here two of the 
chief oppressors of tlie Jews, PhilarcheS and Calliji- * 
fhenes, perished ; one in battle ; the. other burnt tQ 
death in a house, where he had ta^en refuge. Ni- 
canor fled^ in the disguise of a slavor to Antioch. 
The next year Lysias appeared in person, at the 
head of 60,000 foot and 5,000 horse, on the southern 
frontier of Judsa ; having perhaps levied part of lus 
men among the Idumeans. This tribe now inha- 
bited a district to the west of their ancestors, the 
Edomites, having. been dispossessed of their fonoer 
territory by the Nabathean Arabs. Judas met 1^ 
formidable host with 1(^000 men; gained a decisive 
victory, and slew 5000 of the. enemy.* Thus on all 
sides triumphant, Judas entered, with his vacant eoik* 
federates, the ruined and desolate Jerusalem* . They 
found shrubs grown to 's9me hei|;ht, like the und^r* 
wood of a forest, in the courts ofthe temple ; every 
part of the sacred edifice had (leen profaned; the 
chambers of the priests were thrown tiawn. With 
wild lamentations Wd the sound of martial trumpets 
they mingled their prayers and praises to the <jrod 
of their fathers. Ji^as took the precaution to keep 
a body of armed men on the watch agajLnst the Syrian 
ffarrison in the citadel $ and then proceeded to inatal 
the most blameless of the piiests in their office, to 
lepair the sacred edifice, purify every part from ibe 
profanation of ths heathen, to construct a new altari 
replace out of the booly all the sacred vessels, and 
at length to celebrate the feast of dedication*— a 
period of eight days — ^which ever after was held 
tecred in the Jewish calendar. It was the festival 
of the regeneration of the people^ which, but for the 
valour of the Maccabeesy had almost lost its political 
eidstence. 
The re-establishment of a powerfid si^te in J«- 
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dsa was not beKeld without jealousy by the neigh- 
bouring tribes. But Judas, having strongly fortified 
the temple on the side of the citadel, anticipated a 
powerful confederacy which was forming against 
him, and carried his victorious arms into the territo- 
ries of the Idumeans and Ammonites. Thus dis- 
<;omfited on every side, the Syrians and their allies 
began to revenge themselvei^on the Jews who were 
scattered in Galilee and the Trah^ordanic pro- 
vinces. ' A great force from Tyre aaid Ptolemais ad- 
vanced into the neighbouriiig couiitry. Timotheus, 
fijon of a former general of the same name, laid 
waste Gilead with ^at slaughter. Judas, by the 
general consent df uie people, divided his army into 
Siree parts ; 8000 men, under his own command, 
crossed the Jordan into Gilead; 3000, under his 
brother Simon, marched into Galilee ; the rest, under 
Joseph the son of Zacbarias, and Asanas, remained 
to d^end the liberated • provinces ; but with strict 
injunctions to make i^ hostile' movement* The 
IM^pCabees, as usual» were irresistible: city 2^er 
city fell before: Ju4as and Jonathan. At lengthy 
hayitiig subdued the whole country, Judas found it 
prudent not to eoctehd his kingdom to the bounds of 
that of David, and with that view removed all the 
Jejys beyoftd the Jordan to the more defensible pro- 
vince of Judaea. Simon \^ad equally successful in 
Gfdilee ; ' he drove the enemy before him to the gates 
of Ptolemais.. But the commanders who were left 
at home, indirect violation of orders, undertook an 
ill-concerted enterprise against Jamnia, a seaport; 
we'te opposed by Bacchide^, the most skilful of the 
Syrian generals, and met with a signal defeat. 

In the meantime the great oppressor of the Jews, 
Antioohus; had died in Persia. That his end was 
miserable both the Jewish and Roman historians 
agree. He had been repulsed in an assault on a 
rich and sumptuous temple in Persia, called by the 
Gre^ that of Diana ; perhaps of the female Mithra 
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or the moom Whether he had been incited by fte. 
desire of plunder, or by his bigoted animosity 
against foreign religions, does not appear ; but at 
the same time he received intellig:ence of the dis- 
astrous state of his affairs in Palestine. Hastening 
homeward, he was seized with an incurable disorder, 
in a small town among the moimtains of Paretacene. 
There, consmned in body by a loathsome ulcer, 
afflicted ki mind by horrible apparitions and remorse 
of conscience, for his outrage on the Persian temple, 
says Polybius — ^for his horrible barbarities and sa- 
crilege in Judaea, assert the Hebrew writers — died the . 
most magnificent of the Syro-Macedonlan monarchs. 
Lysias, who commanded in. Syria,^ immediately ' 
set up a son of the deqeased king, Antiochus Eupa 
tor, upon the throne ; Demetrius, the rightful heii 
as son of Seleucus, being a hostage in Rome. The 
first measure of Lysias was to attempt the subjuga- 
tion of Juda&a, where a strong party of the apostate' 
Jews anxiously awaited his approach. The royal 
army fonned the sieg;e of Bethsura, a town on the 
Idumean frontier, which Jud^s had strongly fortified. 
Their force consisted o£ 80 or 100,000 foot, 20,000 
horse, and 32 elephants. Bethsura made a valiant 
defence, and Judas marched from Jerusalem to its 
relief. The elephants seem to l\ave excited great 
terror and astomshment. . According to the Jewish 
annalist each beast was escorted by a thousand foot, 
splendidly armed, an^ 500 horse ; each bore a tower 
containing 32 men; and to provoke them to. fight, 
ikey turned them the blood of grapes and mtdberries. 
The whole army, in radiant armour, spread over the 
mountains and valleys,. so that the mountains glis» 
tened therewith, and seenved like lamps of fire. Yet 
wherever Judas fought, the Hebrews, were success* 
ful ; and his heroic brother, Eleazar, excit.ed the ad- 
miration of his countrymen by rushing under an 
elephant, which he stabbed in the belly, and was 
crushed to death by its fall. "Still Judas found him- 
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ielf obliged to retreat upon Jerasalem. Bethsura, 
pressed by famine, capitulated on honourable terms; 
and the royal army joined the siege of that part of 
the city, which was in the possession of Judas. 
Jerusalem resisted all their assaults ; the Syrians 
began to suffer from want of prorisions ; and intel- 
ligen'ce arrived that affairs at Antioch demanded 
their immediate presence. A treaty was concluded, 
and Antiochus admitted into the city ; but in direct 
violation of the tenns, he threw down the walls' and 
dismantled the fortifications. 

Demetrius in the mean time, the lineal heir to the 
throne of Antioch, had escaped from Rome. After 
some struggle, he overpowered Lyisias and Antio- 
chus, put them to death, and became undisputed 
>master of the kingdom. The new king adopted a 
mor^ dangerous policy against the independence of 
Judea than the vast armies of his predecessor. 
*nie* looser and less, patriotic Jews ill-brooked the 
austere- government of the Chasidim, who formed 
the party of Judas : many, peihapSi were Weary of 
the constant warfare in which their valiant cham- 
pion was engaged. Menelaus, the renegade High 
Priest, had accompanied the army of Lysias, and 
endeavoured to form a faction in his favour : but, 
on some dissatisfa9tion, Lysias sent him to Berea, 
where he was throwA into a tower of ashes and 
suffocated. Onias, son of the Onias murdered by 
means of Menelaus, the heir of thef priesthood, fled 
to Egypt, and Alcimus, or Jacimus, was raised to 
the high priesthood. By reviving the title of the 
High Priest to the supreme authority, Demetrius 
hoped, if not to secure a dependant vassal on the 
government of Judoea, at least to sow discord among 
me insqrgents. He sent Alcimus, supported by 
Bacdiides, his most able general, to claim his ^^ 
nity. Hie zealots for the law could not resist the 
title of the High Priest. Jerusalem submitted. 
But no sooner luid Alcimus got the leaders into his 
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power than he basely maidered sixty of ihem ; 
Bacchides followed up the blow with great feveri- 
ties in other parts. Still, no sooner had Bacchides 
withdrawn his troops, than Judas again took arms, 
and Alcimus was compelled to flv to Antioch. De^ 
metrius despatched Nicanor, witn a great army, to 
reinstate Alcimus. Jerusalem was still in the pos* 
session of the Syrians; and Nicanor attemptea to 
get Judas into his power by stratagem, but the 
wary soldier was on his guard. A battle took 
jdac^e at Capharsalama : Nicanor retreated, with 
the loss of 6600 men, to Jerusalem, where he re- 
venged himself by the greatest baibarities : one qi 
the elders, named Raziz, rather than fall into his 
hands, stabbed himself with <his .own sword; biitthe 
wound not proving mortal, he, ran forth and de- 
stroyed himself by other roeaniS, too horrible to -de- 
scribe. By these cru^ies, and hf z. threat of bmH- 
ing the temple and consecrating the spot to Bacchus, 
Nicanor etideavoureil to force the people to surreh- 
der their champfota. All these t^eaeherous and 
cruel means proving ineffectual^, he was forced to 
revert to open war. A second battle took plaee^ in 
which the superior forces of Nicanor were tpt^ly 
routed, and he himsejf slain. After, this final vic- 
tory Judas took a more decided step to^ secure the 
independence . of his country; he entered into a 
formal treaty of alliance with Rome. The ambi- 
tious Roman senate-^-steadilyimrsuing their usual 
policy, of weakening aQ the/ great nv>narchies of the 
world, by siU means whether honourable or trea^ 
cherous ; and ever, as Justin observes, ready to grant 
what did not belbng to. them-^a^eily ratified the 
independence of JUdaea, and ^received under their 
protection these useful confederates. Before, how- 
ever, the treaty was made known, the gloi^us e;a» 
reerof the Maccabee had terminated. Demetrius 
sent Alcimus and Bacchides, with the whole force 
of his kingdom, into Palestine. Judas was aban- 
Vol I1.-E 
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doned by all his troops, but 800 meii, yet could not 
be preTSLQed on to retreat. Having discomfited one 
wing of the enemy's army, he fell nobly], as he bad 
lived, the mart3rr, as the champion of his comitry. 
Among those lofty spirits who have asserted the 
liberty of th«ir native land against canton and 
cruel oppression, none have surpassed the most able 
of the Maccabees in accomplishing a great end with, 
inadequate means; none ever united more generous 
valour with a better cause. 

The faction of Aleimus now triaqiphed, the parti- 
sans of the Maccabees were oppressed, and the 
unrelenting Bacchides put to death the bravest of 
their ^dherent^ with the most cruel indignities. 
Jonathan, the brother of Jfudas^ assembled a small 
force^ and lay concealed in ^ wilderness of Te- 
koah, defended -W the Jordaqi on one >ide, and a 
morass on the other. A third of this gallant race, 
Johh, hadialien in;^ zf^y with an Arab tribe, who 
surprised him while escorting some of their effects 
to the friendly Nabatheans., To revenge his death 
was the first object^, during a splendid marriage cere- 
mony, the Jews fell on the bride and bridegroom^ 
ivith all -their attendants, and put them to thp sword. 
Soon after, this they repelled ui attack of Bacchides, 
witkgreat loss,.but finding their numbers unequal tp 
the contest, they s«wam the river and escaped. 
Bacchides, to secure military possession of the coun- 
try, fortified and garrisoned all the strong towns. 
In the mean time, the unworthy High Priest, Aleimus, 
having begun to throw down one of the partition 
waUs in the temple, was seized with a- mortal dis- 
order, and died. On his death, Bacchides retired to 
Antioch, and. Jonathan ii^imediatdy broke but of his 
hiding-place; but on the reappearance of Bacchidesi 
at -the nead of ft considerable army, he again took 
ilBfuge in the wilderness ; where he kept up a desul- 
tory guerilla warfare, he himSelf hovering about the 
camp of Bacchides, while his brother Simon de- 
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fenced the strong post of Bethhasi. At length Bae- 
chides, either wearied of this inglorious and harass- 
ing campaign, perhaps by orders from his court, who 
began to tremble at the danger of oppressing an aUy 
of Rome, entered into honourable terms of peace. 
Jonathan thus became master of Judaea ; though 
Jeru8ale(n, and many of the stronger towns, occu- 
pied by garrisons, either of Syrians or apostate Jewft, 
defied his a^uthority. A revolution in th^ kingdom 
of -Syria gave hin[i new strength and importance. 
An adventurer, Alexander Balas, aiinouncinghimself 
as the son ofAntiochus ^piphanes, laid Claim to the 
crown Of the deleucidae. ' The Romans admitted his 
title, and Jonathan found him^eM courted by the fwo 
competitors for^he kingdom of Antioch. Demetrius 
gave him power tp levy forces, and yielded up all 
the hostages which remained in his^ hands. Jona- 
than seized the opportunity of making himself master 
of the city, though not of the fortress, of Jei^isalem. 
But Alexander outbid his rival ; he ofifered the high 
priesthood exemption from all tribujte, from customs 
of salt and from croxam taxes, the third part of the seed 
and half of the fruit of the tree^; the surrender of all 
prisoners, not merely protection in their religion, but 
the. town of Ptolehiajs, and other donatives for the 
expenses of the tenipje, and for this building and 
repairs of the city. Jonathan immediately asisumed 
the pontifical robe, &nd in his person commenced the 
reign of the Asmonean princes. The impostor, 
Alexander, met with the greatest success ; defeated 
and slew Demetrius ; mounted the throng of Syria; 
and received the daughter of the king of Egypt in 
x^iarriage. Jonathan, who appeared at the wedding, 
was received with the highest honours that the court 
could bestow. These distinctions were not throMrn 
away on a^ useless or ungrateful ally. ApoUonius, 
the general of young' Demetrius, who laid claim to 
his mther's crpwn, was defeated by Johathan ; the 
viiUorious High Priest stormed Jv)ppa, took Azotus, 
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and Uiere destroyed the famous temple of Dagon« 
Tke reign of -Alexander Balas was short, he was 
ov^erthrown by his father-in-law, Ptolemy, against 
whose life he had conspired, and Demetrius, sur* 
named Nicator„ obtained the throne of Syria.; Jona* 
tfmi seized the opportunity of la3ring siege to the 
citadel, of .Jerusalem, the opposite faction endea- 
voured to obtain Uie interference of Demetrius, but 
Jonaj;han, leaving his troops to press the siege, went 
In person to the court in Aiitiocn. He was received 
witii great honour, and a treaty was concluded, stiQ 
more advantageous to his power than that with 
Alexander Bal^su In return, a body-guard of 3,000 
Jews sav^d Demetrius from » dangerous conspiracy, 
and suppressed a turbulent sedition in Antioch. The 
conspiracy took its rise in the claims of Antiochus, 
son of Alexander B^as, who was supported by Try- 
phon, an officer equally crafty and a&ibifious. But 
the good understanding between Demetrius and 
Jonathan did not last' long, and no sooner was, the 
support of his powerfi^ vassal withdrawn, thah the 
Syrian kinff was constrained to fly and yield i^ the 
wone ta ni&' riv^, youn^ Antiochus. ^ Jonathan, 
was treated with great-distmction by the new sove- 
reign, Antiochus Theos; he was confirmed in his 
dignity as High P^riest. Simon^ his brother, was 
appointed captain general of all the country from the 
Isiader of Tyr» to the river of Egypt The activity 
of Jonathan mainly contributed to the security of 
Antiochus* He gained two signal victories over the 
armies in the .service of Demetrius, strengthened 
many of the fortresses in Judaea, and renewed the 
treaty with Rome, when his prosperous cai^er was 
suddenly cut short, by treacheiy.^ Tryphon, the 
office, who had raised, the younpf Antiochus to the 
throne, be^wa. tO entertain ambitioiis views of sup* 
planing him. The . great obstacles to his scheme 
were the power and integrity qf . Jonathan^ tVith 
insidious offers of peace, he persuaded Jonathan tc 
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dismiss a large army which he had assembled to 
aissist Antloehus, and allured him within the walls 
of Ptolemais, with a few followers^ mider pretence 
of surrendering to him the town. He then suddenly 
closed the gates, took Jonathan prisoner, and pottk^d 
his tr»ops over the great plain: of Oalilee. The 
Jews Were struck, but not paralyzed, with conster- 
natioa. Another of- the noble raceofMattathias 
remained, and Simon was immediately invested mth 
the command* The crafty Tryphoa began to.nego- 
tiate: he offered to ^yield up Jonathan at the price of 
100 talents of silver,- and two of hiis children, hos- 
tages for his peaeea,bl^ conduct.^ The money and 
the hostages were sent, but the perfidious Tryphoa 
refused to surrender Jonat&aii.' Ttie two armies 
watched each other .for some time. The , Syrians 
being prevented by a heavy^ fall of snow from re- 
lieving their ^aitisonin.the fortress of Jerusalem^ 
Ti^hon haviijg first put , to death the* brave Jona- 
than, halted into Syria, where he treated the unhappy 
Antiochus with the san^e treachery and atroci^. 
Simon recovered the body of his brother, Who was 
interred at Mbdin in great state; a sepulchre^ witii 
seven {Miliars, for the father, mother, and five Mac- 
cabean brethren, was raised (^n anennnence; a sea< 
mark to all the vessels which sailed along tiie x^ast. 
Simon openly espoused. thef party of Demetrius 
against Tr3rphon, -and received from that monarch a 
full recognition o( the independence of his country. 
Instead, therefore, Of inteifering in foreign aflkirs, 
he directed his whole attention to the consolidation 
and internal security 6i the Jewish kingdom; He 
sent an ambassage, which was honooramy received 
at Rome, fortified Bethsura, on the Idmnean frontier, 
and Joppa, the srefat port of Judaea^ reduced Gazara; 
and at length navirqg^ made himsidf master of thQ 
fortress in Jerusalem, not merelydisma^tled ft^biit, 
with incredible labour, levelled the hill on Which it 
\ stood, so thai it no longer commanded the hiU of the 
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templ6« Simcm executed the law^th gfreat impair 
tiality and vigour; repaired the temple, restored the 
sacred Tesitfels; and the wasted coum)ry begaui, under 
his prudent administration, to enjoy its ancient fer- 
lity. In the picturesque language of their older 
poets, th^ historian says. The ancient mm mt aU in 
the streas, tontmuning iogelher of the weedth of the /jan4, 
and the young tnen ptdon gloriotu and warhke^iom^ 
pard. To aecure the alliance of the Romans, the 
great safeguard of Uie new state, he sent a golden 
shield, weighing 1,000 pounds, to Itome. fii the 
mean time, Deinetrius, th^ rigHtful soYereign of 
Syria, had beentajcen inrisolier in an e;cpeditioti 
against the Parthians; andAiitipehus Sidetes, hiB 
brother, levied an army to dispossess* the usurper 
and mimlerer, TryphqoL ^In a shoit^ time he ffalned 
the superiority in tne^ fields and besieged Tiyphon in 
.Dora; Simon openly espoused his party ; but Anti- 
ochus considered his assisftance dearly purch^bsed at 
the price of the uldependeiiceof Palestine, and above 
all file possession of the important ports of Gasafa 
and Joppa^ Athehob^us, his ambassador, sent to 
demand. ti^bute and indemnification* was.struck with 
astonishment at the riches and splendour of Simon's 
palace;, and on the Jewish sovereign refusmg all 
submission, and only offering a- price for the' pos- 
session of Joppi^ Antiochus sent hic( general, Cen- 
debus, to invade the country. Simon, now grown 
old, intrusted the' command of his forces to his sons, 
Jfudas and JcAm Hyroanus. They, having defeated 
Cendebus, and taken Azotus, retumea crowned with 
victory. But tiie M^cabean race seemed destined 
to perish by violence* Ptolemy, son of Abubos, the 
lion-in-law of Simon, under a, secret imderstanding 
with AntiOchus, king of Syna, formed a conspiracy 
, to usurp the sovereignty of Ji^dasa. At a banquet in 
Jericho, he contrived basely to assassinate^ Simon 
and his elder son; andat the same time endeavoured 
to surprise the younger, John, in Gazaia. But Jdhn 
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inherited the vigour and ability of big fimHy; he 
eluded the danger, appeared in Jerusalem, and was 
imaniniouflly proclaimed the High Priest and ruler 
of.the cocmtry. His first measure was to marc^ 
against Jeriisho to. revenge the base murder of his 
fothier ; but Ptolemy had in his power the mother and 
brethren of Hyrcanus. He shut himself up in a 
fortress, and exposed his captives on the waHi^ 
scourging them,, and threatening to put them to 
death. The noblerminded woinlmexhprted her son, 
notwiths^inding her own danger, .to revenge his 
father'^ murder; -but Hyrc^ufi nesitated ; thesieffe 
was protracted; and, at lengthy according to the 
improbable reason assigned by Josephus,,uie yeair 
being a sabbatic year, entirely raised the siege* 
Ptolemy fled to Philadelphia, of his subsequent, fate 
we know nothing. The rapid moveti^ents lOf Hyii- 
cani^ had disconcerted the confederacy .betwei^h 
^e~ assassin andrAntiochus. StiU, however, the 
Syrian sgrnity overran the whole /lountry, Hyfcahos 
was besieged in Jerusalenii,. where he was reduced 
tO'tlie last extren^ty by 'famine. ^^ But. AntiochUd 
(Hrovied a piode'ratoand gei;ferous enemy; on the fea^t 
of Tabe^acles, he conceded b, \^eek!'s truce^ fiir- 
jushed the> besieged with victims fpr >&aGrifice, ^nd 
finally concluded a peace, of which the terms, 
though hard, w'elre better than Hyrcanys, in the low 
condition to which he was. reduced, could fairly 
expect^ The country was to submit to vassalage 
imder the kings of Syi^ia, tribuie was to be paid wr 
Joppa and other towns held by grants from the pre- 
decessors of A^^tiochus, and Jeruisalem was dis- 
mantled* Four yea^ softer, John Hyrcanus was 
summoned to attend his liege lord oh an expedition 
into Parthia, under the pretence Of deliv^rijng Deme- 
trius Nicator, broUier of the kuig, formerly possessor 
of the crown» and long a captive in Parthia. Hyr- 
canus returned before tlie defeat, which lost Mti~ 
ochus his throne and life. Demetirius. escaped anfl 
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recovered the throne of Antioch*. But Hyrcianiu 
peized the opportunity of throwing off the yoke of 
Syria, and the Jewish kingdom reassumed its inde- 
pend|^nce, which it maintained, until it feU under the 
Roman dominion. The Syrian kingdom being dis- 
tJ-acted by rival competitors for the throne, the pru^ 
dent and enterprising Hyrcanus lost no opportunity 
of extending his territoi^ apd increasing ms power. 
He. took Samega and Medaba, in the Transjordanie 
regioh. But his greatest triumph/that which raised 
him the highest in the opinion of hi» zealous coun- 
trymen, was the. capture Of Siofaem, and the total 
destructton of the rival temple on Gerizim. It was 
levelled to theiearth, not a vestige remained. For 
two hundred years this hated edifiee ha!d shocked 
the sight of tne pious pilgrim to Jerusalem; now 
the temple of Jerusalem resumed its dignity as the 
only sanctuary where the God of their fathers was 
worshipped, at least Within the region of Palestine. 
The Samaritan temple had always* s^med a usur- 
pation upon the peculiar property of the Jewish 
people in the universal Deify ; now Ihey were again 
undisputed possessors, ^ of the Divine presence, 
so they conceived of the Divine protection. Yet, 
*at a mote remote- distance, another temple had 
arisen, which excited great jealousy in the more 
rigid. This was* in Egypt^ Where In fact another 
nation of Jews had gradually grown up* 'On the 
capture bf Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, a great 
number of Jews, .under Gedahah, fled to Egypt. 
Alexander is reported to hav^ encouraged their set- 
tlement in his new city of Alexandria by privileges 
which put th^m on the same footing with the Mace- 
donians. ' Ptolemy, founder of the Eg3rpto-Gr0eiaa 
kfngdom, transported from Judaea 3^000 families^ 
some he seftjed in Cyrene, inost in Alexandria. 
During the oppressions of the S3rrian kings, man:^, 
envying' the peaceful and prosperous state Of their 
brethren in Bgypt, abandoned Judsea' and took refufo 



under the protection of the Ptolelmes, who, either tm 
nseful subjects, or never entirely abandoninsT their 
ambitious viewson Palestine, uniforndy endealvoured 
to sequre the. attachiAent of the Jews.' Under ^ 
reign of PtolemvPhilometor, aa has been stated 
Onias, (son of that Qnias who was murdered bv 
Meoalaus) the rightful heir of 4he high priesthood*, 
fled into Egypt. He. rose high in,.favour with the 
king and hjs queen, Cleopatra ; and, being thus de- 
prived of hi& rightful inheritance, hexonceived the 
design of building a temple for the tise of the £g3rp» 
tian Jews. The king entered' into 'his- view% 
whether tO' advance his^po^Ndarity with his Jewish 
sutijects, or to prevent the wealti^ whichas tribtrte 
or offering to- the temple,'flowed out of his dominions 
to Jerusalemw He granted'^to. Oipas a ruined temple 
in LeontopoUs, in tl^ Heliopolitan noine, and a trai^ 
c^. land 4*01' th^ maintenance of the worships Both 
temple and domain remained unviolated till tha reign 
of Vespasian. Onias. ^csonciled YuA countiymen to 
Ihia bold mnovattevi by a te;ctin Isaiah (xix, 18* 19)« 
In 6iis passage it i^ inredicted tbaiAere skatdd be am 
aiitav to ike Lep4 m the midst of ike kmd of Eg^; 
aecotding to the interpretation of Oniias, the very 
place was -designated. That whii5h in our trans* 
lation appeafft acr.^^ihe city of 'destruction,'* Waa 
interinreted, perhs^ not inaccuratelyv>the City of the 
Sun (Heliq^^s). Thus then the Jews of Alezait'^ 
driaiiad ^vine* authority for their temple, and 
unquestionablir tiie legitimate High Priest as their 
o0iciating minister* The Aramean J^ws looked on 
their Egyptian brethren with assumed contempt, but 
inward Jealousy; peihaps the distatic^ dnl^ pre* 
vented a feud* almost as deadly as tl^t with the 
Simiaritans. Alexandria being the retreat of Gra* 
eian learning, the Jewsttumed'their attention to lite* 
KBture^ and even to philosophy. But in some 
respects they were in an. unfortunate situation, with 
great ten^>tatif»s and gmt iacilities to substitut* 
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fiction for truth. They were pressed on all sides, 
by Egyptians, by Greeks, and by the Aramean Jews. 
The formei^ denied-^their antiquity as a nation, and 
reproached them with the selhritud^ anck base con- 
dition of their ancestors in Egypt, which Uiey 
grossly exaggerated^ the Greeks treated their 
national literatiure with contempt; the rigid Jews 
coidd not forgive :their adoption of the Greek lan- 
guage an^ stndy- of ^ Greek letters.- The strange 
legend abojit tlie origin ofth^ir rersion of the St;rip- 
tures, commonl}r c^ed the' Septnagint, ' evidently 
originated in their desire to gain a miraculous sanc- 
tion for their s^cr^d hooks, and thus put them in 
some degree on the same footing with the original 
AHebre# Scriptures. This work, which probably 
was executea at different periods, by writers of 
various abilities and different «tyle, was reported by 
a certain Aristeas to have b^eh the^woik of seventy- 
two translators^ deputed by the' grmjL Sanhedrin, at 
the desire of Ptolemy Philadelphus^ who wisre shut 
up in fieparafe cells, and each rendered the> whole 
work, word for word, in the same language^ The 
romantic history of the persecution of the Alexan* 
drian Jews, sometimes called the third book of the 
Maccabees, was apparently compiled with a similar 
design, to show that they had been exposed, on 
a^eouiit of their religion, to equal barbuities with 
^ir brethren, endur^ theni with equal courage, and 
were delivered in a manner equally miraculous. 
Ptolemy Philopator (ot Ptolemy Physcon) for it is 
not' easy to fix a period for the legend, had. deter- 
mined on the extermination of the Jew's, unless they 
woidd apostatize £rom their religioi^. ' Only 300 con- 
sented to this bade con^pliance, .the rept were shut 
up in the Hippodidme to' be destroyed'hy elephants. 
The king being engaged in |i drunken revel, the 
lews rennaiiied a whole day eiqMscting, yet. boldly 
determined to endure, their miserable ^te. When 
Ite etephants were lei loo^e^ they refused tQ assail 
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the Jews, but turned all their fuiy<>n the spectatorsi 
on whom they committed frightful ravages. We 
have mentioned these facts as illustrating the chA' 
meter of the Alexaindrian Jews ; we* pass unwillingly 
over their controVjsrsies with the {Egyptians and the 
Greeks, and the curious union^of Grecian philosophy 
with the Jewish religion, which prevailed ,in tneir 
schools, as these subjects belong rather to the his- . 
tory of Jewish literature than mt of the Jewish 
people. The Alexandrian Jews, mingled in all the 
transactions, and attained the highest nanours of the 
state. Onias, who built the temple during the pon- 
tificate of Jonathan, filled the most eminent, offices 
m the state and in the army ; and at a later period we 
shall find Chelcias and. Ananias, two Jews, com- 
manding the armies of Cleopatra. 

While . Egypt and Syria were desolated^ by the 
crimes and the contentions of successive pretenders 
to their thrqnes, the state of Judsa enjoyed pro- 
found peace under ^e .Rigorous admlnistratiisn of . 
Hyrcjanus. , Having destroyed Sichem, he next 
turned his forces affainist Idumea, subjugated the^ 
country, compelled the ancient rivals of Jiis. subjects 
to submit to circumcision, and to adopt the iewish 
religion ; and -so completely incorporated the two 
nations, that the name of Mumea appears no more 
in history. Hyrcanus maintainled a stiict allianbe 
with the Romans,- and renewed A trei^ty^ offensive 
and defensive^ against their conimon enemies^ Jn 
the twenty-sixth year of hi» reign he determined 
to reduce the province and city of Samaria to his 
authority. He intrusted liie cdmqiand of his army ^ 
to Ids sons, Aristobulus and Antigonus.^ The 
Samaritans -implored the protection of Antiochus 
Cyzicenu^, then kiag of Damascus, wtio marched 
to their relief, but sufferedv a total defeat by the 
brothers. lit conjunction with 6000 Egyptian allies 
Antiochus made a second attempt to rescile this 
province fropi the power of the JeWs, but with no 
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better sucoesfl. Samaria fell afl»r an obstinate re* 
sistance of. a whole year; one of the Syrian gene* 
rals betrayed. Scythopolis and other towns to the 
Jews, and tiiu^ Hyrcanus became master of all' Sa* 
maria and Galilee. ^The city of Samaria was razed, 
trenches dug> (the hill on which it stood being full 
of springs,) and the whole site of the detested city 
flooded and made a pool of Water. But though thus 
triumphant abi^oad^ Hyrcanus, at the end of his 
reign, was troubled ty^eriotis dissensions at home. 
Two great religious /and political factions divided 
the 8tate-H;hose of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
^o part ^Jewish history is more obscure than the 
origin' and -growth of these two parties. The Mac* 
ea^s liad greatly owed their success to the Cha* 
sidim, or .ri^teous. 'Hie zeal^ and even the fana* 
ticism of this party, had been admirable qualities in 
the hoiir of trial land exertion. * Austerity i« a good 
discipline for the privations and hardships of war. 
Undaunted courage, dariiig enterprise, contempt of 
death, fortitude in sufferixig, arose directly out of 4he 
leading reUgidUs- principles of liiis party--~the as- 
surance of Divine (ytot^ction, and the' certaintjr of 
another life. Their faithV if it led them to believe 
too much« and induced them to' receive liietraditioiui 
of their fathers, as of equal authority with the 
written law and authentic history, made them be* 
lieve only with the' strpnger fervour and sincerity 
all the wonders and glories cft their early annals ; 
wdnders^and glories which they trusted ^ same 
Power, in whose cause, and under whose sanction 
they) fought, would renew in their persons. Even 
their belief in. anff els, celestial, ^mseen^beings, who 
ever enVironed them, to assist their arms and dis* 
comfit their enemies, contributed to their oonfidence 
and resolution. In this great t^o^flict the hero and 
the religious enthusiast were one and the same. 
But those qualities and principles,' which made them 
•och valiant imd .active > soldiers in war, when the 
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pride of success, s^d conscious possession o( powef 
were added; tended to make, them tuibiilenft in* 
tractable, and domineering suljects in peace. Those 
who are most forw^trd in asserting tneir liberty do 
not always know liow to e^]oy it, still less how to 
concede it to otheri?. Ilieir zeld tumed into another 
channel — the maintenance and propagation of their 
religious opinions— and flowed as fiercely and vio- 
lently as before. Themselves austere,>they despised 
all wno did not practice the same austerities ( earned 
in their belief, not only in the law, but evenr tradi- 
tional observance, t}iey branded as fsee-thiniers i)! 
whose creed was of mater latitude than their pwn ; 
and considered i\ their duty to enforce the pame 
rigid attention, not merely to every letter of ih^ law* 
but likewise to all their own peculiar observances, 
which they themselves regarded as necesss^, and 
most scrupulously performed. In every thing as 
they were the only faithful servants, sd they were 
the delegates and interpreters of GodL As 'God had 
.conquered by Ijhem, so h^ ruled by^em; and aU 
their opponents were the enemies of the national 
constitution, the national reli^^on, and the national 
D€;ity. Thus thd geujerous and self-devoted Assi- 
deaii^j'or Chasidim, degenerated into the haughty, 
tyrannical, and'censoiious Pharisees, the Separatists 
of the Jewish ^religion, from PAarei, the Hebrew 
word for to separate',; or stand sdoof. The better 
order amon^ the opponents of the Pharisees were 
the Karaites, strii^t adherents to the* letter of the 
law, bult decidedly rejectibg all Iraditions ; the mat 
strength of the jparty consisted^ hoWevel', of the 
Sadducees. I'he religious doctrvies of the^ Saddu- 
cees, it is well known, were 'directly opposite to 
those of the Pharisees. The Pharisees, were mode- 
rate Predestinarians : the Sadducees asserted Free 
wilL The Pharisees believed in tiie immortality of 
the soul and the existence of angels, though their 
creed on both these subjects was strongly tinged 
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With Orientalism. The Sadd\icee& denied botli. 
The Pharisees received not merely the Prophets, 
but the traditional law likewise, as of equal autho- 
rity with th^ books ? of Moses. The Sadducees, if 
they did not reject, considered the Prophets greatly 
inferior to the law. * The Sadducees are said to • 
have derived their doctrine from Sadoc, the suc- 
cessor of Anti^onus Socho in the presidency of the 
great Sanhedm. Antigopus taught the lofty doc- 
trine of pur^ and disinterested love and obedience 
to God, without regard to puhishment ox reward. 
Sadoc is said to have demed the latter^ without 
maintaining the higher doctrine on which it was 
founded. Still the Sadduoees were far from what 
they are sometimes. represented, the teachers of a 
loose and indulgent Epicureanism; they inculcated 
the belief in Divine Providenc6, ahd the just and 
certain administration of temporal rewards and pun- 
ishn^entSr . The Pha;risees had the multitude, ever 
led away b}r extravagant religious pretensions, en-' 
tirely at their disposal :' ^adduceism spread chiefly 
among the higher orders. It would be unjust to the 
Sadducees to confound th^m with that unpatriotic 
and Helleni2ed party, which, during the whole of 
the noble struggles of thQ Maccabees, sided with the 
Sjrrian oppressors, for these are denounced as 
avowed apostates {torn Judaism: yet' p^bably» 
after the establishment of the independent govern- 
ment, the latter mi^ht make common cause, and 
become gradually mingled i^).with the Sadducean 
^rty, as exposed alike to the severities of the 
Pharisaic administration. . During the rest of the 
Jewish history we shall find these parties as vio- 
lently opposed, to each other, and sometimes causing - 
as fierce and dangeh)U8 dissensions, as those which 
rent the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, or 
the republican states of mpdem Europe. . It was at 
the close ot his reign that .H3n:canus broke with the 
Pharisaic' party, and openly joined the opposite 
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faction : a measure, of which the disastious cOn- 
flequenees were not entirely felt till the^lgn of his 
Bon Alexander. The cause of this rupture is sin- 
|[iilarly dhsracteristic. of Jewish maanjers. Duiingf 
a'hanquett atwhichthe chief of the ruling^ sect were 
p^sent, Hyrcanus demanded their judgment on his 

general conduct and adi|iinistration of affairs, which 
e prbfessed to have regulated by the great princi- 
ples 4)f justicCrand strict adherence, to ue tenets of 
their sect. Tlie Phariseejs, with ^neral acclama- 
tion, testified their approval of all lus proceedings; 
•--<mevoic0' alone, tpat of fileazar, interrupted^e 
general harmony. '^ If you are a just man, abandon 
the High priesthood,, for which you are disqualified 
by the illegitimiacy-of your birth.** The mother of 
Hyrcaniis hail.iormerly« it, was said, though, accord- 
ing to Josephus, falsely, been token captive, apd 
thus exposed to the polluting embrace^ of a heathen 
master. .The. indignant Irprcanus demanded the 
trial of Eleasar for defamation. By- ^e »}duence 
of the Pharisees he was shielded, and escaped with 
scourging and imprisonment. Hyrcanus, entaged 
;ai this ^unexpected hostility,, listened to :the repre- 
selitations of Joni^tluui, a Sadducee, who accused 
' the ij[val faction of -a conspiracy to overawe .the 
sovereign power : and from that time he entirely 
alienated himself from their councils*. This able 
priniiBe Teigned for twehty-nine years; he .built tiie 
castle of Bails on a rt^^k within the fortifications 
which surrounded the hill ^ of the tenmle, on the 
north-wesiL corner of Ivhrch it stood. ItaCterward 
became the Antoniax}f Herod/ 

Aristobultts, tilie son of H3nrcaixus, succeeded: his * 
reign, though brief, was long enough for much crime, 
and much misery. His mother, by the will of KyT" 
canus^ claimed the sovereignty; he threw her iiito 
a dungeon, and starved hereto death. The fate of 
'his brother, Antigonus, will immediately appear : 
the other three of his brethren wei^e kej^ in close 
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imprisonment* 4Soo9 afler assmning the- diadem, 
the new king* made a successM expedition; and 
subdued Ituiea, a district at the foot of'Anti-Liba- 
nusr afterward called ^tiranitia. He letnmed, snf- 
fcnng under a' dftagerous mallidy.'' His hiodi^r, 
Antigonus'i as he enters Jerusalem, having com*- 
pleted the conquest, hai^ned, i^ armed as he was, 
with his soldiers, to pay his devotions in thef temple. 
This innocent act wastnisrepresehtedby the queen 
and the harem of Artstobolus as covering a' treache- 
rous design. \ Aristobulujs sent to command his 
brother to attend him unarmed. His treacherous 
eneifiies, inst^id of ttus message, delivered one 
commanding him \o come with some very splendid 
armour, ^liuoh his brother wished to see. The guards 
. were posted*; and Antigonus, appearing in arms, 
was assassinated in the subteitanean ^llery which 
led from the temple to ^e palace of Baris. Ans- 
tobulus, seized with agnizing compunction for his 
crimej vomited ^blood; The slave, who bore the 
vessel awdy« hatppened to stumble on the very spot 
where Antigonus^ had been > slain, and »the blood of 
the two Inotheirs mhigled on the pavement Aory 
rof hortor ran4hrough the palace. The king, havine 
extorted from the reluctant attendants the dreadfiu 
caucje, w^ seized with such an' agony- of remorse * 
and horror^ fh^t he expired. . 
' Alexander JamMeuS; the next ^ in snccessioo, 
assumed ^ flupAe*; a feeblei attempt was made .by 
His younger brother to usurp lus place, but he was 
seized and piiita death. Afexander was. an enter- 
prising rather than a suceesaful prince; and it was 
perhaps fofliunate ibr the kingdom of Juda^ that 
the aqjaoent states were weaSlBQed -by dissension 
and mutual hostility. Egypt was governed by 
Cleopatra,^ widow of Pf demy Physoon;. Cyprus 
by Ptolemy Lathj^rin, her eldest son, and most 
deadly enemy. 'Hie Syrian monarchy was shared 
by AiUiochus Grypus and Antiochus Oyzicenus : one 
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. held his ^iysai at Antioch, the other at Damasccw. 
The Jews possessed the, whole re^oji of Palestiney 
except th]^ nobl^ port of Ptolemais; Dora aiid the 
tower of Straton irere in the harids of Zoiliis, who 
owned a sort of allegiaace. to- Syria. Gaza was 
likewise Indepehdetit of the Jewish govemmekit 
The first object of Alekahder was to reduce all these 
citiesl He formed the sie'ge of t'tolemais. The 
inhabitants' sent to demand relief from Ptbliemy 
Lathyrus, but ^er the Cyprian* king had levied an 
army of 3O,0OO men, dreading &e loss pf their inde- 
pendence, they refused to admit him into their gates. 
Ptolemy turned on the dominions of iS^ilUs, and on 
Gaza. Alexander 'entered iiito liegotiations with 
Ptolemy for the friendly surrender df thode. places, 
and at the same time >(rhh Cleopatra for a large force 
to expel the king' of Cyprus from Palestine. , Pto- 
lemy, detectm'g the double intrigue, marejied into 
Judaea, took AsOchis near the Jordan oiV the Sab- 
bathj rayaged th^ pduirtry, and (trjr the assistance of 
' an expei;t tactician/ Philostephanus) totally defeated 
Alexanderji With the loss df 30,0Q0 men, pursued bis 
ravages, and, to Spread the terror of his name, is 
said to have practised, most abominable cruelties. 
Having suipdsed a village full of womeii and chil- 
dren, h^ ordered them to be hewn in piecejs, and eafeit 
Into caldrons, ass if to be bpiled; so that the horrcnr 
of this invasion pf cannibals spread throughout the 
whole country. The kingdom of Judaea was lost, 
bat for a great army pf Egyptians under the com- 
mand of Cheleias and Ananias, two Alexandrian 
Jews. Lathyrus retreated into CiOBle-Sjrrla : part ot 
Cleopatra's armyjpursued him, pai^ formed the siege 
of Ptolemais. Lathyrus determmed on the bold 
measure of marching into Bgyt)t : he was repelled, 
and retreated to Gkiza. -* PtolemMs fell: and Alexan- 
der- came to congratulate the Queen of Egypt on 
her victory. Cleo^tra was strongly urged to seize 

the prince, and thus, make herself mistress of 

F3 
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Jjidflte: ike remoiustraiices of Ananias dissuadet! 
her from this broach of faitK. The Cypriot and 
Egyptinn armies being 'Withdrawn^ Alexander ]?e- 
^umed his sovereignty; but his restless di^>osition 
Inrolved. him in new .w^rs, with no better success. 
He invaded the coi^iiiyeast of the tforcum^ took 
' Gad|u?a, but was totally defes^ted before Amalhus, 
which he had phindered df the treasures, of Tlieodo- 
rus, .{Mince of Philadel^ia. The indefatigable 
monarch next fell upon me territorv of Oazs^ took 
Raphia an^ Anthedon* and| .although constrained to 
raise the siege of Gaza by a descent of Lathyms, 
he formed it again ihe next year/ Gaza made an ob- 
stinate resistance, ; At one time the Ix^ieger had 
Beaiiy lo^t his whole army by pk desi)erate sally, but 
.at length the oemmii&di^r of the garrison, ApoUodo- 
'tus^ having been slain by. treacheiy, it Burrendered. 
Alexander t^ firsf seemed inclined to mercy, but, 
before long, let loose his th)ops to revenge them- 
selves on the toik^n. The inhabitants tqok.up arms ; 
but, after a cpnSidenJ^ie loss, the conqueror suc- 
ceeded in totstliy dismantling and destroying this 
ancient city, and left it a heap of ruins. But the 
most dangerous eojBmies of Alexander were at home. 
The Phsuisaic faction had the populkice at their 
command; and at the^ feast of Tabernacles while 
che was oQiciating as the king and High Priest^ a 
mutiny arosip; the mob pelted him with citrons, r^- 

S roamed him with the baseness of his descent; and 
enied his rig^ to ^e priestiiood* Alexander com^ 
manded l^s trpops to faU oi^ the unaimed multitude, 
and slew 6000. To prevent these insults in future, 
Alexander raised a wooden partition between the 
court of the priests and that of the people ;. and, to 
awe the insurvents,)raised[ abody ffuara of foreim 
mercenaries, chiefly Pisidians and Cilicians. fie 
then, a second time, inv^ed the country east of 
Jordan, reduced it to pi^ tribute, took Amathus, but 
9gam suffered a total defeat by Orodes* king of 
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Antbnu The Jews seized the oppottimity to rifle 
in vebeQioii, and for fix yesqrs the' country suffered 
aU- the hdnors of civit war. Alexander at first met 
with great success; but Wheh he endeavoured to 
brinf the mutineers ' to terms, they cried out with 
one TCHee, that ttiey would yi^ld only on one condi- 
tion, that he would pot himself to death. At length, 
pressed on all sides, the insurgeiits demanded the 
assistance of Demetrius Eudisrus', one of the kings 
of Syria. Alescai^der, dways unfortunate in battfe, 
was routed, with the loss (^ idl his 600(> mercena- 
ries, and man^ other of his troops. He fled to tiie 
mountains; but a .sndden revulsion of pooular feel- 
ing took place in Ins flEtTour, and he found nimself at 
the head of 60,000 men. Demetrius retreated, and 
Alexander, master of the whole ootintry,'besieffed 
Ids Enemies in Bethome, took th<e .city, and miarched 
to Jerusalem in triumph* His vengeance was signal 
nnd terrible. He publicly crucified 800, and slew 
their wiveir' and children bjfefore their facee. Froiii 
this atrocity he "^as named the Thracian. Of the 
disafl^cted, 8000 abandoned the city ; btit, under his 
iron sway, the whole country remained at peace 
during the rest of his reisn. His foreifi|n pohey at 
this period Was equally vigorous, and the Kingdom 
of the Jews' iat his de^th comprehended the coast 
from the towei^ of Straton to Rhihocorura, Idumea, 
Samaria, and ^considerable provinces to the east of 
the Jorduii On the. fourth yeaf, after his triumph 
over th« insurgents, Alexan&r Jatinsnas was seized 
with n moriii malady^ a turbulent a^d rebellious 
kingdom, and newly-conquered proTtnces, were not 
likely to' submit to the feeble authority of women 
an^^shildren;' The dyiiig king surnmoned his wife 
Alexand^ and strongly urged, as th^ only means of 
preservkig the kingdom, that on hie deat^ she should 
throw herself into the ariiis^of the Pharisaic party, 
powerM on account of their numbets and tnri>i»- 
lence, and still more from having the people entirelT 
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under .their direction. Thcus, after -an unquiet and 
eTenlful reign 6f twenty-sev^i yeanry Alexander 
Jaimeeus di^ 11^0 widow Alexandra imm^ediately 
adopted the policy; which he had suggested, and 
threw thie aamintstration into, the hands of the 
Pharisees. The change was'inunediate; the great- 
est honours we^re paid to the jremains pf the unpopu- 
lar Jannaeus, and the High jpriesth^odL cpnferred on 
his eldei^t son, Hyrcanus II. 

During the. whole Teijgn'of.^lexandra,the wisdom, 
or rather the imperious necessity Qf her husband's 
dying adtnonition^ becamejo^Ote mi^ifest ) tl^ thrpiie 
stood Secure, the, whol^ land, says Jecjiephus^was at 
rest, except the Pharisees, who began to execute 
dreadful repnsalB upon their former adversaries. 
Havmg strengthened their party t^y a general release 
of prisoners and recall of exiles, thev began their 
attack on Diogenes, a favourite of Uie late king. 
.,They next demanded -public justice on alllwho hsd 
been accessory to the execution of ^e 800 wjno were 
cru'ciiied, ' Alexandra, unable to resist, was com- 
pelled to subifiit ; but her second son, Aristobulus, a 
man of dstring umbition and intogue, seized the op- 
portunity of i^acing himself at the head 6f the party, 
which, thougb now oppressed, was. still ppwerfm* 
They appealed td the jucftice, as well as to themerey 
of the queen, and remonstrated on the inffratitutfe 
of abandoning the faithful adherents of herimsbahd 
to the vengeance of thejr enemies. . She «dopte(J[ a 
measure^ intended to secui^ them, without offending 
the Phansees ; they i^ere allowed to leave Jerusa- 
lem,' and wei^ enrolled as the garriscms of the fn«- 
tier cities* To employ the re^less mind of her s6n 
Aristobulus, she sent him, with a considerable army, 
nnder the pretence of checking the depredations of 
Ptolemy, who /ruled a smaU independent kin^om at 
Chalcis, out with the secret design of seizmg Da- 
^8cus« Aristobulus succeeded both jn the object 
contemplated by his mother and in his own ; he got 
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posseat^ioh of Damascus, and strongly attached the 
anny to hi$ person. Aftet a prosperous reigii of 
lune years, Alexandra fell - sick and died; a woman 
of. a masculine understanding and energy ofehamc- 
ter. Before her < decease Axistobulus secretly tied 
from Jei:csa)emtput himself at the. head of the army, 
smnn^oned all the fronjier ^arriiions,. which were 
composed of his own party, to lus assistance, and 
immediately, upon the aeathof his mother, adranced 
rapi<Uy towards Jerusalem* The .Phai^aic party, 
v^ith Hyrc^nus at their head, seized as hostages the 
wife and children of Aristobulus, and hastily raiding 
their forces, met the ipyader at Jericho, But the 
affections of .the ai^my were. Centred in the bold iand 
enterprising Ap^tobulus ; a^ grea^ part deserted, the 
rest were (S^cqmfited, the young^c^r brother entered 
Jerusqlen% the, elder was besieged in the pahice of 
Baris ; till 'at length the mild and indotent Hvrcanua 
consented to yield up the sovereignty, and retire, 
perhaps to the hairier s:tation, of a piHlvatd man. 
TheNow was fatal fb the Phs^aie party. Biit an 
enemy' remained, whose descendants werts to be 
more dangerous opixmeiits to the Asmonean house 
even than the Pharisees. Ai^tipater. the father of 
Herod, an Idumean of noble birth, was the son of 
Antipas, who had been goveil;ior of that province 
imder iyexander Jatmaeus, Antipater had a^^quirod 
Ifreat isuflue^ee over the feel^e mind of Hyrcanus, 
Bs his chief minister. • He had every prospect of 
enjoying a& biit^ the name of a sovereign. He ill 
broojLed the'annihilj^tion of hjs ambitious hopes by 
the conquest of Aristobulus. At length* aver long 
woriini^ on the/ears of Hyrcanus, as if his life were 
in dani[eE| he persuaded. him to fly to Aretes, the 
King of ^rabia. 1^ kingdom had ^lUentiy siowii 
up to eohsideiable power; Petra, its ea^Htal, had 
become the great emporimn ofthe commeroe through 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. Aretas mardied a 
boBt of 50,000 men against Aristobulus ; the ca];»i- 
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cious annjofthe Jews wayered; Aidstobiilus saf- 
fered a defeat^ and fled to Jerusalem> t*herey 
aJtMndoiied likewise by the pieople, he shut himself 
up in the temple, wheve the priests prepared for 
■defence. He was vigorou^y pressed by Aietas, 
AiHipater, and Hyrcanus. Dtiriiig' thik s|ege two 
characteristic circumstances look place. An old 
man, ndmed Onias, )iad |;he fame of havihgrprayed 
for rain during a droif^t, and tain had immediately 
fatten. The party/ of H3rrcanu8 brought him out to 
employ bis powerful prayers against - Aristobulus. 
The patriotic old mim Knelt down, ^d uttered these 
WQn& :^'^ (X God, th^ Kinjgf of the Universe^ since 
on one side ar6 thy pec^le,- on the othier. thy priests, 
I beseech thee hear not the prayers of either to* the 
detriment of ^he other.*^ llie cruel apd, infatuated 
populace stoned Mm to death. The' second occur- 
rence was as follows. *ftie Passover drew near, 
and there were no victims in the temple for sacrifice. 
The besieg^ entered into an a^^en^nt that, on 
payment of a certain price. Iambs ^ should be. fur-' 
nii^ed for the great national ofieriug. They let 
baskets down the walls, but the perfidious besiegers 
took the m<^ey, and sent up the baskets ^empty, or, 
IMS the^Rabbins relate with the deepest horiroif loaded 
with sivine. . ■'] ■ r ^ 

An unexpected deliverer at length appeared; a 
military officer of that haughty republic which had 
been stea<^y puri^uing itswayto universal domi- 
nion ; «md now, having trampled under foot the 
pride and f^frength of the gr^at Asiatic monarchies, 
assumed a right of interfering in the afiairs of every 
independent kingdom. "Scaurus, ihe l^utenant of 
Pompey^ had ' seized 'Damasciis; the competitors 
for tne Jewish ihrone endeavpurcfd to ouU)id each 
other for liis protection. ALnstob^alus offered 400 
taleats-r-Hyrcanus the same. The rapacibus Roman 
hesitated; but Aridtobulus was in possession of the 
pubiic treasuies of the tem{de. and therefore mosi 
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likely to make good tiis terms. Scayros sent ap 
order tp Aretas to bresLk tq> the siege: the Arabism 
complied. - The enterprismg Aristobulus, hastUy 
conecting' troops^ fell unexpectedly on his rear, and 
gave him a signal defeat, . * ^ 

In a short time, Pompey himself arHved at Da^ . 
mascus. KiBgs crowded from, all sides to pay 
homage and to conciliates with, splendid presents, 
the greatest subject of the reptiUic . The present . 
of the king of ^EJ^rpt w&s a gold <jrowil, worth 
4000 pieces of gold ; that of Anstpbulifs a golden 
vine, worth 400 talents. After a short absence in 
Pontusj Pompey. returned, and the' ambassadors of 
Hyrcanusand Aristofoulas appeal^ before' the. tri- 
bunal of their master; -the ^ily^Antipater on the 
part of Hyrcanus-^on that of Aristobmiis a certain 
Nicodemus, wh6 had «so little address, €a to com- , 
plain of the extortions, of the Roman commanders, 
Scaurus and Gablnius.. Pompey appointed a^solemn 
hearing of the cause for tl^'^ next spring, and ac- 
cordingly, ^t that time th^ ambassadors of H3rrca^ ' 
nus, of Aristobulus, ^d of the Jewish people, stood . 
before his tribunal* The latter began the charge 
against both the brothers : they had usavpe4 (it %ad 
urged) an authority which belonged 8<A^y to the 
High Priests, introduced a kingly despotism, and 
reduced a fre^ people to servitude. The ambassa- 
dor of Hyrcanus. pleaded his superior title as the 
elder bom^ ^cus^ Ari^tobulus -of npt merely 
usurpuig the Iju-one of his brother, and degrading 
him to a private station, but of committing wanton 
depredations by Jaiid, and piracies by sea, on all the. 
neiglibouring staites. ' On the part of ArisiobuluSt* 
the total incapacity of H3rrcanus .was strongly 
pressed ;'his own pretensions to.5)ower were limited 
to that enjoyed by his father Alexander^ £^iit I^om" 
peyhad a greaterobject in view than the settlement 
of Judaea — the subjuga;tion . of Arabia* with thp 
seizure oT Petra and its trade, tie dismissed both 
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parties with great civility, particularly AristoliulaSy 
who had th« power of impeding his designs* . Aais- 
tobttlns, suflpecting the goodness' of his own cause, 
endeavourea to put t\\& country in a state of de- 
fence; but Poni^y/ on his return f^m Arabia, 
began to assume a higher tone;' He collected his 
forces and marched directly into- Judaea^ He foUnd 
Aristobulus shut'upiti^ strong cftadeL on a rock 
called AlexandriOn. Aristobulus attempted to ne- 
gotiate ; twice he desciended fnoin hh place of- secu- 
rity to hold a. conf(Brence with Ponapey: the third 
time Poxnpey forced him to sign written orders for 
the surrender of all his fprtresses.. ' The bold and 
enterprising spirit of Aristobqlus could not brook 
the disgrace of submission; too high-minded to 
yield, too weak to resist, 'his conduct shows ja de- 
^e of irresohition.and vacillation, v(^hich.it is more 
just to attribute tb the difficulty of his situation, 
than to want of vigour in hisi character. ^ ^I|e fled to 
Jertwalem,. anji prepared for resistance' Pompey 
advanped- to Jericho, where the Romans were, struck 
^ith admiration at the beautiful palm-^groves and 
gardens of balsam-shrubs, which,, originally tlie 
growA of Arabia, flourished in Jhat' (ustrict^with 
great -luxuriance.: their produce had become an im- 
portant article of trad^ As h^ approached Jemsa^ 
lem, Aristobulus,, who found . the city .too much 
divided to make effectual reststsrace, met hini, and 
offered a large snm of mohey, and^the surrender of 
the capital. Gabihias was sent forward to take pos- 
session of the city, but the bolder part}^, meanllime, 
had gai^ed,the ascendency, iEmd he found the gates 
closed' and the walls ihanned. Indignant at this 
apparent treachery, Pompey threw 'me king into 
ciuuns, and advanced in person pn Jerusalem. The 
party of Hyrcanitt were superior in the (^ty, and 
immediately received the invader with open arms. 
The -soldiery of Aristobulus took possession of the 
temple, tind, with the prtesthoQ(]^ cut off all the 
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foridgesf and causeways which commmiicated with 
the town, and prepared for ai^ ofostmate defence* 
/ The hill of the temple; precipitous* on three sides^ 
'was impregnable, except from the north. On that 
side Pompey made his approaches, where neyerthe^ 
less there wsls a rapid descent, flanked by lofty 
towers. Notwithstanding the arrival of mtlitaTy 
engines > from Tyre, this holy citadel held out for 
three months^ and was only lost through the super* 
stitious obfsenrance of the Sabbath. The Maeca^ 
bean relaxation of this law only provided for actual 
self-defence; the Romans soon perceived that they 
might carry on their works without disturbance on 
that day. . They regularly, therefore, suspended 
. their assault, but employed the time in drawing the 
engine^ near the walls, flUing up the trenches, and 
in other labours, which they carried on without the 
least impediment. At the end*of the three montiis^ 
one of the battering engines threwdoivn the largest 
of the towers ; iComelius Faustus, a son of S^la, 
mounted the breach^ and, after an obstinate resist^ 
-cmce and great loss of life, the Romans remained 
masters of the temple. During the assault, the 
priests had been employed in me daily sacrifice : 
unmoved by the terror, and confusion, and bamage 
around, they calmly continued their office ; many of 
them were slain^ many^of the ni<Mre zealous defend- 
ers of the temple threw themselves headlong down 
the precipices. The conduct of the Roman general 
excited at once the horror and admiration of the 
Jews. He. entered the temple, surveyed every part, 
and even penetrated and profaned with his heathen 
presence the.Holy of Holies, into which the High 
Priest entered Only once a year. Great was fi» 
astonishment to find this* mysterious sanctuary en- 
tirely empty, ♦with no statue, or form or symbol of 
the Deity, to whom it was consecrated. In the 
other parts he found immense riches — the golden 
'table and candlesticks, a great store of precious 
Vol, n.— G 
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fvBnkiiicettse, and 2000 talents in the treasury* . JUi 
these, with generosijiy not less noble because it was 
politic, he left untouched— <;ommauaded the temple 
to be purified from the carnage of his soldiers — 
nominated Hyrcanqs to.the i»iesthood, thQiIgh with- 
out the i^yal -diadem: thep, living xappointed the 
stipulated tribute which the eountry was to pay^ 
demc^shed the waUjB of the city — and limited the 
dominions of Hyrcanus to Judaea— he departed, car- 
rying with him Aristobulus, hi^ two sons and two 
daughters, as prisoners to Rome.: Alexander, the 
elder son, on tijie joiimeyj made his escape ; but the . 
Jewish khigand his other son adorned the splendid 
triumph of the conqueror. The magnanimity of 
Pompey, in respecting- the treasures of the temple, 
could not obliterate the deeper impression-of hatred 
excited by his^r^fanation of the sacred precincts. 
The Jews beheld with satisfaction the decline ot 
Bompey's. fortiine^ which commenced from this 
period, and attributed it entirely to his sacrilegious 
mipiety. Throughout the world they embraced the 
party of Csasar, fortunate,, inasmuch as the course . 
ther followed from b|ind passipn, conduced eveii- 
tually to their real Interests, .and obtained them im- 
portant privUegeff and protection from the imperial 
neuse. 

Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, inhe^ted the 
darihg and active courage of his father; he soon 
gathered a considerable forces and garrisoned Ma- 
chaerus, H3nrcania, and the strong iort of Alexan- 
drion. Hyrcatus hastily summoned the Romans to 
his assistance ; Gabinius entered Judaea, and, haying 
defeated Al^ander, for the Jews could make no 
great stand in the open field, he besieged him in 
Alexandrion* While the siege lasted, to secure the 
affections of the provinc<es, he commanded many of 
the cities, which the Asmoneans had destroyed, to 
be rebuilt— Samaria, Dora, Scythopoli^, Gaza, and 
other towns. In ihe mean time, the mother of 



Alexander, who had always espoused the Roman 
party, by her interest with . Gabinius brought about 
a treaty, in which Alexc&ider received an amnesty 
for his insurrection, on condition of surrendering 
his fortresses. No sooner was he subdued, than 
Aristpbulus -himself and his * younger son, having 
escaped from Rome, raised *^again the standard of 
revolt, but with wdrse fortunlB ; for, though many of 
^'the Jiews deserted to his banlier, and he had time to 
refortiiy Alexandrion, he wati take^ .after being 
severely wounded, and sent back in chains to Rome. 
The interest of the mother procured the intercession 
}£ Gabinius for the release of her son Ahtigonus, 
>hich was granted by the senate. AristobuTus re- 
mained a prisojier. Gabinius, in the interval between 
these insurrections, reorj^ized the whole govern- 
ment of the country ; he SBpriyed the High Priest Of 
the royal authority, and established five independent 
isenates Or sanhedrins, according to the form of the 
great Saii^edrin of seventy-one, which perhaps had 
existed from the captivity, the places where the 
saiahedrins sat, were Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara, 
Amathus, and Sepphoris; This formuf govetnmeAt 
lasted till Julids Caesar re^invested Hyrcanus with 
the supreme dignity. Gabinius, with Mark Aiitony 
as his master of the hocse, who had signalized mil 
vrfour during three campaigns, now determined 6n 
the conquest of Eg3q)t '^ but scarcely had he drawn 
off his troops from Syria, when the restless Alexan- 
der a)[)peared again u;i arms, and drove the few re- 
mtunlng Roman9 into a strong position on Mount 
Gerizim,'where he besieged them. On the return of 
Gabinius he had the courage to meet him, at the head 
of S0,000 men, in the open field, near Mount Tabor; 
but the irresistible Roman discipline bore all before 
it, and tW Jewish prince was obliged to take flight. 
It was singular, and the ftict strongly tended to 
fonfirpitha Jews m their conviction that they were 
"Holder the especial piroteation of the Afanifhty, that 
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the urorst enemies of their nation seemed mari^ed 
for disaster and disgrace. Gabinius no sooner re- 
turned to Rome, than he was i^ominiously banished 
for his rapacity and malversations, The fate of 
Crassus in Parthia followed almost immediately on 
his sacrilegious plunder of the Jewish temple^ 
When this rapacious trhunvir entened Jerusalem on 
his way to that fatal expediticm, the^ Hi^ Priest, 
Eleazar, attempted to apneas^ his avarice i)y the 
surrender of a bar of ^old, of immense value, c&a' 
ce^ed within a hollow beam of wood, known only 
to himself. This oilermg only whetted the appetite 
of Crassus; he pillaged without remorse all that 
Pompey had spared, even the ss^cred treasures, and 
all that had since accumulated^-^^forlthe Jews^ now 
spread throughout almost ,all the world, made it- a 
part of religion to send an annual contribution for 
the service of the temple. This sum was so I^ge, 
even in Italy, that Cicero, in his oration in defenee^ 
of Flaccus, seems to urge the wisdom of a similar 
measure to that adopted by his client in Asia Minor, 
a prohibition of the practice, as draining the Upman 
provinces of their wealth. Henqe. the plunder of 
Crassus from the temple of Jerusalem, estimated 
at 10,000 talents, according to Pride?u^ near two 
millions of money, though perhaps exaggerated, may 
not be.-so remote from truth. ' 

Purihg the great civil war, the fate of Judaea, 
like that of the world, hung in trembling suspense. 
Caesar, master of Rome,- sent Aristobiilus an order 
to create a diversion in the province ot PiQestine. 
The partisans of Pompey contrived to poisoii the 
ill-fated monarch ; and Scipio publichr executed his 
gallant son Alexahder at Antiotch. Thus HyrcanuSt 
or rather Antipater under his name, retamed the 
soverei^ty. . After the death of Poippey, in thai 
romantic war, which Caesar, delaying to assume the 
empire of* the universe, waged in Egypt in favour 
of Cleopatra, IJbe ponident ^tipate^ rendered biia 
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aNreiitiai serriee. He facBitated the marek df 
Mithridates, fais ally, to his relief, and contiiboted 
to the reduction of Pehi&iam ; conoiUated the Egyp- 
tian Jewa, v^o had espomed the opposite party, 
and jgrrealiy'diatingaished himself in aii important 
battle. Itis reward was the-ftdl re-establishment 
of HyrcanHS in the higfa*priesthood ^ for himself,ihe 
xiAts of Roman' dtizmiship, and the iqipohitment 
of procurator over the '^ote of JudaMU' The lint 
care of the new goyemment was- td rdniild the 
walls of Jerusalem ; but before long, Antipater, stiE 
farther presuming on the incap^cuy of nyrcanus, 
and the protection of the Romaiis, -appointed his 
elder son l^hasael to the goyerhmebt of Jerusalem, 
and the younger Herod to th^t of Galilee. . Herod 
began immecdatd.y to deyelophis natural decision 
and seyefity of cnaraoter. He seized a notorious 
captain Of bandihi, Hezekiah, who had been the 
tetror of the whple country, and put him to death, 
with almost tke whole of his band. The leading 
Jews, jealous of the Idumean influence, perauadel 
4he feelde Hjnrcanus, that t^ execution of these 
robbers without trial- was an infringement of th^ 
law. Herod was sumnioned to Jerusalem, to a&> 
8wer for his 4>ffence. He appeated in arms before 
tiie affirighted Sanhedrin; not ^ yotce was raised 
aipinst him, till at last Sameas, a man of high ia- 
teghty, rose and .rebuked him for appearing, not in 
the humUe garb of a criminal, but thus clad inpui^ 
^ and armour. To the honour of Herod, when 
subsequently he slew;the wh(4e SaAhedruny he epared 
the life of Sameas. The tunid Hyrcanus adjourned 
the trial, and sent secret intimsftion to, Herod to 
escape^ He took refuge at Djamascus with Sextus 
C2)Miar, in whose filkyour he rose with great Tapidity» 
and obtained, by means of a bribe, the military con^ 
nand of Ocele^yiia. fite then adyanoed agamst 
Jerusalem, but by the- iiiteryentioii of his ntther 
Antipater, withdrew his ' forces. A&kr the death of 
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Cs9ar, CaMnis aMimnd the admmHtratkm of Syi^ 
JodaeawasheayflyoppreMedbyhisn^lxicity; thoagb 
Ant^ater and hk sons mideclook, with BfaliehiUy a 
powerful Zewy the coUectioD of the tribute, so severe 
were the ezactioiUy that the whole population of 
some towm were M^d as alavea^ an4 Malichns him* 
adf would not have eacaqwd the iwwmtmertt of 
Casnus, had not l^ncanns defrayed the deficiency 
in hia aecoonte^ The dexteionsHeiod contrived to 
innimiate himadf into the*iayoiir of CaaaiiK; bat 
Mabchuay hmd of tfae'Jewiah factioDy aeized'tbe 
opportmiity to ondennine the Idmnean inflnence in 
Jernsalenk He contrived to poiaon Antipater, but 
at the aame time to exculpate mmlBelf from all par- 
ticipation in the crime. By the advice of hia can- 
tioua Inother, Phaaael, Herod diaaerabled hie voi* 
geance ; tiU^ at length, after much subtle intrigue on 
both sidesyhe got Malichus into his power,and caused 
him to be murdered. Cassius had protected Herod; 
but no sooner had he left Syria, than the adverse 
fiiction rallied, Felix, the RQman commander m 
Jerusalem, taking their side ; bat they were siqv 
pressed by the vigour of Phasad.- A new enemy 
arose in the person of Antigonus, the surviving son 
f>i Aristobuius, who, with his brother-in4aw the 
kmg of Chalcis, advanced into Galilee. They weie 
lepnlsed and defeated by Hcgnxb In the mean tim^^ 
the fate of the worid was decided at Phi^[ipi. Herod, 
ever a dexterous wor^hif^ier of the rising sun, has- 
tened to render his allegianee, and, knowing thie 
character of the man, nwle acceptable offerings in 
the shape of large sums of mon^, to the victoriotii 
Mark Antony. HenoeforAi the Roman was deaf to 
the complaints of Herod's enemies ; he issued seve- 
ral edicts lavoarable to H3frcanu8 and^the nation in 
general, particulariy commanding the liberation (A 
.tiiose Jews whom Cassius had 'wld for slaves, bat 
appointed Phasael and Herod tetrarehs of tlie pro- 
vmce. 
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An uneitoected enemy arose, to trouble again the 
peace of Judaea. At'tnis jnncturei the Parthiaos 
under Pacidrus, the king's son, entered Syria^ and 
Asia Minorj and overran the VfhoLe region. A part 
of th^ir annjF, lind^v Barzaphames, took possession 
of OoelQ-Sy na. Antigonus^ the Uust remainuig brandi 
of the Asmonean race, determined to risk his fortune 
on the desperate hazard of Parthian protection; 
he offered 1000 talents, and 500 Jewish wotlien— a 
strange eompa^-His the pace of his res'toration to 
the Jewish kingdom. ^Antigonus, himself, raise<^ a 
considerable naXyre power, and entered Jud^a, /ol- 
id wed by Paeorus, tne cup>bearer of the kin^, who 
had the same name with the king's ^on. . Antigonus 
fought his way to Jeilisalem, and by means of his 
parly, ^entered the city. Jerusalem was torn asun- 
der oy the cbntending factions ; and the multitudes 
who .came up at the feast of Pentecost, adopting 
different parties, added to the fierce hostility, and 
mutual slaughter. -The Antigonians held the tem- 
ple, the H3n:canians the palace,, tod daily contests 
taking place, die streets ran with blood. Antigonus 
at leD^^ invidiously proposed to submit theii;; mutual 
differences to the ait)itratii)n of Pacojpis, the Parthian 
generaL Phasael weakly consented, and Paeorus^, 
admitted within the'town, prevailed on the infatuated 
Phasael, to undertake a jo^ey with Hyrcanus, and 
submit the cause to Barzaphames the commander- 
in-chief. He set forth on this dl-fated expedition, 
and was al; first receive4 with cburtesy : the plan of 
the Parthians being to abstain from violence, till 
they had seized Herod, who, having vainly ihsmon- 
strated with his brother on his imprudence, remained 
in the city. But the crafty Herod, receiving. warn- 
mg from nia brother, whose suspicions had ^n too 
late awakened, fled with the female part of the family 
towards Masada. The journey was extremely dan- 
gerous,,aQd at one time Herod, in despair, had almost 
attempted his own life. At Masada, a strong fortress 
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OB the western shore of the Dead Sea, he reeeived 
succours brought by hisbrothei^'Joseph from Idumea ; 
him he left in command at Masada, and retired him- 
iself into Arabia ; from thence to Elgypt, and at length 
to Rome. In the mean time Hyrcanus and Phasael 
had been made prisonerfs^ the former^ Anti^nus 
n«t -wishing to put him, to death, wiuf incapacitated 
forever from the office of High Priest, by the mutila- 
tion of his ears. Phasael anticipated ihe execu- 
tioner by beating his braina out agdinst the waU of 
his prison. ' ^ 

Notwithstanding thdr alliance, with Antlgcmos, 
who assumed the sovereignty, the ^arthiaas plun- 
dered the cily, and ravaged the« country; H6h>d« 
however, prospered in Rome, beycmdhis most ambi- 
tioas hopes } his design nad been to set up the claim 
of Aris^ohulus, the brother of the beautiful Mariamiie 
to whom he was betrothed. This youth muted the 
titles both of Hyrcanus and'Aristobulus, b^i^ the 
son of Alexander the elder son of the latter, l^ tin 
daughter of the former. But Augustus and Antouy 
united in conferring the crown Of Judiea on Herod 
himself.' Herod was not a man to decline, or not 
to make ther most of the favours of fortune; he 
wasted no time in the courtly circle, or in the tnxu- 
nes of Rome. In seven daya he despatched all his 
business, returned to. his ships at Brundusium, and, 
after an absence of scaicdy three months, landed 
at Ptolemais. The city of Maisada, in which lii0 
btother and his beautiful bride were shut up^ was 
his first oUect ; the.Parthians had broken up on the 
advance of the Roman general YentidiuS, and left 
Antigonus to defend himself as well as he could. 
Antigonus had almost reduced Masada, which but 
for a timely raiA which fiHed the water tanks, was 
yedtfced to. the* greatest extremity from -drought. 
Herod speedily raised a. force, imited With some 
Roman auxiliaries under Silo,, overran Galilee, re- 
lieved Masa4a9iuid sat down before Jerusalem.. Silo 
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was a man equaUy perfidious and rapacious ; by as- 
sisting both parties, he enriched himself. Hitherto 
he .had befriended Herod, now under pretext of a 
mutiny among hig soldiers for want of provisions, 
he broke up the siege of Jerusalem, pillaged Jericho, 
and retired into Winterquarters. Herod, unable witii 
his own forces to undeitajce the invasion of Judsea, 
fixed his head quarters at Samaria,' and employed 
his time in reducing Galilee, then infested by bandf 
of darinff robbers, who dwelt in^ caves anionff the 
wild and craggy mountamous dist^cts of Upper 
Gsdilee. A great niiml^er he^drove beyond Jordan, 
tile rest he surprised in their dens. • Chests, full of 
armed men were let dgwfi" by windlasses from the 
precipices above the caves ; when they We're thus 
landed at the mouths (^f the caves, the soldiers trans- 
fixed those they could reach witl^t harpoo^is, and 
finally set fire to the oaves. One desperate old man 
slew his wife, and children, threw them down the 
precipice, and dashed himself after them. 

The next year the campai^ against Antigonus 
was renewed, the Roman auxiharies, two legions and 
1000 horse, Were under the command of Machaeras. 
Machseras being repulsed from the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, revenged the afiront on the Jewish. followers 
of Herod, who retreated to Samaria, and from thence 
departed to Samosata to pay his homage and lodge 
his complaints before Antony, who was engaged in 
the siege of that city. Joseph, his brother, was left 
in command in Judiea, with strict injunction not to 
risk a battle; he disobeyed, was routed' and slain. 
Herod, on his return, revenged his death by the total 
discomfiture of Pappus, the ffene.ral of Antigohus. 
In the spring of the next year he formed the regular 
siege of Jerusalem; dunng.the sie^e he returned 
to Samaria to consummate his marriage with Mari- 
amne, and having thus formed an intimataconIl^xion 
with the line of the Asmonean prince^, he hastened 
to secure his throne by the conquest of the capital. 
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Jerusalem held out for above half-a-ye.ar; the Ro- 
mans under Sosius, furious at the^ obstinate resist- 
ance, after the capture gave loose to all their re- 
vengeful cruelty and rapaciousness.. It was only 
through the interference of Herbd,^w.ho bitterly ex- 
postulated on the indignity of leavans^ him king not 
of a noble city, but of a desert, that the whole town 
escaped destruction.. He exerted himself , with no 
less energy and success in preventing, the heathen 
soldiers from penetrating into .the holy places; with 
his^ characteristic sagacity,\ never overlooking an 
opportunity of working either on the populaV feeling; 
or on that of his Roman confederates, for his own 
advantage. .Ajatigonus craved his life in a mean 
^d abject manner frpni Sosius, to whom h6 liad 
surrendered.^ Thei-stem Roman treated his unmanly 
weakness with conteli^pt, called him by the feminine 
name Ajitigpne, not, Antigonus, and sent him in 
chains to. Antony, where, at the solicitation, of 
Herod, hie was put to death by the barbarous and 
insultmg stroke of the comnion lictpr* 
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. .BjBROD. 

dutawmr^BatiU of jSetfmm—Deat^ of Mariamne-''Md£tnfJtc»»ee tjf 
tttred — Sehaste built — Rebuilding of the Temple — Ggnarea — Sons 
•f Mariamnfi-rDeaik of ^ntipater^Jieath of Herod, *" 

Thus Herod tlie Great, the last' independent sove* 
reign of Palestine, became master, of his dominions. 
So far his career had been maj^ed with uncommon 
ability, nor had it been disgraced by miusual atro* 
city. With signal penetration henad eluded the 
arts, by the rapidity and* decision of his me^ures 
triumphed over the open hostility of his antagoi^ists ; 
by Mb knowledge of the Roman character, and that 
of the successive extraordinary individuals who had 
held the destiny of the world at their command, he 
had sectH^ not merely their protection, but their 
friendship. Still his situation was difficult and pre<* 
carious; it demanded his utmost dexterity and 
vigour, and unhappily gave him the tyrant's plea of 
necessity for the mo^t relentless cruelties. The 
masi^ of the people were still ardently attached t6 
the great Asmonean family ; the faction of Antigo- 
nus was strong in Jerusalem. Against the latter he 
proceeded without scruple, put to death fort^^-five 
of the chiefs, and - confiscated all their property. 
The whole Saiihedrin fell victims to his vengeance, 
excepting Sameas'(Shammai) and Pollio. Th^ two 
latter, during the siege, had* endeavoured to persuade 
the city to capitulate. The. rest had iuised the 
popular cry — " The Temple of the Lord 1 the Tem- 
ple of the Lord ^'^ and excited a strong enthusiasm 
against die alien from the blood of Israel. The 
appointment to the office of High Priest caused the 
greatest 'embarrassment. The nation would never 
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have endured the usurpation of that office by an 
Idumean stran&^er. H3n:canus, the old patron of the 
Herodian family, returned from his honourable cap- 
tivity m Parthia; he was received with every mark 
of outward respect by Iterod, but the mutilation of 
his ears by Antigonus, disqualified him for reinstate- 
ment in his office. Herod invited^n obscure indi- 
vidual of the lineage of the High Priest, Ananel, 
from Babylon. •. Alexandra, jhe widow of that gal-* 
lant Alexander, the son of Aristobuljis, who was 
executed by Scipio, beheld this choice with secret 
indignation. ' She was a high-minded and -ambi- 
tious woman ; the marriago of her -daughter Mari- 
amne* to Herod, aggravated rather than pallialted the 
indignity oi excluding her son, the rightful heir of 
both the Asmonean families, from the priesthood 
Unscrupulous as to her means of vengeance, she 
sent the pictures of her two children, a son and 
daughter, both of exquisite beauty, to Antony, in 
order, by this unnaturJil and Odious measure, to 
work oA the passions of the voluptuous Triumvir. 
Herod was^ seized with apprehension, changed at 
once his policy, displaced Auanel, and installed the 
young Aristobalus in the pontificate. But' mistrust 
and hatred had taken top deep root. Alexandra was 
detected in a secret correspondence with Cleopatra ; 
and a plan which she had formed to fly with her son 
to the court of Egjrpt, was only disconcerted by the 
excessive vigilance of Herod. Worse than- all this, 
when the lovely boy of seventeen, the heir of their 
rightful princ^s^ appeared before the assembled 
nation at the feast of Tabernacles, in th^ splendid 
costume of the High Priest, and performing his 
solemn office with the most perfect grace, the popu- 
lar feelin? was too evident to be mistaken* Herod 
saw that his own suspicions were sadly verified^ he 
had raised up a "dangerous rival to his power "in the 
youn? Asmonean. He dissemblied his jealousy, and 
joined in- the general admiration; but, contriving^ 
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skortly aftet to remove the youth to Jericho, he 
caused him tp bie^'diowned by his companions while 
bathing in a pool. He assumed great grief on the 
melancholy event, and attempted to divert the popu- 
lar, indignation by a splendid funeral. But the peo- 
Ele were not deceived, still; lesa the heart of ihe 
ereaved and wretched p^urent. Alexandra sent in- 
telligence of the.murder to Cleopatra, who espoused 
her cause with the wannest interest of d woman 
and u mother ; not without some secret. Buggest^n 
from h0r{imbition/ which had already begun to- look 
towards Judiea as a valu^le province, of Kg3rpt 
•Antony was iit the height of his dfevbtion to the 
luxurious queen : .the ruin of Herod seemed inevita- 
ble. With his characteristic boldness he deter- 
mined to try th^ effect d his personal preseiice, 
whicl^ might aw9ken early friendship, and g[ive 
weight to those more powerful s^guments, the im- 
mense bribes, with ^hich he hoped to secure his 
cause.^ He left Jerusalem under the government of 
his uncle. Joseph; he < intrusted, to. his care not 
me^ly his vitesestSybut his incomparable IVf ariamne. 
He went, certainly^ to danger, pe^rhtqps to death, and, 
with a strange tealousy, He cduld not endure that 
any one ^honld possess his wife even after hiis 
death, least of all the licentious Antony. He left a 
seerel char|;e with Jose|^ that if he should fail in 
his 'mission, Marianme was to* be immediately put 
to death. During his al>sence, the incautious Jos^>h 
betrayed this secret order to Marianme ; her mother 
excited her to revenue. A sudden 'nbinour spread 
abroad that H3h>d had been slain \pf Antony. 
Alexandra and Marianme began \o take immediate 
measures for securing the authority, but intelligence 
of an opposite nature frustrated their plans. On 
the return of Herod, his sister Salome, wounded at 
the haughtiness with whi(^ she had ever been 
treated by. the proud Asmonean princess, endea- 
voured to poison his mind with smipicioiut of his 
Vt>L. H.— H 
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"Wife, wkom she accused of too i&limate cotre8p6nd» 
ence with Joseph the governor Yet the beauty of 
Martamne, once seeav oirerpower^d every emotion 
l^t that of xinbounded 16ve» Ut^ppilyj in the 
transport of tender re^ohciUation,. Mariamnfe asked 
whether if he had really lomL her, he would* have 
g^ven that fatal order for her des^th. Herod lE^rang 
from her ftrms in itiiy. The |)etrayal of thhi seeroi 
warranted hlni worst suspicionis ; ^ could not h»re. 
been, yielded, up bui at the nrice of her hohour. He 
would have slain heron -thp spot, but her i}eauty, 
eren then, disarmed him v his whole 'Vengeance feu 
on Joseph ^nd Alexandra* The first he executed, 
the second he imprlsoned'with every miu^^f insiidi* 
Cleopatra, in the mean time, havingr been unable to 
extort the gift of Judaea from her paramour, was 
obliged to content nesself with the balsam gardens 
near Jericho.- On her return from- accompanying 
Ajitony in his campaign to ■ the Euphrates, she eh«> 
tered Jerusalem, and Herod^as in as great danger 
from hchr love as from her hate. 'Vwither from 
prudence or dislike, he repelled her advances, and 
even entertained some thoughts jof* delivering bath 
himself from a danj^erbua n^ighbodr, and Antony 
from a fatal and (mperious mistrestf, by- her assas^ 
sination. His friends di^uadedhim from the hazard* 
ous. measure^ A short' time "after, he found himself 
engaged in a war, which he entered . into with the 
ostensible -design of enforcing €leqiatra's right of 
tribute over Malchus, king.6f Arabia* By cdmpiy«> 
ing' with the- wishes of Antony on this point, the 
dexterouspolitician escaped taking any prominent 
part in the great war betweeti the pastern and 
western world, which was to award the empire to 
Antony or Octavius. In his fiiBt invasion of Arabia 
he was junsuccessful, and met wl^so signal a defeat, 
that he was constrained to change the 'war into one 
of sudden irruptioins into- .the border pf the enemy, 
without risking a battt» A move trem^doti^ I^loW 
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fell on Judaea, — blu earthqimke, which threw down 
many cities and destroyed 30,000 lives. Tlie Arabs 
Reixed the opportunity of this disaster, and put the 
Jewish ambassadors to death; but this conduct 
enabj^ed Herod to Fouse the national spirit, and Hm 
Arabians, defeated with, the loss of 5^000 men, were 
besieged in their camp. Many surrendered from 
want of water; the rest made a desperate but fa^ 
sally V in which 7,000 mote perished. 

Still, though not personadly engaged in the .battle 
of Actiunl, Iferod had reason to apprel^^end the'tri* 
unfph of Octavius Cttsar. Having secured every 
thing at faome,^ he determin(ed to- meet the youthfid 
coQqueror at |ihode8. While ,one remnant of the 
Asmonean race survived, his throne iii;a8 l^sS s^ure; 
and the old.Hyreanus, liow eighty ypaip't^ age, at 
length paid the last' pehalty for -having unhappily 
been born to a lofty station, for which he was unfit. 
The docttn^entu in the royal archives of^Herod, 
accused the poor old man of having been persuaded, 
by his intriguing oaifghter Alexsmdca, into a treap> 
sonable corr^pcmdence wiih the. Arabian* king; 
other accouniis itscribe the invention of the plot to 
Herod. At all events, it was fi^tal to Hyi-canUs, who 
thus closed a life of extraordinary yicuMitude, bome 
with constitutional- mdolence^ by a vjolc^nt death. 
This done, Herod committed the government to his 
brother Pherdras ; sent \dB mother, sister, and chil. 
dren to Masada ; and committed Mariamne ahd h^ 
mother to thq charge bfi his fkithful paitidanit, Soe- 
n^us and Joseph, m the fortress of Alezandrion, with 
the satee extraordinary injunctions which he « had 
before left, that^ in caefe of. his death, Mariamne 
should h6 despatched. • He then set sail for lUiodes. 
He appeared before the coh<|ueroT, without the.dla** 
dem, but with all the dignity of an independent 
sovereign. He addressed nun 'in a speech, which, 
disdainmg apology, enlarged on his 4)bliffatidns, and 
avowed his altaclunent, to Antony. ^ He declared 
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thatf &8 St friend, he had given him the best advice ; 
such advice as might have made him again formi* 
dable to Caesar ^ he had begged him to put Cleopatra 
to death^and vigor9usly resume the war. "Antou^,^' 
he pursued, *^ adopted a counsel more fatal to him- 
self, more advantageous to you. If, •then, attach* 
ment t<^ Antony be a crime, I plead, guilty ; but if, 
having thus seen how steady and ikithful*! am in 
my friendships, you determine to bind me to your 
fortunes ^by gratitude, depend on the same firmness 
an4 fidelity.'' This lofty tone and generous senti** 
men1\.won'the kindred heart of the, arbiter of the 
world's destinies. Caesar commanded the dignified 
suppliant to resume the. diadem^ treated himv with 
great distinction^ and Herod -returned to Judaea, to 
ue. admiration of his partisans, and the terror of his 
enemies, thus constantly breaking forth with greater 
splendour from every tiransient clodd of danger. 
Caesar passed from ^Rhodes to Asia Minor; thence 
through Syria to Egypt, Herod met him at Ptole- 
mais, made him a present, of eight hundred talents, 
and, by the splendour of his entertainment, and 
the provisions with which he furmshed his army, 
still further conciliated his favour. After the pon- 
quest df Egypt, Octavius. restored to hitn the part 
of his own territory formerly bestoweid on Cle^opatra,' 
with Gadara,'* Hippo, Samaria, and the' maritime - 
towns of Joppa, Anthedon, Gaza, and tbe tower ot 
Strato.' , 

Thus, ahroad, success seamed, to wait on all tha 
desi^s of Herod: the neighbouring kings might 
admire • and envy the good fortune, or rather the 
consuhunate abtlity, w;ith which he extricated him- 
self from all his difficulties,,and continued advancing 
in the career of prosperity and pow^r ; but at home 
.the most miserable peasant might compassionate 
the wretchedness which ffllM his palace with dis- 
sension, crime, and bloodshed. .The magnificence. 
of Herod's public lifs is strang^y contrasted with 
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tire dark tragedy of his domestic history. Marfamne 
had again extorted the fatal charge intrusted to 
Soemus ^ and indignant at the jealous determination 
of her hiisbandy. that she akould not tarvive him, she 
met him on; his Tetum vaXh repidsive indifference, 
and ^ven with undissembled dislitce.- Herod strug^ 
gled between his love andhis indignation ; tiU one 
day t instead of submitting to his caresses, in the 
heiffht of her passion she reproached hun, in terms 
of Uie utmost bitterness, with his barbarous conduct 
to her relations, llie eny^oiM 6alome watched 
every oj^MHtunity of inflaming the resentment of 
her brother; and suborned his Gap<-bearer to accuse 
Mariamne of haying bribed him *to administer a poi- 
sonous pMtet, orloTe-];K>tidn, to his master. Herod • 
commanded her favourite eunuch, to whom all h^r 
seci^ets were intxusted, to be jnit to i^t rack. Tlie 
tortured man denied all knowledge of the poison, 
but exclaimed, that it^ con4iiet of his mistress ws^t 
entirely owing to the information she had received 
from Soemus. Furious at ibis new proof of her 
infidelity, he ordered SgemKS to be despatched at 
once, and summoned Marianb^ before a tribunal of 
judges, who were too much in dread of his power 
not to pass the sentence oj death. Still Herod hesi- 
tated ; he had &o imn^ediate intentioii ef proceeding 
further than . imprisonment; but his nipther ania 
sister so worked on his moody and violent temper 
that he at length issued out the fatal orders for ner 
execi^oui To the horror of the spectetdrs, her 
mother Alexandra assajled thewi^tched Mariamne, 
asBhe went to ddatfi, with a violent invective against 
her ingratitude to so gei^tleand affectionate a hus- 
band, loudly declaring that she deserved the. fate 
she wfus elbput to suffer* The queen passed on ih 
' silence with the dignity of coni^cious vbrtue ; though 
deeply wounded at this disgraceful and hypocriti^ 
conduct of her mother, who .thus sodgm to avert 
the suspicions of Herpd from 'herself, and to save 

H3 
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her pwn life at the sacrifice- , of her daughter's 
honour, she would not condescend to betray her 
emotion. She met her death with the calm intre- 

gidity of innocence, and died worthy of the ndble 
oase of which the laat blood flowed in /her veins* 
She was' a, wom^ of • unrivalled beauty and a 
haughty spirit: uimappy in- beings the object of pas- 
sionate attachment, which bordered on frenzy, to-a 
man' who had more or less concern 4n the murder of 
her grandfather j father, brother,, andvuncle, and who 
had twice.commanded her death in qase'of his own. 
Strange <;onflict of duties ! who shall decide, what 
ought to h'ave beeil her feelings and her conduct Y 

An the passions, whibh^fiUed the stormy mind of 
Herod, were alike without bound : from^ violent love, 
and violent resentinent, he sank into as violent re- 
morse and despair. Ever3rwhere, by day and night, 
he was haunted by the iihage of the murdered Ma- 
riamn'e; he called upon her name; he perpetually 
burst ipto passionate tears. In vam he tried every 
diversion,^anquets, ravels, the excitement of so- 
ciety. .A sudden' pestilence * broke out, to which 
many of the noblest of hi^ 'couft and of his own 
personal friends fell a isacrifice ; he recognised, and 
trembled beneath the hand of the avetigingrDeity. 
Oi^ pretence of hunting, besought out the most me- 
lancholy solitude,till the disorder of his mind brou^t 
on disorder of body, and he was seized with violent 
inflammation and pains iuthe back of his head, Which 
led to temporary derangement. In this stale he lay 
at Samaria. The ^stless ^exandra imniediately 
begin to renew her intrigues ; but his paHisans sent 
intelligence to him,*a!nd she was tit length consigned 
to execution.' 

Herod slowly recovered frohi his malady, but.it 
letft an indelible gloom upon his mind ; and his stei;n 
temper, instead of being softened by caiatnity, seemed 
to have acquired a fierce" and insatiable propensity 
to cruelty and bloodshed. His next viotim was 
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Coetobaras, an Idmneany the husband of his sister 
Salome, whom she, i|i defiance of the law, had 
divorc^ ; and, through her piachinations, the unfor- 
tunate mpn was involYed in the guilt of a pretended 
conspiracy^ and conyicted of the concealment of 
some of the A^mone^ partisans. He was put to 
death with many other men of rank and distinction* 
From these horrible scenes we may turn with satis- 
faction to Ihe peace and haf^piness pf the country, 
and th^ liberality and nmgnificence of Herod^s pubhc 
aoministxation.. Yet Herod either did not under- 
stand, or more4)rbbably suspected as adverse to his 
interests, the. strong and mstinctive principles of 
Uie national character. Outwardly professmg the 
utmost respect .for the religion' of hiflf subjects, he 
introduced public exhibitions and sj^ectaclesof every 
kind, as if tpveeoncile the people by decrees to 
foreign usagesrand so break aown the waif of par- 
tition which separated,th^m from other nations. He 
built a theatre within the walls of Jerusalem, ^an 
amphitheatre of iipmense iize without. He cele- 
brated quinquennial galues on a scale- of unrivalled 
splendour; invited the most distinguished p^fi- 
cients in eveiy kind of gymiiastic exercise, in 
chariot racing, boxing, and every kind of musical 
and poetic art; ofered the most/Costly prices; and 
even introduced th^ barbarous spectacles of the 
Romans, fights of wild beasts, and conibats pf wild 
beasts with gla^ators. The zealous Jews looked 
on in amazement, and with praiseworthy though 
^ilent abhorrence, at these sanguinary exhibitions, 
-so contrary to the mild genips of their great law- 
givei^is institutions. But when Hero.d proceeded to 
adorn his theatre with represehtations of the vic- 
tories of Caesar, an^ set up, as trophies around it, 
complete suits of annou^ which had been taken in 
his wars, the pebple broke out into a violent tumult, 
supposing that images were dbncealed within these 
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panoplies* To appease the general dissatisfactiony 
Herod commanded one of thjem to be taken io pieces 
in the sight of all the ^0}de ; and when a bare peg 
of wood.appeared withm, their discontent and aiiiger 
turned to laughter and ridicule, fiut .still k stem 
and dangerous enthusiasm prevaikd^among all who 
w^re zealously attached to the institiftiens <^ their 
ancestors. T'en men bound themselyas by ^solemn 
vow to assassinate the hniovator in tiie scene of his 
delinquency: one of them Was^blmd^ yet, though 
he could not assist in- the execution, he was deter- 
mined to share in the peril of the enterprise. They 
entered the theatre with daggers icu^der their cloaks, 
but the vigilant police of Herod were on thefur guard, 
he received intimation and teturned^into the {»lace. 
The men were apprehended, and instead of denying, 
boldly avowed and justified their design. They 
endured the most ignominious torture, but died finn 
and undaunted to tfie last. The informer, being d^s- 
ooVered/was tprn to pieces *by the populace; and 
ti^ougii Herod with incredible paiiis detected and 
punished the imgleaders-lnthis afiray, he felt the 
insecurity of his government and even of his life, 
particidarly in- Jerusalem. Actuated b^ his fears'fts 
"well as the* raagnifidence of his disposition, he^built 
a flftrong and splendid palace on the hill of ^on, 
rebuilt as a fortress the palace of Baris', which com- 
manded thc} teniple, and called' it Antonia. Still 
Ajrther to secure- himself against the turbulent dis- ' 
position of the capital, he detendined to fouM other 
cities which ihig^t be more at his'devotion.^ Thc^ 
would serve the double purpose of dontrolling tho 
country as strong militaiy posts, and aflbrding him 
a retreat, on an einergericjr^ fh)m the disamcted 
metropolis. With this view he built citadels, as 
Gaba in Galilee, anH Heshboif in Persa. Hie 
strongest nveasute was the rebuilding Samaria, 
which he did on a scale of great. magnificence and 
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etrengfth, and peot>led it partly with his soldiers, 
partly with the descendants of the old Saqiaijitans,. 
who hoped' to see their temple likewise restoi«d«. 
But Herod did ^not neglect more noble and kingly 
means of ^regaining the lost affections of his sub- 
jects* A long' drought, followed by unproductive 
seasons, involved^ not merely Judaea, but the neigh- 
bouring "countries -likewise, in, all the horrorf of 
famine, and its uliual consequence — a dreadful epi- 
demic pestilence. ^ The little com that remained» 
rotted, so that th^re was. not enough sepd to crop 
the grounds ( Her<)d instantly c^ned his treasures, 
secured a vast iipportation of grain. from "Efypt, and 
made constant distributions, boti^ of food» and of 
clothing. 50,000 persons 'are paid- to have been 
maintained at his sole expense, and he even furnished 
com for seed to the *nei^hbourin]gf inhabitants of 
S3rria, so.that the fame of his muhific^ce not merely 
caused a strong reaction in 'his favour among his 
own subjects, but secured him k high degiree of 
popiilarity with all the bordeiing states; This great 
expenditure seems by no means to have exhausted 
the revenues of Herod, lie fitill indulged in his 
smiiptuous passion for building. Haying married a 
second Mariamne, th&daughter of Simon, an obscure 
individual of priestly linesi^e, whom he appointed 
High Priest, he chose thi( spot on which he had de- 
feated Antigonus,'a1?OUt seven miles from JerUsaleray 
as th&i>iite of a new fortified palace in tis usual style 
of architecture, {t stood on the gehtla ^lope oi a. 
mound raised by }iuman indjgstTy. l^e ascent was 
by a hundred steps td aii enclosure of circular towers, 
within which were courts, ascending to the palace,, 
which stood like a citadel above the rest. A town 
rapidly grew around the base^of the hill. Water 
was- br9nght by tostly aqueducts from a gre^t 
distance.. ' . • '' 

Thus, terrible to hid adversaries, generally <i6ur« 
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tepufy ftffiiblev and bounteous to his eountivmen and 
to strangers, securing his interests with Rome and 
its rulers by uie moiit costly adulation, Herod steadily 
pursued his policy of eoimterbalancln^, by a strong . 
tirecian party, tbie tU|*bi|lent amd exclusive spirit of 
his Je^sh suligects, .Itfore oomidetely.to secv^re 
this object, be determined to found a powerful city, 
chiefly colonized with Gredian^, and dedicated .to 
the name of his .great Roman protector. Salnaria 
he had already called Sebaste (the Augujst); the 
new city was* to take the name of C®sarea. He 
chos0 ^maritime situation, for the advantage of com- 
merce, and fnay have ^Ojughtof uniting m his new 
dty the wealth of ancient Tyre with the greatness 
of Jerusalem. .Thererwas a small towji called the 
tower of Btraton, midway between ^0|^a and Dora* 
It possessed a haven, like all thereat on that ^ast, 
dangerous on account of the violent sou^-westem 
winds, against .which they had no protection. He 
first formed a strong m^e' or break-virater,Lb}r smking 
stoiies fifty feet long, eight^n vi<i*9 &nd nme deep. 
On ihis.arose a pidr two hundred "feet wide, defended 
by a wall an4 towers^ The entrance to thU great 
ahifieial haven was from the north; and a vast fieet 
could thus ride in perfect safety in a soit of double 
harbour. All rouqd^ jran a noble quay or esiAanade, 
and, probably, under this, wer^ ait^ed buUoinffs for 
the entertajfimentand residence of mariners. ijx>ve, 
the city rose, like an.amphithe^re in ^ uniform line 
of sumptuous palaces. The subterranean arches, 
for d)*ainiage and t>ther j)urpbses, were oh so great a 
scale that josefphus says^re was -as tnvch building 
below ground as above. In the centre stood a great ^ 
temple dedicated to Caes^, with two eqloasal statues, 
one of Borne, the other of Caesar. A tne^itre and 
amphitheatre,'the t^iustomai^ ornaments of a^G^ian 
city, Were not forgotten, daesarea^iras tw6lv« yean 
beibre it was completed* ■ 



Thus Judflia was fast sinking into a ptolinee of 
the Roman empire; and Herod, instead of head^of 
the Hebrew religious republic, became more and 
more on a level with the pther vassal kings of Rome. 
His elder sons by M ajriamne^ Alexander and Aristo* 
bulus) were not brought upiii Jewibh tenets or cus« 
toms, but sent tq Rome tot their education, where 
they were received into the palace of Augustus^ and 
treated with- great care and distinction. Nothing 
could exceed tiie estimation in which Herod stoodi 
both wtlii the*emperor-and his fi^vourite, Anippa* 
Caesar was said to assign Herod the aexf p&ce in 
his h,Yo\xr io Agiippa; A^ipp^ to esteem Herod 
hielier than any .01 his fnends, 'except Augustiu;/ 
-Whenever either visited t)ie eastern provinces, Herod 
was the first- to pay his homage* l^o see Agripp^ 
he sailed ^0 Mytelene, aifd afierw^d* ente;rtained 
Augustus himself in Syria*. On one occasidn, when 
Agnppawas engaged in wat near the BosphorucT) 
Herod suddenly appeared with a large fleet, and 
through all the campai^ assisted liim %Vithiiis per- 
sonsd support' and iidvice. • Herod took adv^ag^ 
of this alHuice;t6 enlaige his dominions. A district 
to the' east of Ithe sea of Genesaieth was farmed' 
by a. certsdn ^ei^odorus. This man maintained a . 
suspicious connexion with the freebooters^ who 
dwelt in. the mountain caies of Trachonitis. The 
Whole* province was n^ade over to Herod, who^ with 
his customalry rigour and. neveri^f, suppressed and 
hunted down tfc^robbers. Zenodorust and some of 
the Gadareties, i^ho complained of oppression^ laid 
their grievances fisiBt before Agrippa; afterward be-^ 
f0re Augrusttis' Himself; biki found their ears closed 
against all representations to the disadvantage of 
Herod. .Part of t^is district was created into a 
tetiarchate for his brother Pheroras* At Pahea% 
near the fountains 6f • the Jordan, where Caesarea 
Pbilippi afterward stood) was - built a temple Ol 
white marble to the honour of Csl^ar. 
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But the higher Herod advanced in the good graces 
of the Romans, hy Uiese costly and enduring marks 
of his adulatidn, the lower he «an!k in the good will 
of his jealous Jewish subjects. They suspected 
him, not without reason, of a-^fixed design to hea- 
thenize their nation and countiy. "Neither his muni- 

'ficence m diminishing t^'eir annual tat Qpe-third, 

' nor his {Seventies, coiSd suppress' their deep though 
secret murmurs. . He exercised a stem and vigilant 
police, interdicted all fraternities and assemblies, 
occasiohally suipiised the most disaffected, and 
hurried them to tne Hyrcania (hiai Bastile), whence 

. tiiey never retum^d^ He. was even said to wa^ the 
streets in disguise, to detect secret conspiracies,-and 
form a judgment, of th& popular feeling ; at one time 
he h^ deiermined to exact a general oath of alle-* 
|^ance,but the stricter and more powerful of the 
Pharisees, and the Essenes, an ascetic fratemityy 
openly refusing*cOmplianee,^e thought it-bette^ to 
urge the matter no farther^ 
■ At lengthf he determined on a measure, which- he 
hoped would at the same time emplpy the people, 
a^d ingratiate himself with all' classes^ the rebuild- 
ing-the temple in its former pride and magnificence* 

. The lapse of .five hundred years, ^d m& sieges 
which it h^d undergone, as it was the gr^at military 
post of 'the nation, ha4 much dilapidated the struo- 
tiire of Zorobabel. But the suspicious Jews beheld 

• the work of demolition commenco^.with the 'utmost 
jealousy ^and apprehension, lest, under .pretencq of 
repairing, the king should destroy entirely their 
sanctuary of their God. ' The prudence of Herod 
calmed their fears ; he made immense preparations 
before he threw down the old building: the work 
proceeded with the greatest regularity, and the na- 
tion saw with the utmost prid^ a new fabric of more 
regular and stately ardiitecture crowning the brow 
of Itforiah with its glittering masses of white mar 
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ble ^d pinnacles of gold. > Yet even while the tern* 
pie was proceeding, Herod maintained his double 
character; he presided at the Olympic games, made 
magnificent donations for their support, and the 
Jewish monarch was dominated peipetual president 
ot this solemn festival of Greece. On the other 
hand, Agrippa, on an excursion into Judaea, durinff 
which Herod showed hiin jail his great works, offered 
one hundred' oxen in the temple, and feasted the 
whole people. ' 

But the declining days of Herod were to be dark- 
ened with a domestic ti^edy, as mel^choly and 
awful ad those of bis earker life. His sumptuous 
palaces were again to resound, with strife, moum- 
mg, and murder. .Never Was an instance id which 
the heathen mi^ht . rtcognise so distinctly their 
avenging l^femesis ; or those of purer faith the pro- 
vidence of a Just and holy God, making cruelty its 
own avenger, and leaving crime to work, its late, 
though natural consequences, horror, ruin, and deso- 
lation.' It might have seemed, that the M>irit of the 
injured Mariamne hovered over the devoted house, 
and involving, the innocent a^ well as the guilty in 
\h.e common ruin, designated, the dwelling of her 
murderous husband as the.perpetual scene- oi misery 
and bloodshed. On the return of Alexander and 
AristobuluSv the two sons of Marialmne, to Jerusa- 
len^ they were receivedy notwithstanding their 
Roman education, with ^neral enthusiasm. The 
grace and beauty of. th6u; persons, their affable 
manners, above sul the blood of the ancient Asmo- 
nean princefi, which flowed in their veins, rendered 
them objects of the. deepest interest to the whole 
Hebrew nation.^^ Herod married them : Alexander 
to Glaphyra, the daughter of Ardhelaus, kinff of 
Cappadocia ; Aristobulus to "Mariamne, the dau^ter 
of Salome. Notwithstanding this, the envious mind 
of Salome, the sister of Herod, sickened at their 
Vot. II.— I 
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praises. Both her conscience, mid that of her brother 
rheroras, reoroached them with their share In the 
murder of Mariamne; they apprehended direct 
vengeance, on the accessiqn of the young princes. 
The youths themselves, p^haps, spoke without 
much discretion or reserve about their mother'b fate ; 
and rumours, aggravated by Salome and her party, 
began to spread abroad that they announced them* 
selves as her future avengers. For three years these 
insinuations made no deep impression on the mind 
of Herod, who was Justly proud of the popularity 
of his sons ; but while he was absent with Agrippa, 
in his war near the Bospl^orus, during which penod 
he obtained for the Jews of Asia Minor a ratification 
of all their privileges, which the Greeks had en- 
deavoured to wrest fh>m thtemi these sinister re* 
ports began to obtain mudi strjsngth smd consist- 
ency^ and consequently ny>re credit witn the suspi* 
cious father. Herod resorted to a most dangerous 
measure, in order to.subdue the pride of his sons, 
and inake them rndpe \entirely subservient to his 
will. He sent for his elder son, AnUpater, whom he 
fonneriy had by Doris^ the wife whcnn he divorced 
to marry Manamne, and set him up as a. sort of 
cpunteipoiise to the popularity and hopes of Alezax^ 
der and Aristobulu^. The dark, designing, and 
unscrupulously ambitious Antipater entered into aU 
the plots of Salomaand Pheroras; and, as Herod 
had pehpission f^m Rome to bequeath his crown 
to whichever of his sons he chose, her lost no oppot^ 
tunity of alienating his father's affections from the 
sons of Maria^me.« Herod, to place him more on 
a level with his rivals, introduped^him to Ajgri^pa, 
and sent him in the sUite of his powerM friend to 
Rome. From Rome the artful youth steadfastly 
pursued, by iheans jof letters, his insidious designs, 
till the mind of Herod was so inflamed, that he de« 
tcnnined to accuse his aons before the tribunal of 
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Augustus. The kins of Judsa and the two rojrfll 
youths appeared be^re the emperor at Aquileia^ 
Herod opened the cham by accusing them of uiw 
natural obstinacy and maobedience* and of entering 
into criminal practices against his.life. ShockcMd at 
this dreadful charge, the youths stood silent, unable 
to exculpate themselyes, without criminating their 
jealous and cruel father. Ilieir situation, and st^ 
more tl^eir sHence, and il^e modest defence^ into 
wKich tbey at length entered, excited the deepest 
mterest in their favour'; and Augustus, with that 
temperance and moderation which distinguished all 
his actions after he became emperor, succeeded in 
recoQciling the ij^ther to his children. Herdd re- 
turned wi£ them tcr Jerusalem. Still, however, in- 
fatuated in favour of Antipatei^ he declared him his 
heir ; in default of his issue, the suecession y(2B to 
' pass to the sons of Mariamne. A short and deceit- 
ful peace ensued, during which, Herod, having 
finished his splendid pi^ of G^sarea, solemnly 
dedicated it, at a great festival, to the emperor, and 
instituted quinquennial games to his honour. He 
fouAded at the same time the towns of Antipatiis, 
C3rpron, and'PhasaeMs; andbuik ^ lofty tower in 
Jerusalem, called likewisb idler ^e name of hiselder 
brother ]^hasael. Before long, tl^e' domestic dissen- 
sions broke out anew with greater vrolence. - Anti« 
pater, sometimes insidiously exculpating, sometimes 
artfuHy accu£ung his brothers,' kept the mind of 
Herod in a. continued fever of suspicious excite ^ 
ment. Hie king's own favourite brother, Pherorsis/ 
increased his wretchedness. He Bad become so 
infatuated with the love pf a female slave, as to 
refuse the hand of one of Herod's daughters. Not 
long after, on the offer of another daughter, Phero* 
ns toonsented to break' off hia connexion with the 
slave.' But before the espousals, he affain changed, 
his mind« imd refused . to conclude tne marriage* 
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Pheroras was a still worse enemy to the peace of 
Herod. He instilled in^ the mind of Alexander, 
that 'his father secretly cherished a guilty passion 
for his wifp'Glaphyra, Alexander boldly ques- 
tioned Herod, about this scandalous imputation. 
Pheroras, to avoid the' fury Of hi^ justly offended 
brother, laid the plot to the instigation of Salome, 
who vindipated herself with great energy. Yet 
these two dangerous inmates for some tune lost 
their infuence in th6 court. But th^ Wily Anti* 
pater still remained ; the sons of Mariahine were 
every day accused of new plots ; sometimes with 
perverting the eunuchs who held the chief officecr 
about the royal person, from whom they wbre said 
to have discovered the secret and feminine artifices 
which Herod used, to ^disguise the advance of old 
age ; sometimes with designing the death of their 
father; or with a design of fl3ring tp Rome, or with 
entering into toeasofiable correspondence with the 
Parthians., Night and day these charges were re- 
peated ; the whole court l>ecame a scene of gloom, 
suspicion, and distrust^ Friend shitcak from mend ; 
ev«ry society swarmed^ With spies ; men accused 
each other, from personal and private gromids of 
animosity. Sometimes their evil practices recoUed 
on their own ^ads; when the evidence was insuf-* 
ficient, Herod, oisappointed of his victims, wreaked 
his vengeance on the accusers. Those who fre- 
quented the poresence of the sovereign, were 
suspected of sinister designs; those who stood 
aloof, were selfrconvieted of disloyalty. Whoever 
had at any tim^ shown marks of mvour or attach- 
ment to the suspected sons Of Mariamne, though 
his own most firm and steadfast friends, feU into dis- 
grace. At length, alt the confidential slaves of 
Alexander having been put to 'the rack, sdme kind« 
of evidence was wrung from their extorted con- 
fessions, and the unhappy youth committed to prison 
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aiid loaded ^th chains. Here he adopted a strange 
and desperate measure ; he sent fourpapei^ to hi« 
father, Med with the most e:{[traTagant and impro* 
bable treasons, in all of which he avowed his parti- 
cipation^ but implicated Salome, Pherbras, and all 
the most influential and faithful ministers of his 
father. Herod was worked up to a.pitch of frcoizy, 
persons of all ran^ were daily seized» and ekher 
put to the torture, or executed at once. 

At length Archelaus, king o.f Cappadocia, thtf 
father-in*kw of Alexander, arrived at the court of 
Jerusalem^* By first dexterously humouring the 
finenzy of Herod^^and' pretending to enter into his 
suspicions} afterward by .aurguing dispassionately 
the improbability of the accusations, he succeeded 
in reconciling the father and son, and- ALaxahder 
was reinstated in freedom, and favour. 

At this, period Herod was not without zfudety 
arising from foreign distuibances. With all hfs 
vigour and severity he had never entirely suppressed 
the banditti of the Trachpnitis. Encouiagea byjthe 
secret protection of the Arabs, this lai^ess race 
commenced new depredations. ' Obodes was at ^t 
time king of Arabia. Petrea, but all the authority 
was in the hands of Syllaeus. This SyllsBUS had at 
onetime proposed to m^nry. Salome, tiie sister of 
Hevod ; but the abjuration of his religion being de« 
manded as the price of the connexion, he broke off 
the match, declaring that he should be stoned by the 
Arabians for such a compliance. - Tho troops of 
Herod puttsued the banditti into the dominions of 
Obodes, destroyed Repta, thenr strong hold, ai^d dis- 
comfited an .Arabian force which espoused their 
party. This was*represented by SyUeus, at Rome, 
as a wanton said ui^provoked aggressic^ upon the 
kingdom of Arabia* The credit of Herod began to 
waver ; but he immediately- despatched the eloquent 
Nicolaus of Daaiascus (?ji historian whose con* 

13 
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temporary life of llerod is' Wbrtunately lost) to the 
Roms^ Court, and through his address the cause 
assumed a better 'aspect, and was finally settled not 
only to his exculpation, but to his honour. Augus- 
tus had even detennmed to confer on Herod ^ the 
kingdom of the Nabathean Arabians : but the dread- 
ful dissensions of his fomily, which had asfain broken 
out with greater fiiry than eVer^ induced the cautious 
emperor at least to delay his munificent intention. 
Antipater,' Salome^and-Pheroras, had^igain obtained 
the ear of Herod: He wrote to Rome the most 
dreadful charges against the sons of Mariamne; and 
Augustus, af^r endeavouring to sooth the mad- 
dened spirit of the father, consented diat the sons 
should be brought to trial at Ber3rtus. Satuminus 
and yolUmnius,-the governors of Syria, presided iii 
the court The only fact 'Which wais .clearly proved 
against- them was a design of flying beyond the 
power of their suspicious father ; but so titrong 
were the chai^ges, and so vehement the exertions of 
Herodf who acted as his owa advocate, examining 
witnesses, and reading documents with the strongest 
and most Violent emphasis, that a verdict of coh- 
demnation was at length extorted from a majority 
of the council. The unhappy youths, who hadniot 
been permitted to make their defence, ^waited their 
doom in silence. Yet still Herod Wiuited eoulaffe 
to execute his own barbarous design. The whole 
people, particularly the armyy looked on in deep but 
suppressed interest, till one Teron, a gallant soldier, 
openly expressed the general feeling in the presence 
of the monarch. - His ii^erfei^nce turned out« 
eventually, fatal to himself and to the sons of 
Mariamne. He was accused of having tampered 
with the l)arber of Herod agsdnst.his life ; and Alex- 
ander was implicated as priv^ to the crime. • The 
son of the, barber to save his rather's life, confirmed 
the accu3ation.' Teron was put to death on the 
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spot, and the final order issued that Alexander and 
his brother should be strangled at Sebaste. Either 
on this or on some similar occasion, his imperial 
protector, Augustus, uttered this bitter sarcasm — 
that he had rather be one of Ilerod's swine &an one 
of his sons. 

The crime did iiot remain long unavenged; it 
recoiled with dreadful force agsunst almost all who 
were implicated. The low-rom wife of Pheroras 
had connected herself with the Pharisaic party; 
and when, on the refusal of 7000 of tiiis faction to 
take an oath of allegiance to Augustus and to 
Herod, they were heavily fined, she discharged the 
whole of the mulct.' Kumours began to spread 
abroad of prophe.cies^ which declared that God in- 
tended to transfer the government of his people 
from the line of Herod to that of Pheroras. Phe- 
ronts was conimanded to separate himself from his 
wife, to whom all these' intri^es were attributed. 
He refused, and lost aU the favour with which he 
had been oace regarded by his brother and bene- 
factor. Yet, when a sh9rt.time after he fell ill, and 
lay 6n his death-l)ed,'the kindly feelings of Herod 
revived, and he visited him with fraternal tender- 
ness. On the death of Pheit)rad suspicions began 
to arise that his malady was^ not in the course of 
nature: two of his freedmen -openly charged his 
wife with having poisoned him. Herod oraered a 
strict investigation of the transaction: in the pro- 
cess a darker and more horrible secret came to light. 
Antipater, the beloved son, for whom he had im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his^own children — 
Antipater, the heir of his km^dom, was clfsarly 
proved to have conspired with Pheroras to poison 
his old and doting father, and thus to secure and ac- 
celerate his own succession. ' The wife of Pheroras 
acknowledged the whole plot, ^nd declared that the 
affectionate conduct of Herod to Pheroras, on his 
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death-bedf had melted the heart of the fratricide, 
who had commanded her to throw into the fire the 
subtle poison which had already been prepared. 
His wife, Mariamne, daug^hter of. Simon the High 
Priest,' was implicated in the conspiracy: he repu« 
diat^d her immediately* deposed her father, and ajp- 
pointed Mattathias to the high priesthood. Anti- 
pater ^as at Rome ; and the-horror-stricken Herod 
dis)99mbled his detection of the,eoii8pi]:]acy;^et still 
obscure intimations spread abroad, Which, however, 
did not reach the ears of Antipater. Triumphing 
in the success of hift intrigues' and' the unbounded 
promises of support which- he had purchased at 
Rome — confident in his speedy if not immediate in« 
heritance of the throne-— in all the pride of success- 
ful guilt, and the m^gnant assurance that his rivals 
were entirely removed by, death, Antipater landed 
at Caesarea. The once-crowded port seemed a 
solitude ;. no acclama^ons rose around him> no de- 
putations waited upon, him at His landing ; the few 
people who met turned aloof, or looked on as if they 
now dared to hate him undisguisedly ; every one 
seemed in possession of some fezunid secret, of 
which he alo^e was, ignoirant. It was too late to 
fy: he was constrained to dissemble his terrbrs, 
and proceed to Jerusalem* There he was immedi- 
ately summoned before the tribunal of Herod, who 
sat with Vapus, the RoQian ffovernor of Syria, for 
his ^assessor. . The proofs of his giiilt were full ^d 
conclusive: he waa condemned without the least 
hesitation, . Herod, already afflicted bv his last 
morial malady, delayed the execution, but in the 
mean time made his- final alterations in his will. 
He bequeathed the kingdom to Antipas, passing 
over Archelaus and Philip, who were supposed to 
be implicated in the conspiracy of Antipi^ter. He 
left splendid bequests to Csesar,. to his wife Julia, tc 
her soils, his friends, and even his freedman. Thus 
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the greal aotd magnificent Herod lay, afflicted in 
body by the most painfiil and loatlisome msdady, 
toimented. in mind by the ingratitude of his favourite 
son — perhaps with remorse for the murder of those 
of Mariamne. His last hours were still further im- 
bittered by the turbulence and disaffection of his 
scdbjects. < * 

Among th^ ionoyations of Herod nothing offended 
the eyes of the zealous Jews more than a large 
golden eagle, whifh he had placed over ^e great 
gate of the temple. Soikie danng and entbusiastie 
youths, instigated by two (^lebrated teachers, 
named Judas^aiid Matuiias, conspired to tear down 
the offensive^ emblem. On a rumour of Herod's 
death, they put their design in execution. Being 
apprehended, they boldly justified their conduct. 
Herod at first assumed something like moderation: 
he assembled the chiefs of the people, reproached 
theniwith the ungrateful return which they made 
for his munificence in, rebuilding the temple, which 
the' Asmonean princes had left in decaV; and only 
displaced Mattathias, the Hiffh Priest, who was sus- 
pected to have encouraged the enterprise* The 
most drimins^ of the ^tual assailants and their 
teachers were burnt alive. But now the disorder of 
the king made sensible prog;ress ; a slow .fire seemed 
creeping through all his vital parts : he had a rabid 
appetite whichne dared not gratify on account of 
internal ulcers, and dreadful pains, particularly in 
the colon. Droplsical symptoms appeared in his 
feet, which were swoln^ and exuded. Ulcers^ which 
bred worms, preyed on the loiter region of his belly 
and the adjacent ^arts. His breathing was difficult : 
and violent spasms, which seemed to give him un- 
natural strength, convulsed his frame.. lEIe sought 
relief from the warm bituipuious bathsof Callirhoe, 
but returned to Jericho without improvement. 
There the frensor of his malady workmg on the 
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Hataral sternness of his ^disposition^ he is said to 
have . imagined a kind of testamoitaiy crueltyv 
ahnq^ too horrible to be believed : he (fetermined 
to extort a universal mourning, for his death from 
the reluctant people. - He commanded some of all 
the chief fanulies in Judsa to be seized, shut up in 
the Hippodrome, and strictly enjoined his sister 
Salome that, imtnediatehr he expired, the guards 
should be let loose, and an unsparing massacre 
commence. Tlius a wide, and'genei:9l, and heart* 
felt wailing would spiead throughout all the land 
with the news of his death. But ihe dying requests 
of kings proverbially fail of their aocomplishment, 
and, happily for human nature, this sangumary 
injimction was disregarded. . 

Among these atrocities of thff later days of Hefod^ 
what is called the Massacre of the Innocents (which 
toolL place late in the year before, or early in the 
same year with, the death of Heorod, four years 
before the vulgar ^ra of Christ,) pass^ away un* 
noticed. The murder^ of a few cmldien, in a small 
vUlage nfitar Jerusalem, would excite little sensa* 
tion among such a succession of dreadful evrats, 
except among the immediate suflerars. The jea* 
loii^rpf Herc^ againit any one who should be bom 
hBalSSHfinJndtMir--4he dread that the hiffh relimous 
^lirit of the people, mighf be re-excited by the 1m^ 
of a real MesHan*-as wdl ad the summary manner 
in which he endeavoured to rid himself of ihe db^ed 
of his fears, are strictly in accordance wit^ the 
lelentlessness and decision of his ohaiacter. 

At length, jus$ before his death, the ratifieation.of 
the sentence affiunst Antipater arrived from Rome* 
It found Herod in a paroxysm of tormept so gieat 
that he had attempted to lay violent hands on him* 
self. The rumour of his death induced Antipater to 
make a desperate attempt to bribe the keeper of his 
prison lliis last-offenoe. was fatal. 'Herod just 
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raised himself up in his bed to give the mandate for 
his execution, and then fell back-^had only time 
once more to remodel his will ; and thus, dispensing 
death on one hand, and kingdoms on the other j 
expired. 
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BOOK XII. \ . ; 

^^^E BERODlJkN'rAlClLT- ^ 

t 
^rehelauf^Roman Owtiemora-rPontilta Pila^»— Herod JSitt^Hiih^ 
PMlip—^ceessif(n of CaUgnla-^^grivpa-^-Peroemaioia in jSteia»' 
' ^ irict^Pkilo — BaiyUmfan Jewo^Agr^^a King. 

' • • •• • . : ••'•«. 

TpB executioner had xnade frigbtful rayages in 
thefkmily of Herod j but still k powerful, if united, 
race suirived. Ten wives of Herod are;mientioned 
in history* The first, Doris, the mother of Ahti* 
pat^r the last and the only unpitied victim of his 
vengeance. The second, Mariamne, the Asmonean 
pilncess, the mother' of the unfortunate Anstobidus 
and Alexander, and of two daughters, Salalbpsio 
and" Cypros. Aristobulus, by Bemicier his cousin, 
left four childj^^n — 1, Herod A^ippa, who became 
c(istiRguish0d at a later period--2, Herodias, infa-^ 
moiis iQi her>diYorce of her first husband, her uncle 
Philip, and her incestuous marriage with Herod 
Antipas— 3, Aristobulus-^4, Herod.. The ifdrd wif% 
6f Herod the Or^at vrafi Mariamne^ daughter of 
Simon the High Priesjt, the mother of -Herod Philip. 
The n^me of Herod Philip wais^effaced from the will 
of his father, on 'account of- his mOther'is supposed 
connexion with the conspiracy against hi9 life. 
The Jburth, a niece b^r the brother's side ; the^i^ 
a niece* by the sister's side, whose names 4o not 
appear, and who had nt^ issue. - The sixU^, Malthace, 
a Samaritan, the mother of^f, Archelaus — Q, ^ered 
Aniipas— r3, Olympian. It was .among this, family 
that his .dominions Were chiefly divided. Thi 
seoeMhj Cleopatra of Jerusalem^ the mother of-^ 
1, Herod— 2, Philip^ Tetiarch of Trachonitis* The 
e^b^Pells^s, the mother ofPhasaelis. tHenuUhf 
Phedra, mothler of. Roxana.^ The tenik, Elpis, the 
mother of Salome* 

Vol. IL— K 
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The \irill of Herod had designated, the sons of 
Maltbace as his successors* T9 Herod Antipaa 
were assigned Galilee and Peraea — to Archelaus, 
Idumaea, Samaria^ and Judaea. ^Archelaus at onc3 
assumed the direction of affi^irs in Jerusalem. l*he 
ftmeral of his falKer wa£i.the first pbjeqt of his care. 
The lifeless remains of Herod seemed to ret^n his 
characteristic magnificence.* ^T^ie^bodjrwas borne 
aloft on a bier, which was- adcSied with costly pre- 
cious atones. The linen was of the richest die; 
the winding-sheet of-.purple. It still wore the dia^ 
dem; and, sd)ove thaty the gulden crown of royalty-r- 
the sceptre was in its hand. The sons and relatives 
of Herod attended the bier. All the milits^ry force 
followed, distributed according to their nations, 
i^rst his body-guard — then his foreign mercenaries, 
Thracians^ Germans, Gauhs^-then the rest of the 
army j. in war a rray. Last came five hi^dred of his 
court-ofl5cers, , bearing sweet spices, with. which' the 
Jews embalmed th^ dead. In this pomp the pro- 
cession passed, on, by slow stages, to the Herodium, 
a fortified ^akce about twenty-five miles from 
Jerieho. ' . ' ' . 

^ Archelaus, according to Jewish nsalge, mourned 
for seven days; out rumours were indufitriously 
propagated by his enemies, that, while he wore the 
decent garb of sorrow duringthe 4ay-time, his nights 
were a&ndone^ to revelry, and tp the most undis- 
guised rejoicing $tmong liis own private friends. 
At the end of this time, he gave a splendid funeral 
baiiquet tot the whole people, and then entered the 
temple in great^ pohip amid general acclamations ; 
and, t£^ng his seat on a golcleh Ijhrone, delivered an 
address to the riiultitude. - His speech Was concilia- 
tory and temperate. He alluded to his fatherV 
oppressions— -thanked the people for their loyal re- 
ception-^proiliised to reward their good conduct- 
but declined assuming the royal diadem till his 
father's testament should be ratified at Home. The 
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peopl^ vied iivith each other in the vehemence of 
their applause, but their acclamations were mingled 
with demands by no means so acceptable to the 
royal ear. Some called for a. diminution of the 
public burden i others for the release of the, pri* 
soners, with' whom Herod had crowded the. dun- 
geons ; some more speci^cally for the^entue absm- 
donment of the taxes on the^ sale of commodities |n 
the markets, which had be^ levied with ^e utmost 
rigour. Arche)aus .'lis^pied with great afiability, 
promised largely, and, Imving perfonned<^acfiftcei9 
retired. - 

While he was t^reparing for his voyage, the zea- 
lous party which had been concerned in the demo- 
lition of the Eagle, collected their stlrength. They 
bewailed with frantic outcries the deatii of Matthiasy 
the teacher, and his seditious pupfls, who had e^en 
been deprived of thp rites of burial by the unrelenting 
rigoiir of Herpd-^audno unintelligible execrations 
against the deceased mOh^urch "Were mingled with 
their lamentations. They demanded the summa^ 
punishment of* all who had Been' ^employed in the 
recent exeouQons, the ej^ulsion of the High Priest, 
and the substitution of one more legally a]^inted« 
Archelaus' attempted to allay the tumult by eoneili- 
atorv measures.. He sent officer/ after, officer to 
sootn, to expostulate,* to admonish^ to threaten* 
Argument and menace were alike uhavailiflg* Tfad 
l^lamorous multitude would listen to neither, and the 
sedition grew every day more alarming* The dan- 
^r wa^ fOQTe ui^^ent on^aecbunt of the approaching 
Passover, which assembled the Jews from all qtar^ 
t^rs of the country, and -even strangers froin the 
most remote parts of the worid. If it was di^cult 
at any time to keep the fanatical multitude of Jeru- 
salem in cheeky it Wsts still more so, when this 
formids^l^^ addition was made to their numbers. 
The leaders of the faction held their meetings in the 
temple itself^ where they were abmidantty^- sup* 
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plied with provisions by their friends, who did not 
jlcmple to beg in their behalf. It was high time to 
interfere, acnoArchelaus sent a centurion with a band 
of soldiers to disperse the multitude, to apprehend 
the ringleaders, and briti^ them before his tribunal. 
They arrived while the sacrifice was offeriaff^ The 
zealots inflamed the multitude, who atta^Ked^ the 
soldiers, maoy of whom were stoned; the rest, with 
the centurion, made their escape, but with great 
difficulty, and dreadfully^ maimed.. ' This done, the 
s^rifitfe cjuietly Tppoceeded.v. Archelaus found it^ 
necessary, if he/would n6t at oilcc throw up all his 
authority, to act with greater vigotir. He gave 
orders for a large body of troops ta advance. The 
cavalry cut off the strangers from the provinces who 
we^ encan^ped without the city,Jrom the zealotft 
wh|^ occupied the temple; The nj^ultitude fled on 
all sides; those of Jerusalei^i dispersed; the strangers 
retreated to the mountains; 3000 were Blain. Arche " 
laus issued a proclamation^ commanding all the 
strangers to retui-n to- their homes; they obeyed 
with reluctance, and, to »thd universal' horror, the 
great national febti^al, thus i&terhipted, was not 
concluded. 

Archelaus set out for Rome, accompanied bf ' 
Nicolaus of Damascus, and ^any of his relatives', 
all with th^ ostensible purpose of supporting his 
claim to the thron6, some with the secret design of 
thwarting his -actvancement. Among the latter was 
Salome, the false and intriguing sister of Herod* 
At Gaesar^a he met ^abinus, the "• Procurator of 
Syria, who was. hastenihg'to iudaea, in or^er to 
make himself ufaster of' the treasures left by Herod, 
and to obtain nulitary possession of the ooulitry, 
by seizing the fortresses which that king had built. 
Through the interference of Varus, the prefect of 
Syria, Sabinus agreed to suspend his march, to 
leave Archelaus in possession of the treasures, and 
to undertake no measure till the arrival of an edict 
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froia Rome. But nq sooaerhadAxdie^iift set flaO, 
aiid Varus leturaed to Antioeh^ thao Sabinufl 
marched to Jerusalem, seized vthe palace^ sum-t 
moned thp kpepen of the treasures 4o; jender up 
their accouo^Sv and tlie militarf officers to cede the 
fortresses. All, howler, nmiai^ed fiaithful to their 
change, and relbsed to complj^ldihout direct orders 
from Rome. ^ • ^ \ 

ArchelaUfi^ had to encounter a formidable Of^si- 
tion to his attainmeHt of the roVal d!g^ity^Ilot merely 
from the caprice or pride of tne Emperor, hut jfrom ^ 
intrigues set on foot in his own family. His youngfet ' 
brother, Herod Antipas, arrived in Rome to maintain 
his own pretensions to the crown, grounded on a 
former. will of Herod, inade, as his party asserted, 
when/ his father was in % jBaner state of Blinds than 
atnis decease, and in ;wl)ich he was- named first. 
His mother Il(lalthac0; Saipme his aunt, Ptolemy the 
brother of Nioolaus bf Damasoiis, a great fairourite 
with l^s father, andL Iremeus, a man. of great elo- 
quence and £J?ility, espoused the party of AntipaAi 
Augustiis apppi^ted a solemn hearing of the cause, 
and in thaii naughty spirit .which delighted- in dis- 
playing kin|[S [kiUicIy pleading for their thrones 
before t|ie KK>tstp6l of Roman aubjecti, appointed 
Oaius, the, son oif Agri|^a,-ia]id his owft daughter 
JuMa« afterward iloted for her profligacy, to presi^ 
on the occasion*. Antipater, the son of S^ome, 
conducted the ^ause or Herod Antipas. He in- 
sisted oh the former will of Herod — accused- .j^rche- 
laus of a98umuig the ci^Qwn without the dianction oi^ 
the Einperor— of unseemlyxejoiciBgsat the deaA 
of his father--and of wanton acts, of tyranny 
against the ^bpl^-Hoging and aggtairating the 
£eadful slai4^ter durmg the tumult of the Pass*' 
oVer. The eloquent Nieolato of Damascus main- 
tained the cause of Arehelaus with his accustomed 
ability. The Emperor took time to delibeiate oo 
his judgment. ^ > 

K2 
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"Whii^ these afFairs wejre pending' Bt Rome, intiel- 
ligence arrived that Judsea was in a state of insur- 
recticHi. The rapacity and insolence of ^ iSabinus 
had exasperated the people, already in a state of 
tumultuary excitement. Varos adv^cied to Jeru- 
salem, seizQd^ the ringlead^is, and re-established 
order— but. uiufortmiaieh; left Sahinusfoelund him to 
maintain the peace. The sole object of this uh» 
scrupii^oud cjommand^vras^to fimd an opportunity 
and excuse> for seizing^ the tempting treasures of 
this oj;)ulent city, as well Ih<>s6 left by Herod, ks the 
more inestknab^e. riches contained in the temple.^ 
All his acrts tended to ffoad the people to insur- * 
rection. - ' \ 

The Pentecost ilrew on, and the Jews gathered 
together from all quarters with, the d^libeilate mten* 
tion of wreaking their vengeance on Sabinus^ Fibm ' 
iH^th the GaUleeStlrom. Idlun8Sl^ fiom Jericho, said 
from the provinci^s beyond Jordan, vast multitudes 
eame crowding into the city. One paity-encamped 
in\tne cirous^tothe south, .one .occupied a pbsitiqn 
to the noct&, another to. the west of |tie nemple ; 
and thus shut up the jingle legion of Varus in the 
Palace* Sabinus sent pressing messages to Yanls 
for ^relief. In the^^eaotime he himself, for with 
mote than Roman rapacity he does not sbem to have, 
possessed Roman .valour, ascending the lofty towet 
of Phaisaelis, gave orders to his tsfkapa to make a 
despers^te sally, and fo^ce their way to the temple. 
The Jews, jkhough repelled by; the disciplined valour 
of the legioiiaiies^ fought with courage, and, mount- 
ing on the roofs of the cloisters or porticoes which 
surrounded the outer oourt of the temple^ annoyed 
the^assailants with stones, javelins, and other mis- 
siles. The Romans at lengfth set fire to the cloisters, 
the roofs of which were made of wood, cemented 
"with, pi^ch and waxi^and the whole fnag^nificent 
ran^ became one ^immense conflagration: ^e 
gildmg meltedi the columns fell, and all tiie Jews 
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\sgon the roof >were either cruslied to death amoiig 
the bls^sing ruins, qi lay victilhs^ to the unrelentisg 
fury of the enemy l.sqme of the moVe desperate {€& ' 
on their oy^ sword^; npt one escaped; But the - 
flames could not repress the daHng rapstcity of ^e 
Roman soldiery : .thqy brok6 int<) the temple, plun- 
dered on air sMes;. and even seizeid the ^ sacred 
treasures, from which Sa^iniie secured the greater 
part of 400 talents;- the rest was secreted by the 
pillagers. Maddened with thiis outrage, the bravest 
of the Jews assembled froni- ail quarters, besieged 
the .palace, but offerei^ Sabinus his life if he and bis 
legion would evacuate the eity. . Many of Herod's 
soldiers. deserted 4o the Jew^4.bQt,.on the other 
hand, two distinguished ^fficers^ Rufus, the com- 
mander of Herod'd cavalry* and Grati^s, the captaih 
of his infantry,' with 3000 Samaritan troops; Joined 
Sabinus, The Jews pressed the siege with 'vigour, 
and'hegan to mine the -palace^ at' the same time 
urging SabinusKto ^uit the city, and leave them td 
their own gpvemmeht ; out Sabinus would not'triist 
their fedth. 

The whole country was in the same .^readful state 

of anarchy* The severe military police Of Herod 

was now withdrawn or suspended, on account of 

the unc^rtaint]^ of the > sviccession. The Romans 

exercised all the. oppression without affording the 

prptection of despotic sovereignty: and ^ the period 

wh^n the natiQn was hx the highest state of excite- 

ment--«ome looking forward, with sober patriotism^ 

to ttie restoration of their national independence— 

otiiers, of m^nre ardent zeal, to the fuliilmont of their 

national prophecies in the person of some mighty 

conquerbr^ th^ fyaae of whose destined birth at this 

period prevailed ^according to the' e3;pressiQn of the 

Roman historian, throu^oi^ all the Esist, — the 

whole country -was. without any* regular govern-^ 

ipent ; adventurer s^ter adventurer , sprang up in 

every quarter, not one of whom was too base or too 
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de^epextAe to assemble a number, either of daring 
T(i>bers or, deluded fanatics, around hlfi standard. 
Two thousand of Herod's tiroops having beendis- 
ttussed^ spread over Judaea, subsistedon plunder, and 
besieged Achiab^ a cousin of Kerod^ who took refuge 
in the mountains. . One Jiiaas^ son of Hezekias, a 
noted captain of ^banditti, Btirpni^ed Sepphoris, 
seized ^the treasures, and plundered the armory, 
from which he- supplied his followers, who^became 
the terror of ihe district. ' Simon, a slate of Herpd, 
a naanof great- personal strength and beauty, had 
the audacity ^o assume the diadem. He plundered 
the pal^e m Jericho, aiid several of the other royaT 
residences ; his' followers biffnt that of Betharamp- . 
tha,'near the Jordan. He tr^s at length attacked by 
Gratus, taken in a ravine, ahd ^beheaded. Aiiother 
adventurer, Athronges, a common shepherd, with 
his four brotl^ers, men of extraordinary personal 
strength "and coumge, collected ' a' predatory bahd^ 
and waged opeii war both against the Romans and 
the royal party* Athroii^s also afiHSumed- the dia- 
dem. He had the boldness to attack a Roman ^co- 
hort, which, was escorting a convoy of provisions 
and arms, near iBmmans. One centurion and ^00 
men were killed;. the test escaped with difficulty,^ 
leavii^g the dead on the -field of battle Nothing 
could excebd the rapacity and cruelty of this btod. 
They Were not subdi^ed till long after, when one 
brother havmg' been dlain in battle by Gratus, the ' 
othe^ in a coiSflict -against Ptolemy,- and the eldest 
taken,/the youn^st, who survived, broken in spirit, 
and -fin<ling his ti^oops dispersed, surrendered^ to 
Archelaus.^ - - 

In consequence of urgent ehfreaties from dabi- 
nus, and dreading- the peril in which his legion was 
placed, Varus, the Prefect of S3rria, assembled at 
Ptolemais the two legions remaining in Syria, and 
four troops of horse, with some allies from Bery tus, 
and soma. Arabian ba^ds* Part he sent fbrward 
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Jnto Galilei ; they Tecovered and burnt Sepphoris, 
dod subdued the whole district. With the rest he 
adyaneed hi person to Samaria, trhich had t^en 
no part in the late insurrections. His Arabian 
allies committe^'dreadful depredations, Jbuming and 
ravaging on all sides t helumself gave orders for 
the bumihg of Enunaus^in revenge for the loss of 
the cohort defeated b]^ Athrong^s. On his approach - 
to Jerusalem, the forces from the cbuntiy broke up • 
their siege of Sabinus ami dispersed: the inhabit- 
ants submitted, and laid the whole ]t>lame of the 
insurrection on the strangers. *. Sabirius, ashamed, 
of meeting Varus, stole away.t^ the coast, and took 
shipr for Rome. Varus spread his troops over the 
country, and seized the notorious ringleaiders in the 
recent tumults ; 2000 were crucified, the rest par- 
doned. Finding, however, that the rapacity^ of his 
own forties, partioula!)rly hkr Arabian allies, from 
their hatred of Herod, increased the miscmef, he 
disniissed the latter, and advanced only with his 
own force on a body of 10',000 men, which ap- 
peared in arms on the borders, of Idnmsa. These 
msurgents were persuaded by Acfiiab to sunrender : 
the leaders were^^nt to Roine for trial; a; general 
amnesty was granted to the rest. Augustus treate4 
the erimmals with lenity^ excepting those who were 
related to the house of Herod, whom he ordered to 
be put to <leath for their unnatural* hostility to U^a 
head of their own^family. 

In the meantime the great de6isi6ti which was to 
award the dominions of Herod remamedin suspense* 
A deputation of 500 Jews arrived at Rome, to>^ peti- 
tion for the re-establishment of ^ir ancient con- 
stitutiouf and the total suppression. of the kingly 
government. They were' joined by 8000 of theur 
comitrymen, resident in Epme. . An a^udience was. 
granted, in which they enlarged oil the oppressions, 
cruelti6S| summar]^ executions, and enormous taxa^ 
lions of the elder Herod, Tlfe whole Iierodiaii» 
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family now fbtmd it «zpedient to ^ve up their dis* 
BensioQfi, 9ndr unite their common interest. Herod 
Philip arrived it the same time to support his own 
claims.' e 

At length ^the imperial edQct 'appeared: it con- 
firmed for the most part the will oi Herod. Arche- 
laiis was appointed to > the sovereignty of Judaea^ 
Idumaea, and Samaria^' under tli^e title, of Ethnarch; 
that orking was reserved as a reward f6r future good 
conduct. Herod Antipas obtained Galilee and 
Persa ; Philip— ^Auranitis« TraQhonitiiB, Paneas^ and 
Batanea'. The Samaritans were rewarded for their 
peaceable behaviour by the reduction of pne quarter , 
of their tribute. . The chief cities of Aihifhelaua were 
Jerusalem,. Sebaste (Samaria), Caesarea, and Joppa.. 
Gaza, Oadara, and Hippo, as Gioeek towns, wer6 
added to ihe prefecture of Syria. The annual 
revenue of Archelaus was 600 talents. The be- 
quests of Herod to ^aldme were confirmed; and' in 
addition she obtained tl^e towns of Jamma, Azotus 
and Phasaelis, and a palace in Ascalon: her yearly 
revenue was sixty ''talents. The wealth, left to 
August US) he distributed, diiefiy as a dower, to two 
unmarried daughters of Heirod, whom he united to 
two sons of Pheroras. He retained nothing except 
some magnificent {date, as a memorial of his frioid* 

At this juncture an impostor inade his appearance^ 
who assumed the name of Alexander, the murdered 
son of Mariamne. So like was he in person to that 
ill-fated youth, imd so well had he^been tutored hy 
an unprineipl^d. adventurer, who was intimately ao« 
qvainted with the eourt of Herod, that wherever he 
went, in <Jrete and Melos, wh^re z, munber of Jews 
resided,, he Was received with all the attachment 
which tite naticm felt to the raee Of their Asmonean 
princes: he was liberally furnished with money, 
and holdhr set out for Rome to demand his inherit 
imce. .The Jews crowded forth to meet him, and 
escorted him into the city with loud acclamations. 
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Celadus, one of the Emperor's freedmen, who had 
been familiarly acquainted 'with the sons of Marl- ' 
amne, was sent to investigate the case : he was im- 
posed upon like the riest. Not so Augustus him- 
self, who, on sending for the false Alexander, ob- 
served that his. hands were hard and horny, and that 
his whole person wanted the delicacy and softness 
•of the royal youth. . Still both he and his tutor sup- 
ported a - strict cross-examination, till at length 
Augustus himself led'.the youth aside, and promised 
to him a free pardon if he would confess the im- 
posture. ' The youthf either, supposing himself de- 
tected, or awed by the iiiipprial presence^ acknow- 
•ledged the deception ; .and Cseisar, seeing thathe was 
of a strong' and muscidar. make, ordered him as a 
rower to his galleys. His instructer was put to 
death. ^ V 

Archelaiis (B.C. 3)r assumed the^ dominion of 
Judaea, and governed with great injustice and 
cruelty. Such is the unanimous, report of all his- 
torians, confirmed by hiis condemnationy after a 
solemn hearing t>eibre Augustus. . Yet. few facts 
have transpired by which posterity nw^y judge of the 
equity of the sentence* He displaced Joazar from 
the pontificate, ^andistibstitDted his brother i^leazar. 
EleazstT in his turn was supplapted by- Jesus, son of 
Siva. The unlawful marriage of the Ethnarch with 
Glaphyra, thjs daughter of Archelaus, king of Cap- 
padocia, and widow of his' brother. Alexander, and 
his divc^ce ^ his own wife,- Mariamne, gave great 
offence to his zealous su}:ijects. He repaired the 
palace at Jericho with great magnificence, and paid 
much attention to the cultivation of >he palm-treeus 
in the neighbourhood. Such are the barren inci- 
dents of a reign of iiine years; at the end pf which 
Archelaus was hastily summoned to Rome, while 
sitting at a banquet. His< cause was formally heard, 
his brothers as well as his subjects being his ac- 
cusers. He was banished to yiemie, in Gaul f bi^ 
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estates confisca^ted, and Judea reduced to a Romm 
province. Thus the sceptre finidly departed from 
Judah: the kingdom of David and Solomon — of 
the ^ Asmonean princes and of Herod, sank into a 
district, depend^t on the prefecture of Sjrria, though 
administered by its own governor, a man usually of 
the equestrian order. 

At this period of the Jewish history, when the 
last semblance of independence passed- a^ay, and 
Ju^^ea became part of a Roman proyince, it may 
be well to cast a rapid view ov%r the state of the 
people, and their. more' important existing institu- 
tions.' 

' The supreme judicial authority was exercised by 
the^anhedrin, the great ecclesiastical and jcivil 
council. The origin of this famous court is involved 
in obscurity. The Jews, it has been observed, took 

Eride in deducing its lineal desceiit fr^m that est&- 
lished by Moses in the Wilderness. ' The silence 
of the- whole mtervening y story to' the captivity, 
has been considered fatal to these' lofty.pretcnsions. 
Others date its origin from the captivity: others 
again from the reorgaiiization^of the Jewish polity 
by the Maccabees. The Sanhedrin consisted of 
seventy-one ^Jjeraons, partly priests, partly Levites, 
partly elders. The High Priest, whether of right 
or i^ot-is. much disputed, usually sat as. pi^esident: 
he was entitled Nasi>.or prinee. At. his right hand 
sat the Ab-beth-Din, th^ father of the council, or 
vice-president t on his left, the Wise Man, perhaps 
the most, learned .amOng> the doctors of the law. 
The constitution of the .rest of the council, and their 
mode of election, are involved in much obscurity. 
The qualifications of a member ctf this court, as 
stated by the Jewish writers, are curious. ** TTiey 
must be religious, and learned in arts and languages. 
Some added, in their fanciful attachment to flie 
' number seventy, that they must understand seventy 
languages ! They must havt some sk^ in physic. 
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arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, and be acquainted 
with what belonged to magic, sorcery, and idolatry, 
that they may know how to judge 6f them. They 
must be without maim or blemish of body; men of 
years, but not extremely old, because such are com- 
monly of too great severity ;' and they must befcUkers 
Sf chldreriy that they might he acquainted wttk teno 
emesA atid compassion.^^ 

The council i^at in the form of a semicircle round 
the President, whose plac§^Was between 'the Ab- 
beth-'Din and the Wise, Man« At each end was a 
secretary; one reg[istered the votes of acquittal — 
the other of coiidemri^tion. 

At nrst the Sanhednn sat in & room in the 
cloister ot the court of the Israelites, called Gazith. 
They afterward removed • successively to other 
places. Thie proper period of sitting was all the 
time between the .morning and evening service. 
The Sanhedrin was the* great court of judicature 2 it 
judged of all caipital ofTences affainst the law :. it had 
the power of inflicting punisnment by scourging 
and by death. Criminids^apitally condemned were 
executed in fou^ different ways; by strangling, 
burning, slaying with the sword, and by stoning. 

The Great Sai^edrin was a court of appeal from 
the inferior S^mhedrins of twenty-three judgest 
establishea in the other towns. : • 

The Saidiedrin was prObajbly confined ta its. judi- 
cial duties— it was a: jjlenary court'of justice, and no 
more—during the reigns, of the later Asmpnean 
priiices, and during those of Herod, ^e Great and 
iiis son Archelaus. To the despotism, of the two 
latter there-was no check, except an appeal to Rome* 
When Judaea became a Roman province the JSanAie- 
drin either, vas is more likely, assumed for the^st 
time, or recovered its^ station as a kind of seinate or 
representative bpdy of the nation; possessed itself 
of^Buch of the subordinate functions'^qf the goven>> 
ment as were not actually administeved oy the 
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Roman inrocurator ; and probably, on account of the 
frequeidt changes in the person of the High Priest, 
usurped, iti «ome degree, upon his authority. At all 
events, they seem to have bee'n the channel of 
intercourse between the Roman rulers and the body . 
of the people. It is the Saiihedrin, under the name 
of the chief priests, scribes, and elders of th^ people, 
who take the lead in all the transactions recorded 
in the gospels. Jesus Christ was led before the 
Sanhedrin, and by them denounced before the tri- 
bunal ttf Pilate. . Whether they had lost or retained 
the pdwet of inflicting capital punishment, has been 
debated with great erudition ; andilike similar ques- 
tions, is still in a great degree imcertain.' 

The body of the people, at least all above the 
lofwest order, seem to*have addicted themselves to 
onjB or other- of the two great pfpvailing ^^cts^— the 
Pharisees and the Skdducees; The m^dtitude, though 
not actually enrolled among the former, were entirely 
under their sway, and zealoilsly adhered to their 
faction. In all place« of public resort the Pharisees 
^ere always seen with theirphylacteries, or broad 
slips ptf parchment, inscribed with sentences of tiie 
law, displayed /On tiieir foreheads -and the hems of 
their garments : even in the comers of the public 
streets they would kneel to pray ; and in the temple 
or s3magogues they^chose the most conspicuous 
stations, that their Ion? devotions might excite the 
admiration of their foflowers. They fasted rrgor- 
'buslyj observed the saWbath with, the mo^t scrupu- 
lous ptinctuality, ' and paid tithes^ even upon the 
cheapest herbsi In private* societies they assumed, 
the superiority to wnich their religious distinction 
Sffemed to entitle them rthey always took the highest 
places. But their Inorals, according to tfie unerring 
'authority of Jesus Christ, weiie far below their pre- 
tensions : they violated the main^principles of the 
law, the justice andhumanity of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, while they rigidly adhered to the most minute 



particulars, not merely of the law itdelf, but of tra- 
dition likewise. Still they were the idols of the 
people, who reverenced them as the g^at teadiers 
and models of virtue and holiness. The Sadduoeea^ 
were less numerous and less influential : for, besides 
the want of this popular display of religion, they 
were notoriously severe in the eicecution of the 
national statutes. • Denying all punishmenl; foi crime 
in a future life, their only way to ^di^courage delin- 
quency was by th<? immediate terrors of the law ; 
and Jhis. they put in force, perhaps with the greater* 
rigour, because their disbelief Of future rewards and 
punishments was .represented by their, enemies as 
leading necessarily to the u(niost laxity of morals. ^ 
This effect it would probably have .on many of the 
weak or iicetitious : but the docthne of the Sad- 
di^cees, which, fully recognise^ the oertai|\ punish- 
ment of 'guili ill this world by Divirie Providence, ^ 
is not justly chargeable with these consequences. 
it is singulat that^his notorious severity in the 
administtation of the law is strongly exemplified in 
the Christian history. The first persecution of the , 
apostles took place wheii the Sadducees were in 
possession of the. high/priestbood, and probably 
formed a majority of the Sanhedrin ;* and the High 
Priest who put James to death* was, in all proba- 
bility, of that sect, r ^ " / 

Besides these two great sectjs, there was a con* 
siderable. party attached to the persons of the He- 
rodian family; who. probably thought it the best 
interest of the country to remain quietly under the 
government of native princes^ and the protection" of 
the Roman emperors.. This faption> mcJsi likely 
comprehended what m^. be oailled the OreciaA 
party; rather inclis^d to Greclaxi, habits and cus- 
toms, than strongly attaphed to the national insti- 
tutes and usages. 

A.j^a considefable distance from the metropolis* 
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in some highly cultivated oases amid the wilder- 
nes3 on the shores of- the Dead Sea, were situated 
the chi^f of the larg^ agricultural villages of the 
Bssento. According to Philo their number was 
about 4000. Almost in every' respect, both in their 
rule^ and in the patient industry with which they 
introduced the richest cultivation into the barren 
waste, the Essenes were the monastic orders of the , 
Jews. Among groves of palm-trees, of which, ac- 
cording to the picturesque expression of Pliny, they 
were .the companions, and toiid fe^ile fields won 
from the barren wilderness, they passed their ri^d 
and ascetic lives. They avoided populous cities 
not from hatred'.pf mankind, but fron^ dread of their 
vices. In general, no woman was admitted within 
their domains. Some of the ii^rior communities 
allowed marriage,, but only associated with their 
wives for the procreation of children ; the higher 
and more esteemed societies practised the most . 
rigid celibacy, and entiirely forswore all tu)mmuni- ' 
cation with me other sex. Wonderful nktion, says 
the Roman naturalist, which endilres for centuj;ies, 
but in which no child is' ^vet bom. They were 
recruited by voluntary proselytes, or by cnildren 
whom they adopted when very y^uhg, dnd educated 
in their discipline. Among the Essenes all pleasure 
was forbidden as sin; the entire extinction of ti^e 
passions of the body was the only real virtue. An . 
absolute community of goods was established in 
their' settlements : even a man's house was not his 
own ; ano^er person might ehter and remain in it 
as lon^ as he pleased* The desire of riches was 
proscnbed; every lucrative employment, commerce, 
traffick, and navigation were forbwjden. They nei- 
ther bought nor soH ; all they had was thrown into 
a common Amd, from which each received the 
necessaries of life; but for charity, or for th^ assist- 
ance of-^ the* poor or the stranser, they might draw 
as largely as they would on U^s general revenue. 
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They were all clo1}\ed alike in white garments^ 
which fhey did npt ehange till diey were worn out; 
the^^ abhorred the use of oil; if any one were anointed 
agayist his wi^» he sorupulouslv cleansed himself. 
Their lives were jregnlated by the strictest forms; 
they rose before the swl, but were forbidden to 
speak of any worldly business/ and devoted all the. 
tune till brpak ojf^day to offering up certain ancient 
prayers, that the sun niight shi^e .upon them. After 
this they received their orders from the superior^ 
and went to w6rk» according to his commands, at 
the labour or ci^ft in which they werfe skilled ;' but 
their dftizahs mig!^t only work on articleii used in 
peace, by no means on. swords, arrows^ or i^ilitary 
weapons ; though they carried arms, when they tra- 
velled, to defend themselves against robbers. Having 
worked till the fifth hoiy,' eleven iD^clock, they 
assembled for refreshment. First, however, they 
washed, 'and put on a linen ^rment ; they then went 
into a room which nd one might enter who was not 
of their sect. Alter that they entered the commbn 
refectory as if it were a s^cr^d place; $here in 
silence waited till ?race wais said; then each received 
his portion, ffom ue baker and the cook, of bread, 
salt, and hyBsop; anothep..graceJsl6se4 the meal: 
then, putting off their sacred garmeht, they returned 
to "theij^ ton till evening, when they agam assem- 
bled to supper. No noise or, tumult was heard; 
they lipoke only by permission and tn turn ; on other 
occasions if ten were metj, one could not speak 
without the consent of the nine. In company they 
were to avoid spitting eithetr before them or to the 
right hand. They obiaerved the sabbath with the 
strictest precision, hot. even lighting a fire, or per<< 
forming the necessities of nature. At .all ,othet 
times they concealed their excrements with scmpu* 
Ipus care, diffgii^ a pit a foot deep; lest the holy 
light should be oefiled. . They then washed them- 
telres with great caie. On the sabbath they all 

L3 
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met' in their eynsLgo^es, vrhexe the elders inter- 
breed the sacred wntiags, e3j:plaining them chiefly 
oy parables. 

[n th|3ir religiphs opinions they differed from their 
countryrae^; though they sent their gifts \to the 
temple, they offered no sacrifices there. They 
were strict prbdestinarians. They believed that 
the body was' mortal, the soul immortals that the 
soul, emanating out of the tioblest and purest air, 
is^ imprisoned in the body, wh^re it is subjected td 
severe^ trials! when released from its corporeal 
bonds, it escapes ^^s it w^re a long servitude, and 
soars back rejoicing to its tiative element. They 
believed, with ther Greeks, in a . delightful region 
beyond the ocean, in which the soiils of th^ good 
dwelt for ever. There rain, and snow, and parch- 
ing heat were unknown, but the alf was continually 
refreshed with^ balmy and gentle breezes from the 
sea. The souls of, the wicked were doom'ed to a 
cold and glpomy place of eveflastinig punishment. 
They w^e ,great Siudents of their sacred books, and 
especially of the prophetic writings. Many were 
endowed, aeqordiii^ to Josephus, with that gift. 
They studied likewise the nature and cure of dis- 
eases, and the medicinal properties of-heibs and 
minerals.^ ^ Their morals wei:e rigi^ in every respect 
They were boimd, by solemn vows, to worship 
God and tp be just to men ; to keep inviolable faith ; 
if intrusted with authority, to abstain from all wrong 
and frouj^ splendid apparel j, to love truth and hate 
liars ; to .'communicate only to the, members of the 
society the tenets 6f the sect ; to preserve their 
sacred doctrinal books,i and the names of the angels. 
They paid- the highest veneration tQ age J many of 
them, from their temperate habits, lived to more 
than 100 years. /They abstained from all oaEths, 
considering ^n^oath as bad aa peijuryv They ab- 
horred slavery, as tui inftin^ement of the naturaOl 
liberty, of men. In their civil constitution, they^ 
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Vere all equal, as regrards th^ir rights, but divided 
into four classes ; of whieh the superior class looked 
down so much on those beneath them, that, if 
touches by one of a lower order, they were'defiled, . 
and washed themselves. - , s . 

There were stewards who managed the common 
stock, and qfficers who tpok care; of all sthingers 
who might enter theii; towns. No one was ad« 
mitted into the society Y^thout. the strictest proba- 
tion; the ^oiselyto received a small pick-a](e, linen 
garments, and- a white dress» and so commenced his 
year of novitiate. After-having given, satisfactory 

g roof of continence and temperance for that perio^ 
q was i^dmitted to closer intiij^acy, and to wash in 
the holy water: 'yet for two years longer, he re- 
mained on trial, and only at the .end of that time' 
was admitted to the common refectory. Whoever- 
was guilty of any great crime was expelled front) 
the society — a fearful doom! for having sworn that 
he would recmve no food but from his own sect, the 
outcast fed, like a beast, on the grass of the field, till 
at length he perished with hunger. Sometimes, if 
at the last extremity the crimmal showed sincere 
repentance, he was rekdndtted, from compassion, 
within the society^ But tibis awful fate was inflicted 
with great reluetance ; forjustiee was administered 
with Sie utmost care ; uid no verdict could be given 
unless a himdred were present; it was then-usu- 
aJly irrevocable. •' 

> The Essence were cruelly persecuted by the 
Romans, itho probably entered their country after 
the capture of Jericho. They were tortured^ rabked^ 
had their b(mes broken on. the wheel, in .order- to 
compel theni to blaspheme their lawgiver or eat for-, 
bidden meats. They did not attenapt to appease 
their tormentors; Uiey" uttered no cry, they sned no 
tear; and even smiled in the worst agony of torment; 
and in steadfast reliance on the unmortality^c^ their 
Bouls, departed, rejoicing) &pm life. These were > 
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usually called practical Essenes ; there- was anotber 
class in Es3rpt, called the Tberapeutae or Contem- 
plative. These were mystics ; but 'they will come 
more closely undei^urxsonsideration when we enter 
* into the history of the several Jewish settlements in 
foreign coutitnes. 

The origin of this singular people, the Essenes, is 
involved in obseurity. Some have deduced ihem 
from v^iy hig^h antiquity, but wi^iout the slightest, 
ground for their opinion : others derive them from 
Ike Rechabites, mentioned ki the latter period of %he 
monarchy.^ In some respects they may seem, to 
have been formed in imitation of the schooli^ of the 
prophets, ' some of which, if not all, bound them^ 
selves to ^ severe and abstemious life; and not 
only does Josq^us inform'ifs that many of the 
Essenes pretended to the gift of pirophecy, but we 
meet with Esseno prophets in several parts of the 
later Jewish history. The main principles of their 
tenets seem evidently s^roimded on that wide-^spread 
Oriental philbsophy, which, sup'posingr matter either 
the -cteation of the EvM Being,* or itself tHe Evil 
Being, considered all the aiypetites* and propensitied 
of the materiai body in themselves evil, and tlMSre- 
fore esteemed ^he most severe mortification the, per- 
fection of virtue. . The revetence foi> the names of 
the angels points 16 the same sotbx^e, and there is ^ 
one anS)iglious expression in the account pf Jose-^ 
phus, which, taken literally^ would imply that.tiiiey 
worshipped the 0un« 

-On mis complete alteration in the civil state of 
JudsBa, P.- Sul^icius' Quirinius, who had passed 
thiioug^ all the offices of the- R(»nan magistracy, 
and attained the consulate, was appdinf ed to the 
prefecture of Syria. T%e- subordinate administra- 
tion Of Judaea was intrusted to Coponius, a man of 
equestriail rank. Qidrinius is b^r some supposed to 
have acted formerly as coadjutor to the Syrian pre- 
fect, Satuminus, having been appohiited for the spe- 
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cial purpose of conducting the general census Of the 
population in this fegion. TMs is what is incor* 
rectly^ called the general taxation, iu our common, 
translation of St. Luke's gosQj^l«'\fhich, in /act, was 
only a registry. Quinnius had noi!tr the more invi- 
dious office of taking a second census, of property 
as well as of perspns, in ord^er to regujiat^ ^e taxa- 
tion exacted oy the Roman govenunent from tha 
subject provinces. The ptoud spirit of the Jews 
submitted in sullen reluctanpe to this last mark of 
subjection. The. prudence of 'Joa2ar,-ii^ho, in what 
manner it is unknown, had resumed the office of . 
HighxPriesjt, repiiessed aU dangerous indicatipndiof 
discontent ; but the fiercer spllrits found a leader in' 
Judas, called the Galilean, though bom iii Gamala, 
a city of Gaukmitis. He was a m^pf eloquence, 
which he employed on the popular' subjects —the 
sovereignty of God over his chosen people— the 
degradation of subjection . to a fqreign yo^&^the 
unlawftdiiess of payins^ tiibutCh Multitudes croy^dbd 
around hinn: the nigh-spirited — ^the adventurous^-, 
those who were full of burning zeal for their cotintry 
and their law — ^unhappflv also the fierce and licei^- 
tious. With his comeaerate Sadpc, « Pharisee, 
Judas formed a fourth sect, in ^addition to those of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees,.aiid Essenes.' The watch- 
word of his party was — ^Wehave no other lord an^d 
mai^ter but God. But the days yr^te passed when 
a similar war-cry had' rallied the whole natipn under 
the banner of the Maccabe^, and wpn the indepen* 
dence of Jiidsea at the point of the ^^ord. "the cir- 
cumstances of the times were widely different; the 
national' character "was altered for the worse ; the 
power of the oppressor, who wielded all the forces 
of I the western world with Roman vigour and abilityt 
irresistible; and t)ie God. in 'Whose name and under 
whose protection they 'had * been accustomed td 
triumph, was now- about tp with^w hid presence* 
A. kingdom, not of Ms 7»oridi was to rise out of the 
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tVLtDfi of the tem^ral sovereignty, which had so long 
remained among the heirs and successors of David. 
Judas himself perished — ^his followers . were dis- 
persed; but to the influence of their tenets, in sup- 
port of which, numbers endured the most horrible 
torture? and death, with the mart3a''s fortitude, 
Josephus attributed all the subsequent kisurrections^ 
and the final ruin' of the city .and the temple > The 
Gaulbnites we|e the doctrinal ancestors, of the 
zealots and assassins (Sicarii) of later <iays. The 
sons of Judas were true to their father?s precepts, 
and, as' we shall see hereaft^, shared his fate. 

Quirinius, having completed the sale of the con- 
fiscated, goods wmch belonged to Archelaus — de- 
posed Joazar, who had become unpopular, from the 
pontific^, and )3ubstituf ed Ananus,tlie son of Seth 
— retired to Syria. "^ Coponhis remained as governor 
of the province. No other incident of hia adminis- 
tration is related, but a singular story of a wanton 
profanations of &e temple by some Samaritans,, who 
stole in on one of th^ nights during the Passover, 
and strewed Uie sacred pavement with dead men's 
bones. ' ' : 

Coponius was suoceedpd by M. Ambiviu^, during 
whose government died Salome, the sister of Herod, 
leaving Jamnia and her other territorial possessions 
to Li via,- the wife of Augustus. M. Ambivius was 
followed by Annius Rufus. This rapid succession 
of provincial governors took place at the close oi 
the reign of Augustus;; his successor Tiberius pur- 
sued a different policy. ' During his reign pf twenty- 
three years, V Judaea had only two rulers, Valerius 
Oratus <A;0. 16) and Pontius Pilate j(A.C. 97). This 
was avowedly done by Tiberius On. principles of 
humanity, and implied a bitter saifeasm on tiie rapa- 
city, of Koiptkan prefects — ^**a rapid successioil of 
rulers/' observepl the shrewd tyrant, -*< only increases 
the oppressions and enactions pf the protinces. The 
governor who anticipates but ^ short harvest, makes 
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the moBt of his time, and extorts as much as he is 
able in^th6 shortest possible period. A governor 
who expects. tOLTemain longer in office^piflages on 
a more gradual, and therefore less oppressive sys*' 
tern — it is even possible that his avarice may be 
satiated." He compared a iloman province to the 
poor wounde4 man in the fable, who lay by the way 
side covered with flies j and when a jcindrhearted 
traveller offered to ^jrive them away, declined his 
service, as 'those were already glutted, and w<>uld 
only be replaced by k more hungry arwarm. Ai? if 
the governors of Judaea had exemplifled the 'justice 
o£ the imperial pleasantry, 'the Jews petitioned Tibe- 
rius for a diminution of the burdens by which they 
were overwhelmed^ - The decidon Was left to Ger- 
manicus, who was then in the £ast ; but whether jisx 
inquiry took place is uncertain. The government 
of Gcratus is remarkable Only for the perpetual 
changes Which h^ made in the appointment to ihe 
High-Priesthood. He deposed Ananus, and «ubsti- 
tu^d l^mael,. son of Fabi-^then Eleazar, son of 
Anaiius — ^then Simon, son of Camith-— and lastly 
Joseph Caiaphas^ the son-in-law of Ananus.. 

During^ thi^. period Jndasa enjoyed • tranquillity,* 
but the Jews of /Rome were exposed to a 4r^adM 
calamity. The rapid progress of foreign supersti- 
tions, as they were called, particularly among the 
women of high rank, alarmed the- vigilance of the 

government. A yaung libertine, Decius Mundus* 
ad ,bribed the pnests of the Egyptian Isis, and by 
their means, in the character and habit of. the god 
Anubis, had debaulched the wife of Satuminus, Paul- 
lina, a woman of ^rank and virtue, but strangely 
infatuated by her attachment to the Egyptian re- 
gion. Mundus, boasting of th^ success of hi& profli- 
gacy, the affair was detected. J^undus was banish- 
ed, the priests crucified^ the temple razed, and ,the 
statue of Isis thrown into the Tiber. Just at this 
iuncture, some Jews were discovered to have ob- 
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tained so great an Bscendency ov^r the mind of 
Fulvia, a noble matron, as not only to have/ made 
her a pro;s^lyte, hn} to have extorted from her large 
smna^of inoney,^a8 offerings to the templd, which 
they had converted to their own use. The Jews 
were involved iusthe same sentence with the Effyp- 
tians ; they were expelled from Rome, ^rhaps from 
Italy; 4000 were drawn into the army, wd sent to 
Sardinia, where the greater part Dell victims to the 
miwholesome climate. Philo attributes this perse- 
cution to the intrigues of Sejanus, who apprehended 
that the attachment ^f the Jews to the perspn of the 
Emperor might stand in the way of ms dalring de- 
si^s ; aad adds, that Tiberius, having discovered 
this after the death of Sejanus, issued an edict more 
favourable to that people. 

Up to this period the Roman praetor seems to have 
resioed. in Caesarea, and avoided all collision between 
his troops and the tulrbulent zealots of the capital. 
Pontius PUate. determined to transfer the. winter 
quaiters of his army from Samaria to Jerusalism. 
The Romans'* had hitherto Ibo far respected the pre- 
judices pf their subjects, as not to xhtroduce tneir 
standards, on whiph appeared not only the ofiCiens^ye 
imag:e of the.es^gle, but likewise 'that of Caesar, 
within the walls of, the^city. The' troops, entered 
the gs[te8 bynight) and in the momiQg the people 
were shocked and surprised at beholding the e^gry 
of the ]E)mperor publidy displayed in their streets. 
They abstained from all violence, but a numerouB 
deputation set out to Caesarea, ^nd for many days 
entreated Pilate to remove the standards. Pilate 
treated the affair as an insult on the Emperor, and, 
jreary qf their importunity, congealed some troops, 
with which hev surrounded and hoped to disperse 
them. When the soldiers appeared, the J^ws■with 
bne accord fell on the ground, declarinff that they 
were reaidy to die rather than sanction the infiinge- 
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, ment of their law. Pilate bad the prudence to with- 
draw the obnoxious emblema.*. 

'the refrac^oi^ spirit of- Jerusalem broke out on 
other occasions. Pilate seized some of the revenue 
of the temple, and Applied it -to the useftiland n)ag- 
nificent design of building an aiquieduct, which was 
to bring a supply of .water to the city from the dis- 
taiK^e of 200 stadia*-^about 25 miles« The populace 
rose, and interrupted the workmen. Pilate, having 
dressed some of his soldiers in the common gaib 
of the country^ with Iheip swords concealed, com- 
manded them to mingle with the people, and when 
they began their usual obstruction to his works, to 
fall upon^and disperse thetn. The soldiers executed 
their commission* with greater cruelty than Pilate 
had intende?i, and committed dreadftd havoc among 
the unaided multitude. 

Such was the man, noi naturally diisposed to im- 
necessary ^bloodshed; but, when me pejice of his 
•province appeared in danger, stern^ decided, and 
reckless of human life~^on all oliier occasions iiy 
no mean^ regardless of ingratiating himself in the 
popular favour, before whose tribunal Jesus Christ 
was led. Pilate was awed perhaps by the trahquil 
dignity of Jesus, or- at least saw no reason to ap- 
prehend any danger to the Roman sovereignty, from 
a person of such peaceful demeanour^-ho probably 
detected the malice^ though he might not clearly 
comprehendHhe motive, of the accusation brought 
forward by the priests and populace. Still, how- 
ever, he shrunk from the imputation of not being 
."-Cffisar's friend,'' and could not-think the life-of one 
man, however innocent, of mvch importance in 
comparisonwith the peace of the country, and his 
own favour at Rome. In this dilemma, he liaturally 
endeavours to avoid the responsibility of decision* 

* It U difficult to decide whether the account fiiven by Phllo, of the 
hanging tip of certain buckiers in Herod*s palace, is a Teraion of tht 
Mune story or a differeot poe 
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by transferrii^ the criminal to the t;ribimal of Herod, 
to whose jurisdiction Christ as a Galile^Q belong^dy 
and who happened to be at Jerusalem for the cele- 
bration of the Passover* At length, however, find 
ing the nproar increasing, he yields without much 
further rscniple, and the. Roman soldiery- ^re per- 
mitteid to become the willing instruments of the 
Jewish, priesthood, in the croci&sion of that man in 
whom Pilate himself CQuld find no fault. We leave 
to the Christian historian thef description of this eVent, 
and all its conse(|uences* Yet our iiistory will have 
shown that the state of the public mind. in Judaea, 
as wen, as the character of PUate, the chief agent in 
the, transaction^ harmonize in the most remarkable 
manner 3vith the narrative of the Evangelists. The 
g^eral expectation of the "Messiah — the impatience 
of, the Roman sovereignty, fostered by the bold and 
turbulent doctrines of Judas the Galilean— the extra- 
ordinary excitement of the mote f^atical part of 
the people, which led them to crowd rOund the 
banner of cfach. successive adventurer, who either 
assumed or might, assume that character— ^the rigid 
prudence of the Ohief^priests, lest the least indica- 
tion of revolt' shoiild cqippromise the safety of the 
city and the ten^le, and expose the whole nation to 
the jealous resentment of the. Roman goVei^nor^ 
these, circumstances^of the times sufficiently account 
for the reception which such'^a teat^her as Jesus of 
Nazareth met with in Jerusalem. Appearing, as he 
did, with doctrines so alauiuaog to the authority of 
the priesthood-^so full; of disappointment to the 
fanatic populace-*^o repugnant 4;o the national pride, 
as implying t^e dissolution, of. the Mosaic constitu- 
tion, and t]^ establishment of a, new ami more com- 
prehensive faith — and^ above all, openly assuming 
the mysterious title, thjB'Sdn of God^it excites less 
astonishment, than sorrow and commiseration, that 
the palssibns of such a people shoiUd at once take 
arms, and proceed to the most awful violence against 
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a Teseher whose ^tenets weie so much too pure and 
i^iritual for their t^ompreheiunoiif whose chauraieter 
win so remote from their pieocMiceiyed notions of 
the expected Messiah. . ' 

8t. Lnke relates another diaraeteristte act of tio- 
lence committed during the administratiim of PilatCf 
of which the Jewish records.take fio notice, thentas- 
sacre of certain Galileans while^tiiey were offering 
sacrifice* Some have supposed that these might be 
followers of Jiidas the Oaul<Mute. 

An* act, which displayed the' samie yigilant jea- 
lousy of ^pulax cqnuiiotion* and the sadie reckless 
disregard of human life, led td the recall and- t|i^ 
disgrace of Pilate. Th^ Snnaritans hiid hitherto 
re^aained in peaceful subnussioH to the B<H«ian go- 
yemment; they are stated occasionally to have 
shown their old enpiity against the Jews, by way« 
laying, those of the northern provinces who passed 
on their way to the^Paesover at Jer^osalem. Now* 
however^ the whcd^ province was thrown into a state 
of exciteinmit by an impoetor, who promiAcd to dis- 
cover oertaii) vessels, according^ to his statemei^t, 
(grounded doubtless uppn some old ta^dition) buried 
by Moses on Mount Germm* Multitudes appeared 
in arms at a village nam^d Tirabatha« at- the foot ol 
the mountain. P^ate, with his usual vigilanpe and 
decision, ordered some jtroobs to station themselves 
on the road, attack^ the. village, slew the leaders, 
and dispersed-the rest* 

. T^e. Samaritan jsenate* carried their complaints 
before Vitellius, the presioent of Syria, the father of 
that Vitellius, who afterward obtained the' empire. 
Yitellius sent immediale oijders to Pilate, to withdraw 
to Rome, and there answer tP the charges which 

were made against him* 

Vitellius then in.per^KMi visited Jerusalem; he was 
received with gr$at magnificence, and was present 
duruog the celebration of the Passover.. He re- 
mitted the tax QU the sale of &e fruits Of the earth.. 
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He likewise confentf d a benefit oir the nation, whlcb - 
was considered of signal importance^ By a remark- 
able accident th^ custody oCthe Higb PriestVs robe 
of office had -passed into the hands ef the Romans. 
* H;prcanu8 had been accustomed to lay^hem up in 
the Baris,' the castle near ,the ternifie, ThisK usage 
was continued by his successors. Herod 'haying 
converted the Baris into the strong foftress called - 
Antojiia, it afterward became the chief place of arms ' 
to the Roman ganison.' The Jews, tenacious', of 
ancient customs, ^^not thii^k of removing these 
important vestments* They thus fell into tiie power 
of the foreign rulers, who, as^he High Priest could 
not officiate without them, might impede or prevent 
the performance of the teitiple ceremonies. They 
were kept in a «tone building, and sealed by the seu 
of the High Priest, from when<ie they were taken 
with great ceremony, seven iays before the fe^isty. 
and purified 4 after they had > been used; they were 
replaced with the same care. Yiteljius gave up th^ 
robes to' the High Priest, and they were transferred 
to a treasury within the temple. ViteUius degradt^d 
Caiapl&s from' the Hish priesthood, an6 substituted 
Jonathan, son of An&us, or Annas. He then re- 
turned to Antioch. " , ., > 

During this period, the other two sons of Herod 
had .reigned in peace over their respective pro- 
vinces ; Herod AntipdiS, as Tetiarch of Galilee, ui * 
Sepphoris his.capital'; Philip^ in the'district beyond 
the Jordan.. Both had endeavoured to ingratiate 
theniselves With' the reigning eniperoi^by the costl^ 
flattery of founding or' ornamenting citied to be 
called after his name. - PlMlip^ called ^Paneas, 
Csssarea; and Befhsaida, Julias. Antipas caHed 
Betharampha, Julias, after the wife <of \he emperor, 
atid founded Tiberias on the lake of GenesareUi. 
The city having been built over an ancient cteinetery, 
Herod was 6bliged to use force and bribes to induce 
the people to settle there. PkQip was « prince of 
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nt Justice and humanily ; wherever he went, the 
Q of justice followed him ; and directly any ap- 
peal was made to his tribmial, a court was formed 
and the oaiue decided; . He died about this time 
witiioat ispue, his territory wi^s/apnexed to the pro- 
xinoe of Sytjitu - . 

r Herod Imd seduced and married Herodias his 
mece, tiie wife of Herod I^hilip, a ^on of HerOd the 
<9^reat, l^ Mrfriaigne, daughter of Simon the High 
Priest, not PhiGp the Tetrarch. ^ was on her ac-^ 
count that he put to death John the Baptist. This 
ma^fe led him into danger as Well as into crime.. 
His |»padiated wife was a daughter of Aretas, luxng 
of Arabia.; This princ<» took arms to aten^e the 
wrong and insult offered to his daughter^ atia ih a 
battle^ the whole army of Herod was-eut on. HerbA 
sent to. entreat the interference of Tiberius, who 
^f e brders to Yitellius to chastise the insolence of 
Aretast Vitettius set hia troops in motion to advance 
on Petra, th,e Arabian capital. His march lay through 
Judsa* but 'the heads of the (people sent aineamest 
request that he would not display his standards, 
wmch were adorned with Images, within their terri- 
toiy.' Yitellius complied; he sent his army across 
the Jordan, and himself, with Herod and Ifis-friends» 
went up a second time to witness the' Passover at 
Jerusalem. He deposed the High Priest Jonathan, 
and substituted his brother TheophiKts. On the 
foulith day of,the festival, ii^lligence arrived of the 
deatii of Tiberius, and the accession of Caligula* 
Yitellius dismissed his troops to their quarters, and 
retunied to Antioch, 

The accession of Oalij^a was .,an erent of the 
greatest iniportanos to another branch of the Hero- 
cUan family-^Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, one of 
the two unfortunate priAqes, the sons of Herod ttie 
Gf«at by Mariamne, tae A^mpnean. The early life 
of Agrippa had been afitrange course df adventure 
aad vieiBsitud^* On his father's execution» he wa« 
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sent to Rome, where he enjoyed^he favour of Aiito- 
ma, the widow of the elder Drusus; tae hither of 
Tiherius. Antonia eatertained a Bincere friendship 
for Berenice, the mother of Agrippa, and under her 
protection the young Idumesyoi prince attached him- 
self to the person of Drusus, the son"^* of Tiberius. 
Agrippa inherited the piofbesion^ but not tlipe wealth* 
of ^ the Herodian race. On his .mother's death; he" 
speedihr ^^sipated his wbole protperty, and. found 
himself averwhelnied^ with debts. IDs a&soeiatet 
Drusus, diejd; and Tiberius issuedjOrders that none 
of the youth's iptinH|,te companions shduM be ad- 
mitted into his presence, lest they sliotild awaken 
the melancholy, recollection of nis beloved son* 
Agrippa, in ttie utmost distress, retreated tojus native * 
land, and took up his residency at Malatha, an insig* 
nificant village in Idumaea. There* he was nisuch 
a state of destitution* that he began to enterts^in de^ . 
sigiis of riddmg; himi^elf of his miserable life, by 
auicide. At length he had recouiide to his siater 
Herbdias, the incestuous wife of Herod 'Ant^as. 
Through h6r iiiterest.he obtained a welcome recep- 
tion at Sepphoris; .where the Ethnarch of 'Galilee 
hela his coi^rt. > From Antipas.he obtained a yearly 
allowance^ and the governme4t of Tiberias. But 
Herod^ during thQ conyiviaHty pf a banquet, havihg 
cast some- reflection onliis pensionjer,'the indigrumt 
Agrippa withdrew from Galilee, and. retired to the 
protection of Pomponius Flaecus, the Prefect of 
Syria, into whose good graces he^ insinuated himself 
with hiereditary,a^dpess. At^Antioch he meft his 
stiep-brpther Aristobi^Lus, but there wjas' not much 
fraternal amity betwei^n them, andAristofoulus seized 
the opportunity of supplanting his rival in the favoitf 
of the Rom^n Prefect. Agrippa received a .bribe, to 
secure his interest withFlacous, from the inhabitants 
of Damascus, who were engaged in a dispute about 
their bprdera with the Sidonians. :Detected'in this 
discreditable transael^ through the jealous yigi*^ 
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lance of his brother, he was forced to lea\fe Antktch 
in disgrace, -and retired to Ptolemais in a state of the 
lowest indigence^ There, through his freedman 
M ars^rais, hie 4tied in vain' all the money-lenders, for 
he baa neither bondsijnian nor security toofiTer, till at 
last a freedsiave of hi^ mother leht him 17,500 
drachms on a promissory bond for 90^0. With 
this sum he': got to ^'Anthedoh, intending to sail for 
Kome- But he Was suddenly arrested by Herennius 
Capito, Pre%t or^Jamhia,for a debt of 300,000 
drachms, wMeh he had^borroWed kt Rome, of the 
Imperial Exchequer. Agrippa ^romiiied to ,setfle 
th^ disbt, but his vessel slipping her cables by night, 
he escaped to Alexandria. There his wife C3rpro8 
prevailed on the Jewish Alabarch to lend hipi ^0,000 
drachms. The prudent Alabarch, however, advanced 
only five talents, promising that the test should be 
forthcoming on hid arrival* in Italy. With this 
m^ney, having 'sent his wife back to Palestine, , 
Agrippa ^et sail for Rome.. X)n his landing at Pu- 
teoli, ne sent a letter to Tiberius, then at Capreae. 
T^e emperor sent to congratulate him on hili arrival, 
invited him to Qapre«e, and entertained him with 
great courtesy, till a'^espatch.arnved frcnn Heren- 
nius Capito^ relating his4i'3h<>^ourabre evasion from 
Anthedon. He was forbidden the imperial presence, 
and retired in disgrace to Rome. Butiiis .mother's 
friend, Antonia,-still protected him»^ She lent .him a* 
sum sufficient to discharge his debt to the imperial 
treasury, and Agrippa was reinstated in tlie favour 
of Tiberius. 'Hie . emperor recommended him . to 
attach himself to the person of his' grandson, tiie 
younger Tiberius ; but the Jewish prince, with bet- 
ter fortune or judgment, preferred that c of Caius 
Caligula; In' this i^tate of advancement, he bor- 
rowed a million drachms of Thallus, a Samaritan 
freedman o( Ceesarf and repaid his debt to Antonia* 
Unfortunately one day when he Mras riding with Oa- 
ligula in^ chariot, he expressed aloud his earnest. 
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petition to Proridence, thai 'Hberiaa migbl speedily 
be removed, io order to make loomibr amore worthj 
SQCceaaor. The speech was oyetheard by £o^« 
chus, a fireedman, the driver of ihe chariot. Euty* 
chus, punished for a theft, hast^iedio revenge him* 
self by laying a change against, his inastar. The 
dilatory Tlbmu^, accordi^ to ■ his cu^tonoy post* 
poned the eTamination of the actoaaed» wto remwoed-' 
m prison ; till Agiij^NMn^vnidently , or having foivot 
the whole affiur, uiiged oi^ tiie inqipry, and the net 
was clearly proved^ Tibends was already offended 
At the cirart paid by ^gnpps^ to the young Gains; 
and snddeidy, in the piu^c cin;Qs» commanded 
Macron, the baptam of his guard, ^ to poC tliat man 
in chains.'^ Macron, snrpriiMd at .the sadden chanppe, 
delayed the execution of the command; W. Tibenus 
retuniing to the same spot, he demanded agaii^il 
whomtlw order- was directed. /Hie emperor atendy 
pointed to Agrippa, and, notwithfetandipg his humble 
sopplicaticHis, the heird the Asmenean princes, dad 
as he was in the royal purple, wasput in fetters, like 
a. comm^ii malefact<v. Tbe^ dajr was exc^sMvely 
sultry, and a slave of Caligida, passing l^ with a 
vessel of water, Agrippa entreated for a draught* 
The -slave eoiptliad, and Agrippa promised 3ial 
when he should be rdeased m>m..nis chains, he 
would repay the kindness through his interest widi 
Caligiilar-*^' promise which, tp his hpnour, he faith- 
fuUykept; Even in this fallen condition^ Antonia 
did not desert the son of her friend Berenice, she 
oftitained for him some mitigation at the ^scooafqrts 
at)d privations of his prison. At- length his release 
arrived. Immediate^ on the death of Tiberius; 
Marsyasi his faithful feeed<«lave, hastened to his* 
master's dungeon, and communicated the joyful iif* 
telligence, spying .in the Hebrew langoa||re, ^Tbe 
lion is desnl;" The centurion on guard inquired tlw 
cause of their rejoicing ; and when he baa extorted 
the information uom Agrippa, anxious to ptopitii^ 
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the fsLVOvx of a prisoner, whose advancement he^ 
fotessw, he^)*dere(i his chains to be struckoff, and 
invited him to supper. While they werfe at table, a 
ru^iour reached the prison that Tiberius was still 
living. • The affrightied centuhoii bitterly reproached 
Agrippa witli betraying^him into so serious a breach 
pf discipline, and ordered him immediately to be re- 
loaded .with his chains. . That ili^t Agrippa passed 
in the most anxious state of suspense and appre- 
hension. With the morning the news was con- 
firmed, and shortly alter Caligtila eiMered Rope in* 
imperial state. ' On the very day of his entry, biit 
for the prudence .of Antonia, he woidd have com- 
mai^leci the release, of his friend. A short time 
after be sent the order- for. his liberatioi^, received, 
him at his court, and conferred on hiin the vacant 
Tetrarchate of; Philip, with the title of king. He 
presented' him likewise with a chain of ^rold, of the 
same weight with that of iroA, with which he had 
be^n fettered. 

Agrippa remained that year in Rpme ; during the 
next, the second of Oeiligiiila's teign, he anived in 
Pi^estine with tq;^!' pomp, to take -possession of, 
lus dignity. But if the^ good fartune^ of i/V.grippa 
excited the genersj wonder, it aroused the bitterest 
jealousy iii the mind of Herodias, the ^ife of fl erbd . 
tfae^Tetrarch of Galilee^., She saw the splendour of 
her husband eclipsed .by the l^e^garly spendthrift, 
^o, aUhough her o^n brother, hs^ been dQ);>endani 
on their charity.' The evil paissions of- this womoir 
were as fatal, to the prosperity as to the virtue of 
Herod. Her insatiable s^d envious ambition would, . 
not allQw him tb rest, till he had obtained a royal 
title wh^ch 0liould set him on a level with the up- 
et&rt Agrippa. Herod, whose character is described 
ad cool and ci^fty^ (he is designated in the Gospel 
afl " that fox Hprod,7) was carried away by her per- 
petual urgenby, and in an iiiauspicious hour, he > 
undertook a jburney to Rome in order to solicit the 
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title of king. Agrippa instantly despatched a mes- 
senger to counterwork the intngues and outbid the 
bril^Ty oC Herod. . The messenger ma^ such ^ood 
speed as to arrive at Baise before the Tetrarch. 
Agiippa's letter to CalignU accused Herod ot- former 
intrigues with Sejalius, and 'secret intelligence with 
tiie Partisans. It, charged lum partici3arly with 
having laid up a great store of arm^ in case of a 
revolt. .Directly Herod ^.ppeared, the emperoir 
closely queatiofied liim upon the.plain fact, whether 
he. had furnished* his palace with larffe::^uantities of 
warlike stores. The Tetrarch could not deny}^ 
charge, and Caligula immediately deprived hi(Q of 
the Ethnarchate; which he added to yie dominions 
of Agrippa, and ordered him.^ into banishment. 
Lyons in Gaul was the place of his exile; and thus 
in the same remote province two sons of the magni<« 
ficent Herod were condemned to waste thbii ingtoii- 
ous lives by the summary sentence of the RoEoaa 
emperor. 

On account of her relationship to Agrippa^ Call- 
^a was inclined to exen^pt Herodias frotti the dis- 
grace of her husband, he offered to restore her to 
all the possessions which she eould claim as her 
QM^n. mil noblenspirit than .could faa^e been ex- 
pected from sueh a womaut Herodias riepcted his 
meroY, an<f determined to. share tbe fortunes of her 
banished husband. 

Up to the reigiivof Criigula the Jews had enjoyed, 
without any serious interruption, the universal tole- 
ration, which Roman policy permitted to the religipil. 
of the subject states. If the relt^on had suffered 
a temporary proscription at Rome u^er 'Tiberiufy 
it was as a foreign superstition supposed, frpm ^he 
misconduct of individuals, to be dangerous td^'the 
public morals m the metropolis.. Judaism temained 
undi8turt)ed in the rest of the eAipire ; and altibou^h 
the occasional insolence of the Roman 'governors in 
Jttdea might display itself in acts offensive to libs 
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leligious feelings of the natiyes, yet the wiser and 
more liberal, like Yitellius, studiously avoided all 
interference with that superstition which they re- 
spected or despised. But the insane vanity of Ca- 
ligtda made him attempt to enforc^ from the whole 
empire those divine honours which his predecessors 
condiescendod to receive from the willing adidation 
of their subjects. Every where statues were raised, 
aAd temples built, in honour df the deified emperor. 
Tjtie Jews could not. submit to the mandate without 
violating the first piinciide of their religion, nor 
resist it without, exposing their whole nation to thQ 
resentment of their masters. 
. The stohn begaA to lower around them : its first 
violence broke upon the Jews in Alexandria, where, 
however,, the collision with the ruling authorities, 
first originated in the animosities of the Greek and 
Jewish' factions, iirhioh divided the city. .This great 
and populous city, besides strangers from all quar- 
ters, w?is inhabited by three distinct races, the native 
Egyptians, Jews, md Greeks. The native Ejg^tians 
were generally avoided as^of an inferior class, but 
the Jews bpasted o( edicts from the founder of the 
city, - and firpm other mooarchs oi Egypt, which en- 
titled them to equal rank and estimation with the 
descendants of the Maoedonian settlers; . They were 
numerous: Philo calculates that in Egypt 'they 
amounted to a millipn of souls ; they were opiilenty 
anfd among the. most active traders of that great 
commerci^ metropolis ;it is probable that they were 
turbulent, and not the peaceful and unoffending peo- 
ple described by their advocate Philo — at. all events 
they were odious to the Greek population. The 
Roman prefect at this period was Flaccus Aquilius. 
For the last five years Flaccus had administered the 
amurs of this^important province, and the municipal 
government Of this unruly city, with exjual vigour 
and diaeretion. His- attention to business, his per-^ 
feet acquaintance with the usages, interests, and 
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factions of the whole country ; his dignity oH ttue 
tribunal of justice ; his prudencie in suppressing iXt 
clubs and assemblies of the, lowei;, oraers, which 
were held under the pretence of rfeligtori, but-wiert 
acknowledged to be dangerous to the public peace, 
excited universal admiration* He had mtitK}uced 
a system of good and equal laws into the city, while 
by constant revi&ws of jthe military forces, he had 
both improved the discipline of the ariny, and over- 
awed the turbulent and disaffected b^ the display of 
his power. The death of Tiberiu?^ accoTmUg tp 
Philo, wrought a total chsutige in thiS wise and up- 
right character; Flaccus ^ad attached himself to 
the pairty of the younger *riberius, and* apprehended 
the resentment of the new emperor. - He became 
careless of business, remiss in all the mat dutied 
of his Station, his vigorous mind seemed parahyzed. 
The 'death of his friend Macro, who alobe repressed 
the violence of Caligula, deprived him of his last 
hopcTof maihtaihing himself in the imperial favoilr; 
he determined, therefore, to ingratiate himself with 
the people of Alexandria, in o^der that their good 
refport mi^t plead Ms cause, and commend the wis- 
dom of his govemiaent with the emperor. With 
this view 6e relaxed the "sternness of ms police,saQd 
allowed the Grecian party to proceed to eveiy out- 
raige and insult on the nated Jewish population.* Tlie 
accidental arrival of King Agrippaw^ tiie signal 
for this collision of the two factions. On his way 
to Palestine, tvhere he was goino^to take^ssession 
of his kingdom, Agrippa, to avail himself of the 
Etesian winds, sailed direct to Alexandria. He 
arrived unexpectedly in the evening, and lianded m 
the night that he might avpicl all unnecessaiy^dUs- 

Elay. According to Philo, the- sight of a Jew, 
onoured with a royal title, and suirotinded by* 
guards, whose armour glittered with gold and silver, 
exacip^rated the envious Alexandrians. They in- 
sulted him ; wrote pasquinades agsdnst him, probably 
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alluding to the beggarly coQditipn in wMch he had 
before appeared in Alexandria; brought -faim on the 
stage, and even proceeded to a more offensive prac- 
tice jest^ ^ > 

There was a poor idiot named Caraiba8,/wbo used 
to wander naked about the streets, the butt of idle 
and mischievous boys. Him they seized, and placed 
on a lofty seat near the. Gymnasium, dressed him 
in an old mat for a robe, put a paper crown on his 
head, and a eane* in his nand for a sceptre ; boys 
with sticks for halberds went before him to riepre- 
sent his body-guard t and, to complete the parody on 
the royal stat&.of A^rippa, some did him homage, 
some pre^nted pexitions, some addressed him on 
affiurs of state, and called him by a word which sig- 
nined "Lord" in tiie S3nrian language. Flaccus, 
though outwardly he showed all possible respect to 
Agrippa^ secretly connived at their insulting pro- 
ceedings, and even fomented them. This, however, 
is the most improbable part of Philo's story, for if 
it was the main object of Flaccus to secure the favour 
of Caligula, no man of his prudence would unneces- 
sarUy haver offended his acknowledged friend and 
favourite. Agrippa, probably, soon withdrew from 
the inhospitable city, bearing with him a decree of 
the Jews, in which Ihey offered to Caligula all the 
honours compatible with their law. 'This decree Flac* 
eus had promised to forward, but had treacherously 
withholjden from the knowledge of the Emperor.. 
Encouraged by the apparent (connivance of the pre- 
fect, ihe Greek, faction •assembled in the theatre, 
and demanded with loud cries, that the statue ^f 
the Emperor should be placed in all the Jewish 
proseuohffi, their oratories or places of prayer. They 
then proceeded to carry their own demands into exe- 
cution; they cut down the trees which surrounded 
tiiose picturesque places of worship, burnt some, 
profaned the rest by erecting iihages within them; 
iQ the most coiisidei^ble they determined'to place a 
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Seat statue in a chariot drawn by four horses. Not 
ving a chariot ready, they seized an old one which 
had l^fore belonged to Cleopatra, an ancestress of 
the celebrated Egyptian queen of that name. A few 
days after their, oratories had thus been violated* 
Flaccus issued an edict, in which the Jews were 
called strangers ; thus depriving them at once of 
their boasted rights of.citizensiup. Philo wotild 
persuade us that the Jews had not given the slightest 
provocation, and bore all these repeated outrages 
with the utmost me^hess. This is not probable ; 
and the next measure of the governor seems as if 
it had been intended to separate the two conflicting 
parties ; and so secure the pe&Sd of the distracted 
city. Ale'xandria was divided into fiv& quarters^ 
named from the first five letters of the dphabet. 
Twd of these were entirely peopled by Jews, and 
many of them dwelt scattered about in the other 
three. • They were ordered to retire into one of these 
districts, wmch was so much too small to contain 
them, that they spread about upon the sek shore, and 
in the cemeteries. The vacant houses in the quarter 
from which they had retu-ed were pillaged by the 
mob; jthe magazines and shops whicn were shut on 
account of a general mourning for Iktisilla, the 
£mperor^9 sister, were broken open; (he goods 
openly shared in the market place. Philo com- 

Elains that great distress was caused by the pledges 
eing taken away from the brokers, whence, it ap- 
pears that the Jews had already taken up the pro- 
fession of money-lenders. But this was not the 
worst. Cooped up in one narrow quarter of the 
city they began to suffer dreadfully from the heat 
and unwholesomeness of the air. Pestilential dis- 
orders broke out, and though the year was plentiful, 
they suflered all the miseries of famine, for they 
were almost besieged in thebr quarter. Thos^ who 
ventured out into the market were robbed, insulted, 
maltreated, pursued with sticks and stones. Blood- 
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shed soon ensued, many were slain with the sword ; 
others trampled to death, some, even while ^live, 
were dragged by their heels through the streets, 
when dead, their bodies, were still dragged along till 
they were torn to pieces,.or so disfigured that they 
coiud not be distinguished, if at len^ recovered by 
their friends. Those who^ strayed out of the city to 
breatlie the purer air of the country, or the strangers 

Srho incautiously entered the walls to visit and re* 
eve their friehds, were treated in the same way, and 
beaten with clubs till they were dead. The quays 
were^ watched, fuid on the landing of a. Jewish vesr 
sel, tbe merchandise was plundered, the owners and .. 
their vessel burnt, their houses were likewise set 
on firey and whole families, men^ women, and chil- 
dren,, burnt alive. Yet even this was a merciful 
death compared with the sufferings of others. Some- 
times from want of wood, they could collect only ff 
few wet sticks, and over these, stifled with smoke, 
and half consumed, the miserable victims slowly 
expired. Sometunes'they would mock their iguf- 
fejrings by aifected sorrow, but if any of their own 
relatives or friends betrayed the least emotion they 
were seized, scourged, tortured, and even crucified. 
During aU these horrible scenes, Flaccus, who 
could at o^ce have put ah end to the tumult, looked 
on in calm indifference. He now, according to 
his accuser, openly took part against them. He 
sent for the. principal 4[ews, as if to mediate an 
accommodation, in reality only to find new pretexts 
for cruelty. The Jews had their Alabarch or chief 
ma^strate, a^d their council or senate. Flaccus 
or(£red thirty-eight of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of this body to be seized, bound them as crimi- 
nalB, and, although it was the emperor's birthday, 
a day of public rejoicing, they were brought into the 
tiieatre, and publicly scourged with such cruelty that 
many of them died instantly of the blows, others, 
shortly after, of the mischiefs they received. It 
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was tliought an agg^vationof this cruelty, that as 
there were diiferent kinds of ftagellation according* 
to the rank of the criminal, these distin^shed men 
were condemned to that usually inflicted on the 
basest. Those who escaped with life, were thrown 
into prison; others of this miserable race were 
seized and cittcified.. It was the morning spectacle 
of the theatre to see Hhe Jew? scourgwi, tortured 
both with the rack and with pulleys,and then led 
away to execution; and to this horrible tragedy 
immediately succeeded farces and dances and other 
theatrical amusements. Women were occasionally 
seized, and exposed to the public view— «pmetimes 
female peasants were taken for Jewesses, when dis- 
covered they were let go ; if any doubt remained, 
swine's flesh was brought and the women com- 
manded to eat ; those who complied were released, 
those who refused, treated with every kind of in* 
dignity. 

A»1f to justify these cruelties by an apparent 
dread of insujrection, Flaccus*: sent* a ceYiturion^ 
Castus, to^ search all the houses of the Jews for 
concealed arms. 'Pie search was conducted With 
the utnfiost rigour, even the women's apartments 
ransacked, but no weapon was found more dan- 
gerous than con;unon knives ui^ed for domestic 
purposes. 

At length the hour of retribution arrived ; all the 
attempts of Flaccus to secure the favour of Caligula 
were unavailing ; a centurion, Bassus, was sent to 
arrest him. Bassus proceeded, not with the bold- 
.nessof a messenger armed with an imperial edict, 
but as if he had to surprise an independent sovereign 
in the midst of loyal subjects ; it seems to warraiait 
a suspicion, either that Flaccus entertained some 
design of revolting, or at least, that his popularity 
at Alexandria was so great as to render his capture 
difficult and dangerous. Bassus arrived at night, 
landed secretly, and found that flaccus was abibad. 
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at a banquet given by one Stephaiuo, a freedman of 
Tiberius. One' of his followers mingled with the 
guests, and finding that the governor was only at- 
tended by eight or ten slaves, Bassus surrounded 
the chamber with lus soldiers, and displayed the 
imperial edict, f^accus at once saw his fate, and 
was led away without resistance. It was the feast 
of Tabemacles : but the sad and persecuted Jews 
had little inclination for the' usual joy and merri- 
ment of the season. When the rumour of the ap- 
prehension of Maccus spread abroad, they supposed 
It to hie a deception intended to tempt them to re- 
joicings, whicn \w)uld be cruelly revenged. When 
the intelligence was confirmed, they began to praise 
Gody and during the whole night the people were 
occupied in hymiis and songs of thanksgiving. The 
wrath of heaven, as they believed, now pursued the 
miserable Flaccus, he had a tempestuous voyage ; 
on his arrival at Rome, he was accused by Lampo 
and Isidore, two men of the basest character, His. 
property was confiscated, and he himself banished 
first to Gyara, an island in the ^gean Se;^ prover- 
bial for the hard fate of those who were exiled to its. 
shores. By the interest of Lepidus ke obtained a 
oomipiitation of this punishment, and. was sent to 
Andios, where he arrived after a disastrous voyage, 
and after having been an object of contempt or com- 
miseration in the various towns through which he 
passed.* Philo asserts that he was haunted by bitter 
remorse for his cruelties towards the Jews, -^e 
was soon after put to death by order of Caligula. 

Thus Philo describes the persecutions of the 
Jews in AIe:^andria, and the conduct of Flaccus, 
but it niay be justly suspected that both the sufiier- 
mgs and the peaceM disposition of his countrymen 
are highly coloured ; and m the character and motives 
of Flaccus there appears so much inconsistency, as 
perpetually to remind us that we are reduced to fol . 
' N2 
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low the narrative of an adrof^&te, not that of a diiN 
pa9sionate histoiian. 

A deputation from ea^h of the parties in Aletan- 
dria, arrived in Rome, to lay the whole history of 
the late disturbances before, the emperor* At the 
head of the Grecian party was Apion, a macn of 
eloquence, and a determined enemy to the Jews; 
on the other side appeared Philo, the author from 
whose writings the recent account l^as been ex- 
tracted, a man of rank, for he was the brother of the 
Alabarch, and of unquestioned jability. The recep* 
tion which the Jewish barty met with at first vffA 
apparently flattering; Philo alone apprehended an 
nnfavourable event. They presented a memorial, 
which the Emperor seemed to receive with gayety 
and urbanity. They then followed the court to 
Puteoli : their great object was to obtain the security 
of their Proseuehae from being desecrated b^images. 
These oratories they possessed in every city where 
they resided. While they were discussing "their 
hopes of succeeding in this great object of their mis 
sion, suddenly a man rushed in with a pale and dis- 
ordered counftenance, and conftnunicated the dread- 
ful intelligence, that an edict had been issued to 
place the, statue of the Empercnr within the temple 
of Jerusalem. 

The mad V a^ty of Caligula had been irritated by 
the resistance of the Jew? in Alexandria ; other cir- 
cumstances, combined with evil counsellors, made 
him determine to triumph over what he considered 
the disloy^ obstinacy of this self-willed people* 
Capito, a receiver of revenue in Judaea, at first a very 
poor man, had grown rich in his employinent, and 
apprehended that complaints of his exactions might 
reach the ear of the Emperor. He detenained 
therefore, that his accusers should appear in an un- 
fkvOuraUe light, and, to this end, he persuaded 
certain Greeks, who lived mingled' with the native 
populition in Jaomia, to build a miser^le altar of 
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I^ek in honour of Cains. The Jewt, m he expected, 
rose aAd demolished the altar; they then carried their 
complaint^ before Capito himself, who seized the 
opportunity of representing the affair in Rome, as an 
act of wanton and unprovoked sedition. 

The evil counsellors of Caligola, were Helicon, 
an Egyptian, a slave by birth, a buffoon by occu- 
pation ; and Apelles,* a tragic actor, of Ascalcm, in 
Syria., ioih tnese men were bom and brought up 
in hostility, to the Jewish r^e. By their advice the 
fatal mandate was issued, that a gilded colossal statue 
of CaiLiguIa should be placed in the Holy of Holies, 
and that the temple should be dedicated to Caius, 
the piesent and younger Jimiter. The execution 
of the edict was intrusted to P. Petronius, who was 
appointed to succeed YiteUius as prefect of Syria. 
But before we describe the attempt to enforce tiiis 
edict in Palestine, it may be weU to anticipate the 
fate of the Alexandrian deputation, which is related 
by Philo, and is curiously characteristic both of the 
Xlmperor and of the estimation in which the Jews 
were generally held. After a long and. wearisome 
attendance, tlie deputies were sununoned to a final 
audience. To judge so gp*ave a cause, as Philo 
complains with great solemnity, the Emperor did 
not appear in a public court, encircled by tne wisest 
^of his senators ; the emb^sy was received in the 
apartments of two contiguous villas in the neigh« 
bourhood of Rome, called after Lamia and Maecenas. 
The bailiffs of these villas were commanded at the 
same time to hkve all the rooms thrown open for the 
Einperor*^ inspection. The Jews entered, made a 
profound obeisance, and saluted Caligula as Angus- 



f If ApeOpa WM infltnmieiital in tbii tnmaeUan, be met with Jiul 
tboa^ hcnrrible ratribiitioo. Buetonhu relates, that aa he waa ataodinc 
Wiib Qaliffula near a statue of Jupiter, the Emperor suddenly aakad 
JUm whicE of the two was the greater. A pelles hesitated, and Caligula 
ordered bira to'be seoniged with the utmost violence, praisinf the sweet* 
lof bis voloe ail the time that be waa abrieking in his agony '- 
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tUB and Emperor — ^but the sarcastic smile on Ike 
face of Caius gave them little hope of success^ 
** You are then," he said, showing, his teeth as he 
spoke, "• those enemies of the gods who alone 
refuse to acknowledge my divinity, but worship a 
Deity whose name you dare notproaoxmce" — ^and 
here, to the horror of the Jews, he uttered the awful 
name. The Greek deputies from Alexandria, who 
were present, thought themselves certain of' their 
triumph, and began to show their Exultation by in- 
sulting gestures ; and Isidore, one of the accusers 
of Flaccus, came forward to aggravate the disobe- 
dience of the Jews. He accused them of being the 
only nation who had. refused to sacrifice for the 
£mperor* ' The Jews with one voice disclaimed the 
calunmy, and asserted that they had three times 
offered sacrifice for the welfere of the Emperor— 
and mdeed had been the first to do so on his ac- 
cession. "Be it so," rejoined the Emperor," ye 
have sacrificed ^r me, but not to me." The Jews 
stood aghast, and trembling. On a sudden, Caius 
beg[an to run idl over the house, up stairs and down 
stairs ; inspecting the men's and the womeh^s apart- 
ments ; f^lding fault, and giving orders, while the 
poor Jews followed him from room to room, amid 
the mockery of the attendants. Afker he had given 
his ordersj the Emperor suddenfy turned round to 
them : " Why is it that you do not eat pork ?" The 
whole court burst into peals of laughter. The Jews 
temperately replied, that different nations have dif- 
ferent usages : some persons would not eat lamb* 
" They are right," said the Emperor, ** it is an insi- 
pid oieat." After further trial of their patience, he 
demanded, with his usual abruptness, on what they 
grounded their right of citizenship. T^y began a 
long and grave legal argument ; but they had not 
proceeded far, when Caius began to run up and dowa 
the great hall, and to order that some blinds, of a 
kind of transparent stone« like glass, which admit- 
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tod the light, aQd excluded tiia heat and nr, shoidd 
be put up against the windows. As he left that 
room, he asked the Jews, With a moie courteous 
air, ^f they had any thing to say to him ; they began 
again their harangue, in the middle of which he 
8ta]:;ted away into andther chamber, to see some old 
paintings. The Jews at length were glad to retreat, 
and felt happy to escapse with their lives. Caius 
gave l^em their dismissal in these words : '' Well, 
after all, they do not seem so. bad \ but rather a poor 
foolish p^ple, who cannot believe that I am a god." 
The instructions to Petronius, the Syrian go<- 
yernor, were distinct and precise ; he was to place 
the statue of Caligtila in the temple of Jerusalem at 
aH hazards. He was to withdraw, if necessary, the 
two legions which were usually stationed on the 
Euphrates. Yet he was too prudent and hiunane. 
not to hesitate; he called a council, where the 
bigotpd attachment of the Jews to their temple, ax^d 
their formidable numbers both in Judaea and other 
countries, were discussed. But It was unanimously 
agrcfed that the mandate of the Emperor was impe- 
rative ; and Pe'tionius issued out orders to the Si* 
donian workmen to make the statue. He then col- 
lected his troops, and went into^nter-quarters al 
Ptolemais. He had made known to the priests and 
rulers of the Jews the designs of the Emperor; but 
no sooner had the intelligence spread, than many 
thousands of the people assembled fronl all quarters, 
without distinetioQ of rank, age, or sex. They 
covered the country for a great distance like a vas^ 
cloud; they were unarmed and defenceless: many 
of them were dad in sackcloth, and had ashes on 
their heads — and every mark of the deepest mOurEb- 
ing. All with one voice declared their steadfast and 
deliberate resolution to sacrifice their lives, rather 
than conseixt to the profanation of thehr temple. 
Petronius stemty rebuked them, and insisted on hi^ 
own pbligation to fulfil the positive commands oif 
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his sovereigir. fThey answered, that they were as 
much bound to respect the ordinances of their God 
•^that no fear of death would induce thfm to the 
violation of their lawr— that they .dreaded the wrath 
of their God more than that of the Emperor. 

Petronius shrunk from the horrible task of com* 
mencing a war of massacre and extermination for 
such an object ; and in order to dbtain more certain 
information on the state of the country, he left his 
troops at Ptoleuiais, and himself, with some of his 
more distinguished officen^, moved to Tiberias. 
Here many of the rulers, and the people by thou- 
sands, crowded again into his presence. Once more 
Petronius urged Sie power of the Romans, the posi- 
tive mandate of the Emperor, and the uniform obe- 
dience of all other nations. The Jews replied with 
entreaties and supplications, that he woidd not thifik 
of violating their sanctuary with the images of man. 
"Are ye resolved then," daid the Roman, " to wage 
war against your Emperor ?" ** We have no thought 
of war," they replied unanimously ; ** but we wiJJ 
submit to be massacred rather than infringe our 
law" — ^and at once ^ |he whole T)ody fell with their 
faces to the earth, and declared that they were ready 
to offer their throats to> the swords of the s6ldiery. 

For forty days this scene- lasted : it was the time 
^r sqwing; and the whole land remained uncul- 
tivated, Aristobulus, the brother of Amppa — 
Helcias, called the Great — and others of the most 
distinguished men of the' nation — appeared before 
Petronius, and remonstrated with him on the im- 
policy of reducing a flourishing province to a desert^ 
from which no tribute could be drawn. The people, 
they urged, were obstinately determined |iot to till 
the soil, and would betake themselves to robbery ; 
so. that it was impossible to calculate the dreadful 
results of his persisting in the odious measure. 
They entreated that he would forward their repre- 



sentations to Caligtila« in hopes that the Emperor 
might yet be persuaded to relent. 

The humane Petronius, after holding a council 
with his friends, determined to risk the wrath of 
the Emperor, rather than deluge the whole country 
with blood. According 'to one account, he deter- 
mined not to forward the petition of the Jews, but 
to delay, under the pretence of allowing time for the. 
statue to bev finished; and to represent the incon- 
venience of permitting the province to remain un- 
cultivated, more particularly as the Emperor and 
the court were about to visit Alexandria. But 
whatever turn. he gave to the afifair in his despatches 
to Rome, he assembled the people at Tiberias— 
det^Iared hi^ determination to suspend the execution 
of the decree till he should receive further instruc- 
tions'—and promised that he^ would use all his m- 
terest to obtain the total repeal of the edict. He 
well knew the danger to which he exposed himself 
Iqt his disobedience to the imperial decree ; but he 
was willing to stand the hazard, in order to preserv^ 
the Jewish pTeople from the horrors of war. He 
exhorted then^ in the mean time to disperse peacea> 
bly, and betake tnemselves to their- usual occupa- 
tions and to the tillage of their lands. The season 
hadJ[>ecn uncommonly sultry; the customary rains 
had not fs^en. But scarcely had Petronius ended 
his^ speech, than the day, which had been till th^ 
serene, became overcast, and the showers began'to 
fall. The people saw .the mark of the divine ap- 
probation with unmingled satisfaction; Petroniu? 
himself is said to have been greatly struck by this 
singular coincidence. 

The Jews, however, owed their security rather to 
the interest of their king, than to the humanity of 
the prefect. Throughout the history of the whole 
preceding transaction, our two authorities, Philo 
and Josephus, ha^e differed in many most import- 
aiat particulars. It is scarcely possible to reconcile 
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their namtire of the coiulvct 'o( Asrippa* Accord- 
ing to the former, the despatches of Petronius threiff 
C^gula into one of his most violent paroxysms of 
fury. Before he had recovered, Agrippa entered^ 
and from his fiery eye and disordered countenance, 
apprehended that something was wrong- Caligula 
suddenly turned upon him, and broke out into the 
bitterest rep;roache8 against his countrymen for their 
obstinate resistance to his-will. The'Jewish prince 
was so appsdled, that he trembled in evmr limb ; he 
fainted away; and would have fallpn to the ground, 
but that his. attendants caught^ him, and .removed 
him from the imperial presence.. Till the next even- 
ing he remained without givfng signs of life and 
consciousness. At length he opened his eyes, and 
then fainted again. The third day he came to him- 
self, and inquired with a shudder whether he was 
stlU in the dreaded presence of the Elmperor. His 
attendants urged him to rise, to bathe and take re- 
freshment ; he refused all sustenance, except some 
flour and pure water. He then sat dowr^ and wrote 
a long letter to Caius; but that which is extant in 
Philo's work displays too much of the Alexandrian 
orator to induce us to suppose it genuine, ^ch is 
the narrative of . Philo — fiiat of Jos^phus is more 
creditable to^ the character of the king. Agrippa 
having entertaihed Caligula at a banquet sp siunptu- 
ous as to excite astonishment even in4hat age of 
prodigal luxury and magnificence, the Emperor 
offered to grant any request that he might make* 
Agrippa, with a feelmg worthy of one, who had the 
blbod of the Asmoneans in his veins, instead of 
demanding an accession of wealth or territory, im- 
mediately petitioned for the repeal of the fatal edict. 
The wounded pride o( Caligula struggled hard with 
his attachment to Agrippa, and with the shame of 
forfeiting the imperial word, whick he had given 
witli so much publicity. At last, however, he re- 
lented, and the fatal decree Was suspended. At the 
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same time the disobedience of Petronius was not 
to be pardoned. ^ lettenwas written, in which he 
was accused of ha>ing preferred -the bribes of the 
Jews to his allegiance to his sovereign ; and he was 
commanded to prepare himself, as about to undergo 
the most- exemplary punishment. But this letter 
was accidentally delayed, and the news of Csdigula's 
death reached Petronius -first. If Philo is to be 
credited, this event wai* equally fortunate for the 
Jewish nation; for Caligula, with his customary 
irresolution, repented of his lenity, and ordered a 
colossal stktue of bronze to be cast, which he in- 
tended, when he should arrive at Alexandria, where 
he was to be solemnly inaugurated as a god,, to have 
placed bV stealth in tne temple of Jerussdem. 

It might seem* as if the skirts of that tremendous 
tempest, which was slowly gathering over the native 
country and the metropolis of the Jewish people, 
broke, and discharged their heavy clouds of ruin 
and desolation successively over each of the more 
considerable, > though remote, settlements of the 
devoted people. 'Hie Jews of Babylonia had now 
their turn. There is something very remarkable in 
the history of this race, for the most part descend- 
ants of those families which had refused to listen to 
the suihmons of Zorobabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and 
to return to the possession of their hative lands. It 
was, perhaps, natural that men bOm in a foreign 
region, and knowing the. lovely land of their ances- 
tors only by tradition^ or by the half-forgotten de- 
scriptions of their departed parents, should hesitate to 
abandon their houses, their fields, and their posses- 
sions, in the hospitable country, to which their fathers 
had been transpbrted by force, but where they them- 
selves had become naturalized. But the sin^ar 
part of theii history is this, that though willing adipns 
from their native land, they remained Jews in' cha^ 
racter and religion; they continued tobe a separate 
people, and refused to mingle themselves up with 
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the population of the country in which they were 
domiciliated. While those who returned to Pales- 
tuie were in danger of forming a mixed race, by 
intermarriage^ with the neighbouring tribes, which 
it required aU the sternest exercise of authority in 
their rulers to prevent, the Babylonian Jews were 
still as distinct a people as the whole race .of Israel 
has been since the final dispersion. They adhered 
together, though wanting as well the bond of perse- 
cution, as the deeg religious hope, of restoration to 
the promised land m more than their ancient glory; 
for this hope was obviously not strong enough to 
induce them to avail themselves of the present op- 
portunity of return at the price of their possessions in 
the Median dominions. Nor did they, like the Jews 
of Alexandria,' become in any degree independent of 
the great place of national worship ; they were as 
rigid Jews as if they had grown up withni sight of 
the temple. They stiU looked to the Holy of Holies 
at Jerusalem as the centre of their faith ;, they regu- 
larly sent their contributions to its support. The 
passionate attachment to their native country gave 
place to a. more remote, though still profound, attach- 
ment to the religious capital of their people. The 
temple became what the Caaba of Mecca is to the 
Mahometans, the object of the profoundest reverence, 
and sometimes of a pipus^ pilgrimage ; but the land 
of their father^ had lost its hold on their affections ; 
they had ho desire to exchange the level plains of 
Babylonia, for the rich pastures, the golden co'm- 
fields, or the rocky vineyards of Galilee and Judsea. 
Th|s Babylonian settlement was so numerous and 
, flourishing, that Philb more than once intimates the 
possibility of their marching in such force to the 
assistanceu)f their brethren in Palestine, in case the 
Roman oppression was carried to excess, as to make 
the fate of the war very doubtful. Their chief city, 
Nearda, was strongly situated in a bend of the river 
Euphrates, which almost surrounded the town. 
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Heie, in a place impregnable to the Parthian rob- 
bers, the Jews of Mesopotamia had made a sort 61 
treasury, in which they laid up the tribute of two 
drachms a head, which was received for the service 
of the temple, and a,t stated intervals transferred to 
Jerusalem. ,In this city were two orphans, named 
Asinai andAjjilai; who had been bred up as weavers, 
probably of those "rich stuflft for which Babylonia 
was so long celebrated. On<60ine ill-usage from the 
master-manufacturer, they fled to a low district 
between two branches of the river^ where there 
were rich meadows, and a place where the shep- 
herds used to lay up their stores for the winter. 
There a number of indigent and discontented youths 
gathered around them, and they becstme the captains 
of a formidable band of robbers. They built a 
strong fortress, secured by the marshes around, and 
levied tribute on the shepherds, whom, however, 
they defended from all other assailants. The Sa- 
trap of Babylon determined to suppress them, and 
sefized the favourable opportunity of ^ the Sabbath for 
his attack. Asinai happene4 to be reposing among 
a number of his followers, whose arms lay scattered 
around: he sudde^y exclaimed, " l!hear the tram- 
pling of horses ; it must ^be ipore than a troop of 
wild ones in their pastures, for I heac likewise the 
jingling of the brioles." Spies were sent out, and 
the whole band determined to sacHlice their respect 
for 'the Sabbath to their self-preservation. They 
attacked and defeated their assailants with great 
slaughter. Artabanus, the King of Parthia, heard 
with admiration of their extraordinary valour, and 
sent to offer terms of accommodation. Anilai-was 
sent to the court, where the king pledging his per« 
sOnal honour fpr their security, Asinai was persuaded 
to follow him. The king paid them great honour, 
admired their singular personal strength and activity, 
and refused all the secret solicitations of his officers 
to rid himself by treachery of such dangerous men. 
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He even appointed Asinai to the supreme command 
in Babylonia, with strict imunctions to suppress aU 
robbers. Asinai conducted himself with equal vi^ur 
and prudence, and rose to the highest degree o^ 
wealth and power. But wealth '«ad -power led to 
their usual consequences, insolence and injustice. 
Anilai became enamoured of th6 wife of a Parthian 
chieftain, whom he excited to hostilities, and slew. 
This woman, to the great offence of the Jews, ad- 
hered to the Parthian religion. The JeWs strongly 
urged on the brother, Asinai, the imperative neces- 
sity of preventing this brea(^h of the law in his own 
fan^ily. Asinai at length strongly remonstrated with 
bis brother, and insisted on the dismissal Of the 
woman.. His remonstrances were fatal to himself; 
for the Parthian woman, apprehending some further 
exercise, of aut.hority, poisoned Asinai; and thus the 
supreme authority passed into the hands of Anilai. 
Anilai, with equal bravery, but far less prudence and 
virtue than his brother, attacked the territory of 
Mithridates, a Parthian chieftain of the highest rank, 
and connected by marriage with the king, suiprised 
him4)y an unexpected attack on the -Sabbath, and 
took him prisoner^ Contrary to the advice, of his 
more desperate associates, he refused to f^ut him to 
death, and released him. The royal wife of Mithri- 
dates, furious at the disgrace, instigated her hus- 
band to revenge ; and they assembled considerable 
forces. Anilai, disdaining Ito rely on the strength 
6f his marshes, advanced a great way into the 
plains, whe^e his trooi)s suffered grievously from 
want of water. In this'state they were attacked by 
Mithridates, and totally defeated. But desperate 
adventurers flocked from all quarters to the standard 
of Anilai ; his losses "wexe speedily restored, and he 
waged a marauding war, and carried fire and sword 
into the Babylonian villages. The Babylonians sent 
to- Ne^rda, the chief settlement of the Jews, td 
demand the surrender of Anilai. Those in Nearda 
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were unable or unwilling to comply with this orden 
At length the Babylonians surprised the camp of the 
robber, when his-soldiers were sunk in debauchery 
and sleep, slew the whole band and Anilai himself. 

The Babylonians were not content with ven- 
geance against the offenders, but be^an to commit 
dreadful reprisals on tl^e whole Jewish population. 
The Jews, unable to insist, fled in great numbers to 
Seleucfa : six years suter, maily more took refuge 
from a pestilence in the same city. Seleucia hap ^ 
pened to be divided into two factions ;/one of the 
Greeks, the other of the Syrians. The Jews threw 
.themselves into the scale of the Svfians, who thus 
obtained a superiori^, t^ the tireeks pame to terms 
with the Syrians; and both parties agreed to fall 
u]^n the unhappy Jews. As many as ^0,000 men 
were slaiiv The few who escaped fled to Ctesiphon. 
Even there the enmity.of the SeleucisHis pursued 
them ; and at length the survivers took refuge in 
their old quarters, Nearda and Nisibis. 

The assassination of Caligula delivered the Jews 
within the Homan dominion from their imnfediate 
danger ; alid delayed the fatal hour which his mad- 
ness seemed rapidly hastening. Agrippa was in 
Rome at that jcnticsd period^ and, during the confu- 
sion, which ensued, he sustained aQ important part. 
His conduct was honourable to his feelings, as well 
as to his address and influence. He alone paid the 
last honours to his. murdered friend. He then be- 
came mainly instrumental in the pieaceful re-esta- 
blishment of that order of things which, however 
.difl!erent from what an ardent lover of the old Roman 
liberty might have desired, was perhaps the best 
which the circumstances of the times would admit* 
He persuaded the Senate to abandon their unavailing 
i^sistance to the infuriated soldiery; reassured the 
weak and unambitious spirit of Claudius; and at the 
same time dissuaded him from taking those violent 
measures a^^st the Senate, to wmch the army 
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were nrj^ng him, and wkich would have deluged 
Rome with blood* 

His services were amply repaid by the grateM 
emperor. Agrippa received ihe investiture of all 
the dominions which belonged to the Great Herod. 
Judsa and Samaria were reunited- with Galilee, 
Persa, and Tlje provinces beyond Jordan, in one 
kingdom : Abilene, the district at tiie foot of AntiU- 
banus, was ' added. Herod, his brother, iteceived the 
kingdom of Chalcis. This donation of the Jewish 
kingdom was made with the utmost publicity: the 
edict which announced it contained a high euio- 

gium on^Agnppa; and the act was Registered on a 
rass tal^le^ in the Capitol. A treaty was formally 
concluded between the EmperOr and Agrippa, in the 
Forum. 

The death of Caligula was the signal for new 
commotions in Alexandria. The Jews attempted to 
recover their former rights. Claudius issued a tenh- 
perate edict, fkvourable to the Jewish inhabitant? <^ 
that city, and confirming their privileges. This was 
followed by a second general aecree, which secured 
the freedoip ot religious worship to the Jews, 
throughout ^e empire : at the same time they were 
admonished to behave with decency to the religions 
of other people.^ Under thi? decree th'e inhabitants 
of Dora were condemned, by Petronins, for wan- 
tonly insulting a. Jewish. synagogite, by placing a 
statue of Claudius within its wsdls. ^ 

Agrippa returned to his .kingdom in great splen- 
dour. He displaye^i the greatest respect for the 
national religion; he hung up in the tem^de the 
.golden chain which Calig^a had bestowed upon 
him, as a memorial of the protection of Almignty 
Providence. He observed the Mosaic law with ffreat 
exactness; offered sacrifice every day; ana ab- 
stained from every legal impurity. , In all other 
respects Agrippa aimed at popularity: he remkted 
the house tax of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Yet 
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the sterner zealots looked on with jealonsy; and 
while he was absent at Cssarea, one Simon asseii»- 
bled a number of the people ; accused him of vio- 
lating the law, probably on ac<^ount of his fondness 
for theatric exhibitions, and demanded his exclcrsioh 
.from the temple. Agri]^ sent for him ta Caesarea ; 
placed him by his side in the public theatre, and 
mildly inquired whether he saw any thing contrary to 
the law. Sknon was silent; tf^n which Agrippa 
dismissed him without molestation. ■ 

The conduct of AgrippaiQ ^ilas, one of his steady 
followers^ though more' seTere^ can scarcely be con- 
sidered as an exceptiQ^ to the gp^neral in|idnecs of 
his disposition. Silas Had steadfastly adhered to his 
fortunes, and received as af reward me coi^mand of 
his forces. But presummg on hid services, he was 
perpetually reminding the king of his former lew 
eondition. His insolence at last provoked Agnppa 
to dismiss him from his. employment, and imprison 
him. Once he relented; but the intractable Silas 
treated his overtures- with the utmost .arrogance ; 
and Agrippa left him in confinements Agrippa ex- 
ercised lbs supreme authbrity in Jerusalem l^ con- 
tinually displacing liie High ftiest. He first deposed 
Theophilus, son of Annas, and substituted Simon, 
named Cantherus, son of Boetfaus.. Jifterward he 
offered the dignity to Jonathan^ son of, Annas, who 
decline'd it, <and ms brother Mathias was appointed. 
Before the close of his reign he degraded Mathias^ 
and substituted Elionieus, son of Simon Cantherus. 
' Agrippa inherited the magnificent, taste for build- 
ing which distinguished the elder Herod. At Be- 
rytus, a city which he highly fiUvoui^d^ he built a 
sjdendid theatre^ where the most costly musical 
exhibitions were displayed; and in an aimphitheatie 
m the same city» two troops of gladiators, malefac- 
tors, of 700 ^ach, were let loose upon each other i 
and thus horribly fulfilled the sentence of the law. 

In Jerusalem M commenced a more useful work. 
To the nortii of the city, a new subuxb* called Beie- 
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tha, had grown up: this he encircled with a wall: 
and was proceeding to strengthen the whole line o^ 
the city fortifioations. . But Vibius Marsus, who had 
succeeded Longinus as Prefect of S3rria, beheld this 
proceed 'ng wiu great suspicion; and^ on account 
of his rrpresentations at Rome, Agrippa thought it 
prudent to desist from the work. 

Marsus watched all the- motions of tl^e ^Jewish 
monarch with the same jealottsy.' Agrippa, probably 
with an innocent view of displaying his magnifi- 
cence, assembled five kings at a great entertainment 
*n Tiberias; Herod, kiog of Cna}cis, his brother; 
Antiochus,.kifi^ of Commagene ; Gotys, king of the^ 
Lesser Armema; Sampsigeranus, king of Emesa; 
and Polemon, xking of Pontus.*^ Marsus ' arrived 
at the same time : and Agrippa, out of respect, went 
forth to receive him; the ^ imperious Roman sent 
orders to the several kings to withdraw themselves 
into their own territories. Agrippa was greatly 
offended; and sent a l^ter to Claudius, earnestly 
entreating the recall of Marsus. . 

Unhappily, besides liis splendoiar, munificence* 
and conformity to the law^ Agrimia sought othei^ 
means of ingratiating himself with his Jewish sub- 
jects, thp persecution of the unoffending Christians. 
He put to death James, the. brother of St. John, and 
thretv St. Peter into prison. , . • 

Having completed a reign of threQ years over the 
whole of Palestine, Agrippa ordered a splendid fes- 
tival at Caesarea, in honour of the Emperor. Mul- 
titudeoDof the highest rank flocked together from all 
quarters^ ^ On the second day of the spectacle, at 
tne earl^ dawn, the King entered the tneatre in a 
ibbe ^f silver, which glitteredr with the morning 
rays of the sun, so as to d^zle the eyes of the 
whole assembly, and excite, general admiration. 
6bme of his flatterers set up a shout — ^^' A present 
God." Agrippa did. not repress the impious adula- 
tion, whicn spread through the theatre. At that 
moment h^ looked uP« and saw an owl perched 
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over his head, on a rope. The owl had once been 
io him a bird of good omen. While he was in 
chains at Rome, ti fellow-prisoner, a German, had 
augored, from thfs appearance of one of tliefe birds, 
his future splencQd fortune; but he had added this, 
solemn teaming, that when he saw that bird a^in, 
at the height of his fortune, he would die within 
five days. The fatal omen, proceeds Josephus, 
pierced the heart of the King; and with deep me- 
lancholy he said, " Your God will soon suffer the 
common lot of mortality.'^ He was immediately 
struck, in the language of the sacred volume, by 
an angel. He was seized with violent internal 
pains, and earned, to his palace. There he lingered 
five days in- extreme agony ; ^^beinff " eaten of 
worms," the cause of his inteiStine disorder. . He 
died in the forty-fourth year of his age, having 
reigned seven years over part of his' dominions, 
tfiree over the whole of Palestine. He left one son, 
Agrippa ; ah elder, Drusus, had died in his infancy; 
and three daughters, Berenice married to his brother 
Herod, king Of Chakis ; Mariamne, and Drusilla. 

The inhabitants of Sebastfe and Caesarea, probably 
the Greek parly, and particularly his own soldiers^ 
expressed the most brutal exultation at the death 
of Agrippa: They heaped his memory with re- 
pToadies, toolc the st^itues of liis young daughters, 
carried them to some brothels, and there placing 
tl^m on the roof, treated them with every kind of 
iiKlignity. They then made a great feast, to cele- 
brate the departure of the King, (ylatidius heard 
with gresrt indignation of this ungrateful cotiduct, 
and ordered the cohorts in Sebaste and Caes^rearto 
be removed into Pontus, and their place to be filled 
by drafts from the legions in Sjjia. Unhappily this 
purpose was not executed. The troops remained, 
with this sentence of disgrace rankling in their 
hearts, and exasperating them to still greater ani- 
mosity towards the whole Jewish nation; a chief 
eausey Josephus adds, of the subsequent disasters 
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Cutpitu Fadus — Tiberius Alexaitder*^F)mtitUtt$ OumaniM— fU»»— 
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v^nees-rJSdvance and Defeat of Cestius OaUue.' 

- • "■ 

At the decease of Herod .Agrippa, his son, who 
bore the same name, was seventeen years old. H^ 
was consid^ered too yomig to bear the burden of 
royalty ; and Judaea relapsed mto a Roman province. 
-Cassius Longinus was appointed to the^ Presidency 
of Syria. Cuspius Fadus was sept as Governor of 
Judaea. Fad^s. administered his office with firm- 
ness. He found a civil war disturbing the district 
beyond the Jordan. The inhabitants^ of Per^a, on 
isome boundary dispute, had attacked the Fhiladel- 
](>hians. Fadus seized three of the ringleaiders ; 
executed one, named Hannibal, and banished the 
rest. The easy yok^ of AgrippSi had' permitted the 
robbers, who perpetually rose up to' waste this fer- 
tile country^ to gain head. Fadils madie them feel 
the vigour of the Roman arm : he cleared the whole 
country of their bands, and put to death .Ptolemy, a 
noted captain, who had committed great excesses 
gainst the Idumeans and Arabians. Apprehending, 
it may Seem, that the Hi^h ^Priest possessed too 
much independent authority, Fadus proceeded to 
revoke the edict of Vitellius, by whicji the custody 
of the pontifical robes had been surrendered. He 
commanded that they should be replaced in the gar<< 
risonof -Antonia; and Longinus himself appeared 
in Jerusalem, with a considerable force, to overawe 
all resistance. The Jews appealed to the Emperor.! 
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who, at the earnest entreaty of young Agrippa, is- 
sued an imperial mandate m favour of the Jews* 
At the same- time Herod, king of Chalcis, petitioned^ 
and obtained the sovereignty over the temple, and 
the powier of nomjnatinff the High Priest. He dis- 
placed Gantherus, who had regained the office, and 
appointed Joseph, son of Camith; 

This was the second year of a grievous famine, 
which for several year* prevailed in Judaea. The 
metropolis derived great advantiage from the bounty 
of a royal proseljrte, Helena, the queen of Adiabene, 
a district beyond the Tigris. She imported vast 
quantities -of corn from Alexandria, and dried iigs 
from Cyprus, Which she distributed among the lower 
orders. Her son, Izates, who had likewise adopted 
the Jewish faith, sent gredit sums to Jerusalem, for 
the same charitable purposes. Helena was both the 
wife and sister, according to the ancient Persian 
usage, of Monobazus, king of Adial^ne. Izates was 
the favourite son of that monarch, who, apprehen- 
sive of |lw jealousy with which he was looked on 
by his' brothers, sent theni to Abennerig, king' of ' 
Characene, a district on -the Persian ^lf> whose 
daughter, he married. Ih that commercial district 
there was a Jew merchant, named Ananias, who 
was accustomed " to * have free ingress into the 
women's apartments, probably for purposelB of 
traffick ; and there^ seized • every opportunity of 
teaching the religious tenets of the? Jews. Izates 
became a convert ; and, by a singular coincidence, 
his mother, Helena, at the same time adopted the 
same opinions. On the return of/ Izates to Adia-' 
bene, his father made him governor of a district 
named Carrhae, in which, according "to tradition, the 
remains of Noah's ark.were still to be seen. On 
the death of his father, Helena had the address to 
secure the succession to the throne for Izates. His 
brother, Monobazus, assumed the crown till he 
should arrive ; and the rest of the monarch's sonsi 
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by diffdrent mothers, were thrown into prison, and 
, were even in dangler of their lives. Immediately 
that Izates appeared, Monobazus abdicated his 
sovereignty; izates expressed great indignation at 
the imprisonment of his brethren, izates was so 
ardent a convert that he insisted on undergping cir« 
cumcision : his prudent preceptor, Ananias, for feat 
lest the impopulkrity of 4he measure should make 
the kinff odious to his subjects, and himself thus be 
exposed to personal dange^, dissuaded- him from his 
design. But a more z^ous Galilean insisted that 
the honour of God was concerned ) and the monarch 
immediately, to the gre^t alarm of Ananias, sub* 
mitted to the rite. Izates was a king of great 
prudence and resolution. By his moderation and 
address he reinstated Artabanus, king of Parthia^ 
on his throne^ from'which he had been driven by 
his own sattaps ; and dissuaded his son, Bardanes, 
from entering into a war with the Romans. Bar* 
danes immediately declared war .on Izates ; but he 
was set luside by his own subjects. The king's 
brother* Monobazus, and the chief yatrapsi of ue 
kingdom, endured. for some time, but with great 
reluctance, the .yoke of a sovereign who had aposta- 
tized from the national religion. They first con- 
'spired with Abiah, an Arabian kin?, to invade Adia^ 
bene ) but Abiah was defeated with great loss. Af- 
terward they had recourse to Vologeses, king of 
Partliia ; bi)t his invasion was arrested by a rebel- 
liotn among his own dependants. On the death of 
Izates, who wore the crown for twenty-four years, 
his remains, and IhoBe df his mother Helena, were 
transported to Jerusalem, and buried in a splendid 
cemetery, whiph remained till the time of Jeromd« 

Before the recall of Fadus, the peabe of the 
country was disturbed by an imposts, named Then- 
dai, who gave himself out as a prophet, and gained 
a great number of proselytes. Multitudes thronged 
forth with all their positessions to the banks of tho 
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Jordan, wlvich Thendas asserted that, like Joshua 
of old, he would divjde lii th6 midst, aud cairy them 
through in triumph. Fadus, with his psual vigi-* 
lance, seized the impostor, jcut ofi'his head, and sent 
it to Jerusalem. . > ' • . 

To Fadus succeeded^Tihepus Alexander, an apos- 
tate Egyptian Jew,.'the son of Alexander, the Ala- 
barch of Alexandria^ ahd nephew of th& celebrated 
Philo. The only a<jt recorded of his short govern- 
ment w^ the crucifixion of James and Simon, two 
sons or Judas the Galilean, who had attempted to 
disseminate theVlangerous doctrines of' l^eir father. 
Notwithstanding, however, the fartiine,^by which 
the land was still afflicted— ^the seditious tenets ot 
the Galilean rebels-^and the government of an 
apostate, which must' have beeri singularly odious 
to the zealous Jews, the province continued in peace 
until the arrival of Yentidius Cum^us,to supersede 
Alexander.* ^ ' \ ' 

At this time Herod, kin^ of Chalcis, died, having 
once more changed the liigh Priest, and Substituted 
Ananias, son of JsTebid, for Jolseph, the son of Ca- 
mith. Heleflsons; particularly Arlstdbulus, after- 
ward appointed by Nero to the kin^doni of Lessor 
Armenia; but the kingdom otChalcis, and the sove- 
reignty ot the temple, w^ assi^ed to young 
Awippa, who assumed the title of knig. ' [ 

X)uring,the government of Oumanus,^the low and' 
sullen murmurs which announced the approaching 
eruption of the dark volcano n9w ^henng. its 
strength in Palestine, -became more distinct. The 
people and the Roman soldiery began- to display 
)nUtual anitnosity. To preserve the peace -during 
the cro\%ded festivdls in Jeru^ialem, the Romans 
mounted a guard in the Antpnia and in- the adjacent 
^ cloister. One of these ^soldiers, to show his con- 
tempt for the religious rites, indecently exposed his 
person. The furious populace not only vented their 
rage on the offender, but uttered the most violent 
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reproaches against Cumanus himself. The governor 
immediately ordered his whole forces into the An- 
tonia. l*he affiiehted people fled: the narrow 
streets were choked; and 30,000 perished.^ The 
sacrifice was suspended, and the whole city given 
up to wailing and la£mentation. 

This disturbance was scarcely appeased, when 
another succeeded* Near Bethhoron, about twelve 
miles from Jeru£[dLlem, a party,^ half insurgents and 
half robbers, attacked in the public road Stephanas, 
a slaVe of the Emperor, an/d plundered his baggage. 
Cumanus sent a troop of soldiers, to plunder the 
neighbouring villages,, and seize the chief persons in 
them. During this scene of~pillage, a soldier found 
a coirjr of the . law Of Moses, and tore it to pieces, 
uttering the most offensive blasphemies. The Jews 
sent a formal .deputation before Cumanus' to coni* 
plain of the insult; Cumanus,. fiy the advice of his 
friends, ordered the soldier to execution. 

The animosities of the populace and the Roman 
soldiery were not the only conflicting elements in 
this distracted country. The'^jealoiisies of the na- 
tives began again tt> break out. The way \by which 
the Jews of GJalilee went up to the te!mple,'"led 
through the territory of Samaria. The Samaritans 
waylaid and slew many of them. Cumanud, bribed 
by the. &amaritans« .refused* to take cogiiizance of 
any coiftplaints. The Jews, headed by two valiant 
robber chieftains, took up armS; and set fire to some 
of the Samaritan Villages. Cumanus marched 
against them'; and, with the aid^of l;he Samaritans, 
defeated them. Jerusalem was in an uproar, and^ 
but fpr the authority and InflneHce of the^ chiefs, the 
whole j)eople would haVe risen in insurrection. 
Clad in sackdoth, and With ashes oh their heads,' 
the priq^ts and rulers passed tlurough' the streets, 
entreating the insurgents to lay aside their arraB, 
lest they should bring fire and sword on the city, 
and ruin on the temple. With difliculty the tumult 
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was allayed in Jerusalem. Bat the iB^hole countiy 
was in a state of. confusion. The Samaritans car- 
ried their .complaints before Ummidius Quadratus, 
Prefect of Sjrria. Tl^e Jews pleaded the wanton 
aggression of the Samaritans, and their bribery of 
Chimanus. Quadratics deferred his judgement, till a 
short time after, having inViestig^ted the affair on 
the spot, he condemned the Samaritans; but put to 
death, as seditious persons, all the Jews takeii by 
Cumanus. - He then removed his tribunal to Lydda, 
where he received information that a certain Dprtus 
and others hiad bpeiily exhorted insurrection against 
the Romans. H^ oraered the four ringleaders to be 
crucified ; and sent Ananias, the High Priest, wiHi 
Annas, the c£$taii\ of the temple,'in chains, for trial 
at Rome. At the same time Cumanus, -and Celer, 
his military, tribune, were "also seaxi to Rome to 
answer for their conduct- before the Emperor. 
From Lydda, Quaelratus moved to Jerusalem, and 
finding peace enturely re-^stablishedy^he returned to 
Antiocli. ' 

Great interest was n^e at Rome Ir^ Cumanus, 
Celer, and the Samaritan party; but the influence of 
Agrippa, jthen at R;ome^ prjsdomihated. Cumanps 
was banished ; Celer sent to. Jerusalem, to be 
drag|;ed publicly through the streets and beheaded; 
the nngleader^ of the Samaritans were put to death. 

In evil hour for himself and for his countiy, Jona- 
than, who had succeeded to the High-Phjesthood, 
Exerted his influence to obtain the -appointment of 
ffovemorof Ju3aea for Claudius Felix, brother of Pal- 
las, the freed-slave and all-poweiful favourite of the 
Emperor. According to t'acitus, who is quite al vari- 
ance with the Jewish historian, Felix was already in 
Palestine, as independent governor in Samaria, wnere 
he had inflamed the civil, commotions, and ought to 
have appeared with Cumanus as a criminal before 
the tribunal of Quadratus i but Quadratus, dreading 
his interest at Rome^ placed him by his Own side on 
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the sekt of justice. Born a slave, Felix was magni- 
ficent in his' profligacy. He had three wives, aU of 
royal blood. 0ne of these was the beautiful Dru* 
silla, the daugl^ter of King Agrippa I., whom, by the 
aid of Simon, a magician (by some, though impro- 
bably, supposed the Simon Magus of the Acts), he 
had seduced from her hiisbaiid, Aziz, king of ISmesa. 
Aziz had carried l^is complacency so far as to sub- 
mit to^circumcision in order to. obtain the hand of 
Drusilla, who now gave izp her religion to many 
Felix. Felix administerea the province with the 
authority^ of a king/andthe dispositio;^ of a, slave. 
Supported by the interest of Pallas, says Tacitus, 
he thought he might corpmit ail crimes with impu- 
nity. The land was full of armed robbers, who 
wasted the coi^Rtry. Felix at iir^t proceeded with 
vigour ;and severity affahist theiji;. but afterward, 
for his private etids, entered into a cohfederacy 
with some ol the most dating. ^ The^ High Priest, 
Jonathan, assuming the' privilege of a friend, Uke 
theX^ristian ApOstle, would reason with him on 
temperanc'^ ^nd righteousness. His . remonstrances, 
•if at thiB time they pfoducfed the same effect,. and 
tnade Felix irefn^le, were fatal to himself. Felix, 
wear^ with his importjihitv, entered into a secret 
conspiracy- with some of th^ Sicai^i, or assassins, 
the most extravagant bf the school of Juda^ the 
Galilean^ These were men, ^some fanatics, some 
unprincipled desperadoes,, wha abused the precepts 
of the Mosaic law, as authorizing tlie mii^der of all 
on whom .they mi^it amx the brand of hostility to 
their country and their God. Having bribed Doras, 
the intimate friend of Jonathan, through his means 
Felix sent a party of these wretches into the temple. 
With their daggers under their cloaks, they iningled 
with the attendants of the High Priest. They pre- 
tended to join in the public worship, and suddenly 
struck dead the imsuspecting pontiff, who lay bleed- 
ing on the. sacred pavement. From this period. 
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gays the indignant Jos^hus^ God hated his guilty 
city, and disdiining any longer to d^ell in his con* 
taminated temple, brought' the >- Romans to purify 
with fire the sins of the nation. 

The crime remained unrevenged and 'unnoticed* 
The assassins, imboldened by their impunity^ car^ 
tied on, th^if dreadful work. No man was secure* 
Some from private ennuty, others on. account of 
their wealth, as they pursued their peaceful qqgu- 
pations, wefe struck dead by men who passed by, 
apparently unarmed, and a^ peacefully disposed as 
themselves. Ev^n the temple was.'not a place of 
safety; the wcurshipper did not know but that the 
man' who knelt by his side was. preparing to plunge 
his dagger to his heart. 

' Such was the state of the cit]^; the country was 
not much more secure. The robbers multiplied, 
and grew mor6 bold. Nor were these the worst; 
in every quarter arose impostors, and pretenders to 
magic, who, asserting their miraculous pow;^rs^ led 
the people into desert places, and harangued them 
' on the- impiety of obedience to the Roman govern- 
ment. Felix in vain scoured the country with his 
horsey as fast as soinewere s^zed and cnicifiedt 
oUiers arose, and the fahatiqal spirit of the people 
constantly received new excitement. The most 
formidable of these Xtfen^ was a Jew oi Egyptian 
Inrth. He assembled in the desert,.probably that ot 
Quarantania, between Jerusalem and Jericho, a« 
many as 30,00^ followelrs. He led them td the 
Mount of 01ives„ and pointing, to, the city below, 
assured them'-that 'its walls would fall down and 
admit his triumphal entrance. Felix marched but 
to attack him : the Egyptian escaped ; bdt m^y of 
his foUowe^rs were killed, and mauay ta^eh, the rest 
dispersed. ' ^ 

In thei meantime Claudius died, having promoted 
Agrippa from the kingdom of Chalois to the more 
extensive domini<m— the « Tetrarchate of Philip. 

' P8 
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Oaulonitis, Trachonitis; Bataiiea/atid Paneas, to 
which were aft^ward added part of Galilee and 
Perteflt. On the whole, the govemnient of Claudius 
was faTOurable to the race of Israel ; but rather as 
si^jects of 'his friend Agrippa, than as Jews. At 
one time he closed their synagogues, and expelled 
thcan from Rome-=-probaMy on account Of- some 
tumult caused by thejr persecutions of the Chris- 
tians. Agrippi appointed >lsmael,' son of Fabi to 
the pontificate,>acant since the death of Jonscthan 
r-^though in thid interval, pirobably, a kind of illegi- 
timate authority had been resumed by that Ananias, 
son bf Nebid, who had been sent in chains to Rome 
by Quadratus, and had be^n release^ , through the 
iniSuence of Agrippa. It ^was that Ananias who 
commanded St. Paul to be struck, when he was ad- 
dressing the people. St. l^atil either did not know, 
or did not recognise his doubtful title. \ t 

Up to this period,^ according to tjjeTepresentation 
of the Jewish annalist, the pontifiQate had remained 
almost entirely uncontaminated by the,. general 
license and turbtilence which distracted the nation. 
The priest^ Were in general i^oderate and upright 
liien, who had endeavoured to maintain the peace 
of the city. ' Nqw the evil penetrated into the sanc- 
tuary, and fends r^ht the sacred family of Levi. A 
furious schism broke out between the Chief Priests 
and the inferioi^ priesthood. Each party collected a 
band of ruffians, and assailed each othier with vio- 
lent j'eproachesy'and eyeil with stpnes. No one 
interfered to reptess the tumult; suid the. High 
Priests, are ssddrto have sent their slaves to levy by 
force the titjies which belonged to the inferior pnest- 
hood, piany of whom in consequence pe^i^hed with 
hunger. Even the worst excesses of the Sicarii 
seem to )iave been Skuthorized by the priesthood for 
their own pijrposes. The forty men who, with the 
connivance of the priests, bound themselves by a 
vow to assassinate St. Paul, if not of the frater- 
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oitj, recog^sed the principles of that sanguinarjr 
crew. 

It was in Ceesarea that the events took place 
which led to the final rupture with Rome. ^ This 
magnificent ^city ^ad rapidly risen to a high degree 
of Wealth and populousness. It was inhabited by 
tWo races— tthe Syrian Greeks, who were heathens, 
and th& Jews. The two parties vicdently contended 
for the pre-eminence. The. Jews insisted on .the 
foundation of the city by Herod their king, and on 
its occupying the site of the ^d Jewish town called 
the tower of Straton; the €h;eeks appealed to the 
statues and temples which Herod himself had 
erected, which plearly proved that Caesarea was 
intended-^for a Pagath city. The feud becaihe gra- 
dually more fierce; tumults and bloodshed dis- 
turbed the streets,r The mor^ aged and prudent of 
the,Jews could not resttain their followers. The 
Jews were the mgire wealthy; but the Roman sol- 
diery, chiefly levied. in Syrian took part, with their 
coimtrymen. The officers attempted, but in vain, 
to keep the peac^ ; and when Felix himself came 
forth to disperse a party of Jews, who had got the 
better in au affray, they treated his authority with 
contempt^ Felis^ commanded his troops to charge 
them. The soldiery were too glad to avail them- 
j^elves of the signal for hcense ; vmany of the Jews 
feU, many were seized, and some of the more opu- 
lent houses' plundered. After the recall of Felix, a 
deputation of .eacl^ party was sent to Rome, to lay 
the wh(^ case before t}ie Einperor. The Jews 
' brought heavV charges against Felix, but the power- 
ful protection of his jbrother Pallas, who was high, 
in favour, with Nero, secured his impunity. The 
Greeks, by a large bribe to Burrhus, who had been 
jthe preceptor oj^ Nero, obtained a decree which de- 
prived the Jews of the rights of equal citizenship. 
This decree still further inflamed the contest. The 
Greeks became more- and more insulting ; the Jews 
more and more turbulent. 
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In the^ rest of the pTOvince the admimstraiion of 
the rigid but upright Porcius Festus caused a short 
interval of comparative peaoe. Festus kept down 
all the bands, whether we are to call them, robbers 
or insurgents, and repressed the SicariL His sol- 
diers put to death an iibpostor who had led multi- 
tudes into, the' desert. 

At this period King Agrippa resided in Jerusalem, 
in the palace of the ^smones^ princes, which'stood 
on the cliff of Mo\mt Sion^ towards the temple. In 
front of this was the Xystus^ an open colonnade, 
which was connected by a bridge with the temple* 
Agrippa reared a lofty bqildjng in this {ialace, which 
commanded a beautifol prospect of the whole city, 
particularly of the tenlpte courts. Reposing on his 
couch he might see the whole com-se or £he religious 
ceremonies. The priestl^ood were indignant at the 
intrusion, and hastily ran up a wall, on the western 
side of their own court, by which they intMx^pted 
not merely .the view, of tne king, hxtt- that of the 
Roman guard which waa mounted in. the outer 
western portico. Agrippa and Festus. ordered the 
demolitipn of this wall. « The Jbws demanded per- 
mkision to appeal to Nero ; Festus consented, and a 
deputation often, headed by Ismael, the High Priest, 
and Hilkiah, the keeper of the treasury, set off to 
Rome. There they t^tained the interest of Poppea, 
the profligate empress of Nero, whom Josephus de- 
scribes as devout, as if she had been inclined to the 
Jewish religion : if so, she wa? no very creditable 
proselyte. Through her interest the wall was per- 
mitted to stand, 4)ut the High Prie^st and treasurer 
were detained at Roifne. Agrippa. seized the oppor- 
tunity of. appointmg another High Priest — Joseph 
named Cabi, son of Simon Ganthenis. Soon after, 
he deffraded Joseph, and appointed Annas, the fifth 
son of Annas, in Jewish estimatioh the' happiest of 
mien, for he himself had been High Priest, and had 
ueea his j&ye sons and lus. son-in-law, Oaiaf^as, sue- 
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cessively promoted- to that dignity.. Annas uhited 
himself to the sect^ of the Sadducees, if he did not 
inherit those doctrines from hjs father.. The Sad- 
ducees were noted forlheir rigid administration of 
the law ; and while the place of the Roman governor 
was vacant, he seized tne opportunity of putting to 
death James the Just, and others of the uhristians 
at the feast of the 'Passover.' But the act was un- 
popular, and Agrippa deprived him of the priesthood, 
and appointed Jesus, son of Damnai. . Unhappily 
for this devoted countrj*^ the \ipright Festus died in 
Judaea, and Albimis arrived as his successor. With 
the rapacious Albinus, every thing, became venal. 
At first, he proceeded with severity against the rob- 
bers, but in a short time began to extort enormous 
ransoms for their freedom. ,This was httle better 
than to set a premium on rol^ery and assassination. 
In the meantime the taxes were increased, and the 
wasted country groanejl under the heaviest burdens. 
Two men alone ^w nch amid the general distress, 
the Romaj) govemov and Ananias, formerly High 
Priest^ who, keeping both AJbinus and the High 
Priest in pay, committed all kinds of outrages, 
seizing the tithes of the inferior priesthood, who 
were again so reduced that many of them died' of 
famine. Ananias was too wealthy a prize to escape 
the robbers who infested the country. In the open 
day, ^md at the time of a festival, they seized the 
scribe of Eleazar, captain of -the guard, who was^pro- 
bably the son of Ananias^ carried- him ojff, and de- 
manded as a ransom the release of' ten Of their 
companions, who weref in prison. Ananias per- 
suaded Albinus, no doubt by a great bribe, to com- 
ply. Encouraged by this success, whenever any 
one of the assassins was taken, they seized one o{ 
the dependants • on Ananias, and d(emanded an ex- 
change. 

Agrippa, as if he foresaw the approaching danger, 
begui to prepare a {dace oC -retreat. He enlarged 
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the city;.of Caesarea Hiiiippi,, (Paneasy) and called it 
Netonias; but his chief expenditure was made at 
BerytuS) where he built a theatre, and at great cost 
provided for the tnost i^plendid exhibitions. He 
likewise distributed com and oil ; collected a noUe 
' gallery of i^tatues, and copies from the antique ; in 
short he transferred to that c^ity the ^hief splendour 
of his kingdom* This liberality to a foreign city 
was highly unpopular at Jerusalem^ the degrada- 
tion of Jesus, son of Damhai, and the appointment 
of Jesus, son of Gamaliel, incjreased the general 
discontents Each of these rival High Priests had 
his party, who attacked eaeb other in the streets ; 
in short, every one who had y^ealth or power assem- 
bled his armed adherents ; Ananias, as the richest, 
got together the strongest band; and two relatives 
of Agrippa, Saiu and Costobar, Appeared at the head 
of their own followers, plujideringoa all fiides with* 
out scruple. Albinus ag^nravated the mischief. 
Having heard of his intended recall, he brought forth 
all the malefactors, who crowded the prisons, exe- 
cuted the most notorious, but allowed all the rest to 
gay their ransoms. Thus the priscnis were empty, 
ut tl\e whole province, filled with these desperate 
ruffians. The completion of the. works in the tern- 
t>le added to the multitude of the idle and miem- 
ployedr-^eighteen^ thousand workmen were dis- 
charged. The more prudent of the people dreaded 
the letting loose t)iis vast number of persons, with- 
out employmeat, on society; s^id with.no less fore- 
thought they apprehended the acXHimulation of vast 
treasures in the temple, which had hitherto been for 
the most part ,profitaUy ^nployed on\the public 
bijuldihgs, and would now serve no .purpose, but to 
excite the rapacity of the Rom^s. They petitioned 
that the eastern gate might be raised to a^ greater 
degree of magnificence, Agrippa, who was in- 
trusted by the emj^ror with the command ovet the 
temple, refusedt but permitted them to pave the 
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city with stone. He afterward' deposed Jesus, son 
of Gamaliel, and appointed Matthias, the last legiti- 
mate High Priest of Jerusalem. 

Nothing was wanting to fill the measure of cala- 
mity which this fruitfiH and ohoe happy land was 
to exhaust, but the nomination of a governor, like 
Gessius Florus, who made the people look baqk with 
regret to the administmtion of the ^rapacious Albinus. 
Albinus at least dissembled his cruelties and exac- 
tions. Relying on the protection of the empress, 
who was attached to his wife Cleopatra, by long 
friendship and kindred disposition, Florus mkd^ an 
ostentatious display Of his oppressions. Without 
compunction, and withoift shame, as crafty as ho 
was cruel, he laid deliberate schemes of iniquity, by 
which at some distant period he was to reap his har- 
vest of plunder. He pillaged not.pnly individuals, 
but 9ven conmiuRities, and seemedrto grant a gene- 
ral indemnity for spoliation, if he was only allowed 
his fair portion of the plunder. Many villages 
and towns were entirely deserted, the' inhabitants 
left their native country ta fly beyond the reach of 
his administration. Ce^ius Gallus, a man of a con- 
genial spirit, commanded in S^nja. The fear of 
Florus, as long as Cestlus remained in S3rrfa, pre- 
vented the Jews from appealing to his tribunal ; they 
would not have been suffered to arrive there in 
safety. *But when Gestius^) during the days pre- 
ceding the Passover, visited Jerusalem, three mil- 
lions of suppliants, that is the whole population 
assembled ^r the ffreat annual ibast, surraunded 
him, and entreated his interference. Florus stood 
by the side of Cestius, turning their complaints into 
ridicule. • Cestius, however, promised that he would 
use his interest.with Florus to treat them with greater 
moderationi, and FlOms, without further reprobf, was 
permitted to^escort his colleague in iniquity, on his 
way to Antioch,' as' far as Caesarea.' 

In- the mean time'wHd and awful prodigies, thus 
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the Jewish annsdist relates, had filled the timid with 
apprehensions of the- approaching desolation. But 
the blind and desperate multitude neglected all these 
signs of Almighty wrath, A comet, which had the 
appearance of a sword, hung above the city for a 
.Wjhole year. While the people were assembled at 
the feist of unleavened bread, at the sixth hour of 
the night, a sudden light, as bright as day, shone 
about the alt&r and ^he temple, and continued for 
about half an hour*' A cowled fort)i to saorifieey 
brought forth a jealf. The inner gate on the e^istem 
side of the temple was made of brass and of such 
immense weight, as to require twenty men to close 
it in the evening. It was fastened by strong iron 
bolts, let into the stone door posts. Suddenly this 
gate flew open, and it was .with milch 4iiffiQulty th^.t 
the assembled guard could close it. This the vul- 
gar considered a good sign, as indicating that Grod 
had opened the gate of blessings but the wise more 
sadly interpreted it -as a^ manifest s^gnof the inse- 
curity of the tempter and that it prefigured the 
opening of the gate of the holy place to the enemy. 
A few days. after this festival, a still more incredible 
circumstance occurred. SucQ, says Josephus, as 
woidd appear a fablerha(} it not b^en attested by 
eyewitnesses* and justified by the subsequent events. 
Before sunset, cbario4i^ anjd armed squadrons were 
seen in the heavens; they mingled, ^d formed m 
array, sa as to seem- to encirble the city in their 
rapid « and terrific careen And ^n the Pentecost, 
when ;the priests on duty entered by ni^t into the 
temple, they said that they heard a moveifieht and a 
noise, and prcjaently the voice as it were of a great 
host, which said, " Let us depart hence." But more 
alarming still ! while the city was yet a.t peace and 
in prosperity, a countryman, named Jetsns, son of 
Ananus, began suddenly tacry aloud inihe temple— 
A voice from the east! a voice from the west! a voice 
fr^thefmir winds! a voice against Jerusalem and 
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against ihe temple! a voice against the bridegroonii 
and the brides ! a voice against ihe whole people ! Day 
and night in the narrow streets of the city he went 
along repeating ' these words with a loud, voice. 
Some of the leaders seized him, and had him 
severely beaten. He uttered no remonstrance, no^ 
entreaty for mercy,' he seemed eittirely regardless 
about his o\Kn person, but still went on reiterating 
his fearful burthen^ The magistrates then apinre- 
hended him; and^ed him before Albinus, the Roman 
governor ; there Ae was scourged till his lK)ne8 could 
be seen, he uttered.neither shnek of pain, nor prayer 
for mercy, but raising his sad and broken voice as 
loud as he could* at every blow cried out, Wo, wo 
to Jerusalem. Albinui^ demanded who he was, and 
whence he came 1 he answered not a word. The 
Roman at lenjg^h st^posing thai he was mad, let him 
go. All tl^ four years that intervened before the 
warj he. paid no attention to any one, and never 
spoke, excepting the same words, Wo, wo to Jerusa* 
lem. He never cursed any one who struck him, por 
thanked any one w}io gave him food. His only - 
answer was the same melancholy presage. .. He 
was particularly active during th^ festivals, and 
then with ^ater frequency, and still deepejr voice, 
he cried, no^ wo^io the dtyand to ihe temple. At 
length, during the siege, he suddenly cried out, Wof 
wo to myself! and was struck dead by a stone from- 
a balista* 

It is not imjnrobable that the prophecies of the 
approaching nun of Jerusalem, disseminated by the 
Christians, might add to the general apprehension 
Mingled as they^wete with the mass of the people^ 
their distinct assurances that thqir divine teacher 
had foretold the speedy dissolution of tiie stated 
could scarely remain ur&nown, especially wheot in 
obedience to the conuixand of Christ, th^ abandoned!;'^ 
Jerusalem in a body, and retreated ta Pella» a tour^ '^ 
beyond the Jordan. ^ 

Vol. IL— Q 
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There was another sigiii which might have given 
warning to the political sagacity or to the humanity 
of the Romans, upon the nature of the approaching 
conquest, as showing how immense a population 
they were thus driving to despemtion, and what 
horrible carnage wonld be necessary, before they 
could finally subdue the rebellious province. When 
Cestius Gallus was at Jerusalem, at the time of the 
Passover, he inquired the number of Jews present 
from all quaHers. Th© priests counte4 the Idmbs 
sacrificed, and found 255,600. None but Jews -and 
ihose free from legal impurities might sacrifice. 
Reckoning at a low average Of ten to each lamb, 
the numbers were S,556,000. Josephus supposes that 
three millions would not have been an immoderate 
calculation. 

The fatal flame finally broke out from the old 
feud at CsBsatea. The decree of"' Nero had assigned 
the magistracy of that city to the Greeks. It hap- 
pened that the Jews* had a synagogue, the ground 
ground which belonged to a Greek. For this spot 
the Jews offered a much higher price than it was 
worth. It Was refused, and to annoythem as much 
as possible, the owner set up some mean shops and 
1)uildings upon it, and rendered the approach to the 
synagogtie as narrow and difllcult ks he could. The 
more hotheaded of the Jewish youtb interrupted the 
workmen. The men of greater wealth and influence, 
and among them, John, a Publican, collected the 
large sum of eight talents, and sent it. as a bribe to 
Floras, that he might interfere and stop the building. 
Floras received the money, made great promises, 
and immediately left Caesare'a for Sebaste, in order 
to leave full scope for the riot. On the 'foliowing 
day, a sabbath, while the Jews were crowding to the 
synagogue, a man overset an earthen vessel in the 
way, and began to sacrifice birds upon it. . It has 
been conjectured that this was a particularly offen- 
sive jest. The heathens generally represented the 
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origin of the Je^s as having been expelled from 
Egypt as a race of lepers, and since birds were the 
first sacrifice appointed in cases of leprosy, it was 
most likely meant to gall the old woiind. However 
that may be, the more violent Jews, furious at the 
affront, attacked the Greeks. The Greeks were 
already in arms, waiting for tbis signal for the affray. 
Jucundus, the governor, attempted in vain to appease 
th^' tumult, till a^ length, the jfews being worsted, 
took up the books of their. law, and went away to 
Narbata, about 7^ miles distance. John, the Pub- 
lican, with twelve of the highest rank, went to 
Samaria to Florus, \entreated his asjsistance, and 
modestly reminded him of the.eight talents he had 
received. , Florus threw them ihto p^^ison with every 
mark of indignity. ' 

The news of this Qiitrage and injustice spread to 
Jerusalem; the icHy was in a state. of violent ex- 
citement. It was the deliberate purpose of Floras 
to drive the people to insurrection, both that all in- 
quiry into his former oppressions might be drowned 
by the din of war; and that he might have better 
opportunities fot plunder; he seized this critical 
moment to demand seventeen talents from the sacred 
treasury under pretence of Caesar's necessities. The 
people assembled around the temple with the loudest 
outcries. The name of Florus was passed from 
one to another with every epithet of haired and con- 
tempt. Some cairied about a basket, entreating 
alms for the poor beggar, Florus. Neglecting en- 
tirely the tumult in Caesareat Fionas advanced wi^ 
all the force he could collect against Jerusalem. To 
hjs disappointment, the people, instead of maintain- 
ing their seditious demeanour, endeavoured to excite 
his clemencyby the most submissive and humiliating 
conduct. They crowded forth,. received his aimy 
with acclamations, and hailed the Procurator him- 
self as. a public benefactor. But' Florus was too 
keen sighted to.be imposed upon by these unmerited 
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marks of popularity. He chose to reipember nothiiiig 
bat the insists and contupiely :v7ith which his name 
had been treated. He sent forwaxd Capito with fifty 
horse, commanding the peop^le to disperse; they 
obeyed, and, retreating to their hQuses^ passed the 
ni^t in Iremblins expectation of his vengeance. 

Plorus took uphis quarters in the Palace. In the 
morning his tribunal was erected before tlie gates. 
Th&High Priest, and .all the leaders of the people 
(probably the Sanhedi^ri) were summoned to attend. 
Florus demanded the •surrender of all those who had 
insulted his name, and added, if the heads of the 
people refused or delayed, he should proceed against 
them as resn^onsible for the offence. The priests 
represented ihe general peaceable disposition of the 
city, and entreated his forbearance, throwing the 
blame on a few hotheadied youths, whom it was im- 
possible to detect, as all had repented, and none wcRjld 
confess their guilt. At tliese words Florus broke 
out into the most violent fury, he gave the i^ignal to 
his troops. to plunder the upper market, and put to 
death all they met. ' The soldiery were but too 
ifeady instruments of his cruejty, .They cleared 
the market, they broke* into the houses, pillaged 
them, and put to death the inhabitants. The narrow 
streets wera crowded with fugitives; many who 
escaped the sword, were trampled to death. Unof- 
fending citizens were seized, carried before Florus, 
scourged, and crucified. Of men^ women,, and chil- 
dren, for neithef age.nor. sex were spared, there fell 
that day 8600., Fjorus paid noregard to the saclred 
rights of Roman citizenship ; some freemen oT the 
finit distinction; for many of the Jews had attained 
even the equestrian rank, were scohrged smd exe* 
cuted with their meaner countrymen. 

Agrippa was absent in^Egypt, but his sister Be- 
lenice was in Jerusalem, in pursuance of a religious ' 
vow. She sent repeated messages to Florus, en- 
treating him to stay the fury of his soldiers ; and. 
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CTen herself, in her penitential ^ttire, with her hair 
shorn and with leaked feet, stood before his tribunal. 
The Roman was deaf to her entreaties ; he had no 
ear but for the accounts of the. wealth, which was 
brought in, every hour, in great masses. Even in 
the presence of Berenice, her miserable countrjrmen 
were scourged and hewn down. I^he, hersejf, was 
pbliged to take refuge in one of the royal residences, 
and dared not go to rest, lest the soldiers should 
force their way through her feeble guard. 

I'he next day multitudes assembled in the spene 
of the massacre, the uppe^ market-place ; and amotig 
the wailings for the dead, were heard but half sup- 
pressed execrations and menaces against the cruel 
Florijs. The chief heads of t}ie city with the priests 
were in the greatest alarm^ they tore their robes, 
rushed amons the people, addressed them indivi- 
dually with the most earnest ehtreatie^ not again 
to provoke the anger of the governor. The popu- 
lace, partly out of respect, partly out of fear, quietly 
dispersed- ' - ' 

Florus and his satellites alone were grieved at 
this pacificatioii; he determined, if possible, to renew 
these profitable tumults. H!e sent ibr the priests and 
leiaders, and commanded them,'as the last proof of 
their submission, to go forth and receive with the 
utmost cordiality, two cohorts of troops who were 
advancing from Caesarea. The priests assembled 
the people in the temple, made known the orders of 
Florus, and exhorted them toobedience. The more 
turbulent did not disguise th^ir seditious intentions. 
Then, all the priesthood, the Levites, &e musicians 
and singers in their sacred vestments, fell upon their 
knees and supplicated the people, that they^ would'not 
bring down certain ruin on the whole city, or give 
excuse to the rapacious plunderer to profane the 
holy place, and pillage the sacred treasures of God. 
Tlie priests of the highest rank, with robes rent, and 
ashes on their heads, went about, calling on the most 

Q2 
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influential by name, and urging with the most solefim 
vehemence, that however degrading the submission 
to the commands of Florus, it was a trifling sacri- 
fice, if it might javert the desolation of the city, and 
all the horrors of war . that it would be the height of 
madness to allow themselves to be borne away by ^ 
few of the factious, or misguided populace, whom 
they, the rather, oUglit to overawe with t^eir au- 
thority. 

They succeeded in allaying, for the time, the en- 
raged multitude, fte more turbulent jvere silenced, 
as menaces were mingled with entreaties ; and the 
chielf priests l^d forth the whole populace in peace- 
ful array. The procession, in obedience to their 
admonitions, welcomed the .cohorts with apparent 
gladness. The cohorts, who had receiived their 
secret instructions from Florus, advanced in sullen 
silence, not condescending to return the greetings, 
llie more violent Je^s took fire, and broke out into 
audible imprecations agaihst florus. The troops 
turned vcpoji them ; struck them with their staves ; 
the^ horsemen rode over themj and trampled them 
down ; many were bruised, many wounded. At the 
gates there was a violent rush to obtain entrance. 
lliOse behind pressed on those before ; the horse- 
men came ttaonpling- on, and forcing their way 
throui^ the dense mass ; munbers fell, pushed down 
by their own people, or under the hoofs oi the 
horses ; their bodies were so crushed and mangled, 
that when they were i^en up for burial, they could 
not be dis.tinguished by their friends. 

The s(ddiejry still kept on,' advancing, and driving 
the multitude before them, or riding over them aU 
through the suburb of B^zetha. Theur object was to 
press forward and gain possession at the same time 
of the Antonia and the temple. At this moment 
Horns sallied from the Palace, and attempted to 
force his way to that part of the castle, which joinedl 
the temple, bat without success. For the people 
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blocked up the narrow streets, so that his men could 
not cut their way through the living masses, and 
were themselves beaten down by stones and missiles 
from the roofs or the houses. They retreated to 
their quarters. The insurgents apprehending that 
the enetny might force their way from the Antonia 
to the temple, cut off the jKnTticoes and gaUeriee^ 
which connected them, . This bold measure made 
Florus despair of succeeding in his main object, the 

flunder of the sacred treasury, during the confusion, 
le suspended the attack, sent for the chi^f priests 
and rulers, and propbsed to^ evacuate the city; but 
offered to leave a^ard- of .sufficient force to pre- 
serve the peace. They entreated hita to leave only 
one cohort, and that, not the. one which had been 
engaged against the people. ^ On these terms, FToros 
retired unmolested to Csesarea. 
' But florus did not yet despair of inflaming the 
province and commencing an open war on more 
advantageous temls. He sent to his superior offi- 
cer, Oestius Gallus, an artful representation of the 
tumults, in which all the blame was laid on the un- 
tractable and rebellious spirit of the Jews, whose un- 
provoked and wai^ton insults on the Roman'authcfrity 
nad called for instant and exemplary hlstice. The 
Jews on their part were not remiss. The rulers and 
Berenice .sent. the most touching accounts of the 
terrible rapacity ^d cruelty of Tlorus and bis 
troop^ Cestius summoned a council; in which it 
was resolved that he should repair, .in person to 
Jerus^Iemy to examine into the causes of the revolt* 
to punish the guilty^and confirm the Roman party 
in theii: allegiance. 

i In the meantime he sent forward Neopolitanus, a 
centurion, to prepare for his approach. At Jamnia, 
Neopolitanus met with A^pp^ then on his return 
from Egypt, and Communicated to him the object of 
his mission. Before they left Jamnia, a deputation 
of title priesthood and heads of the people, appeared 
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to congratulate Amppa on his return. Agrippa art- 
fully dissembled jiia compassion, and even affected 
to reprove the turbulent conduct of his countrymen. 
About seven or eight miles from Jerusalem, Neopo- 
litaniis and Agri{^ were met by a more mournful 
procession. The people \vefe preceded by the wives 
of those who had been slain ; who with wild shrieks 
and outcries, called on Agrippa for protection; and 
recounted to Neopolitanus aJi tiie miseries they had 
undergone from the cruelty of Florus. Oji the en- 
trance of the king and the Roman into the city, they 
Were led to the ruined marfcet-place,aiid shown the 
shops that had been plundered", and the desolate 
houses where the inhabitants had been massacred.- 
Neopolitanus having passed through the whole city 
and found it ia profound peace, went up to the tem- 
ple, paid his adorations there in the court of the 
Gentiles, exhprted the people to'maintsdn their loyal 
demeanour^ and returned to Cestius, 

Agrippa, on his part, declined to countenance an. 
embassy which they proposed to send to Nero : he 
assembled the whole multitude before the Xystus, 
and takirig his seat in a lofty part of the palace, with 
Berenice by his side, comnienced .a long harangue. 
He enlarged on the prospect of a milder govern- 
ment, than that which had recetitly aflBlicted them, 
when the^ real state of the province should have 
reached tne ears of the Emperor. He urged that 
their hopes of independence w6re vain : if they 
coidd not resist part of the 'Roman forces under 
Pompey, how could they expect to make, any 
efifectual struggle when tne Romans wielded the 
power of the whole universe ; he adduced the ex- 
ample of all other nations, Greeks, Germans, Gauls, 
Africans, Asiatics, who were held in submission by 
a few Roman troops : finally he dwelt on the horrors 
of war, and the danger of destruction which they 
would bring on the city and the holy place, tie 
ended in tears, and his sister wept aloud. The peo« 
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pie with one vpice cried out that they had taken anna 
not against the Romans, but against Floras. Agrippa 
replied that the refusal of tribute, and the demolition 
of the galleries whick united the Antonia with the 
temple, were overt acts of war against Rome. He 
exhorted them forthwith to dischai^ge their tribute, 
and repair the buildings. The people obeyed, the 
king and Berenice joined eagerly in urging forward 
the -rebonstraction of the porticoes. Chief persons 
Were sent out to collect the arrears of trilbute, and 
forty talents were speedily brought in. The War 
seemed at an end; bjoA Agrippa might entertain the 
lofty satisfaction of having by hi? influence averted 
inevitalde ruin from his country, profanation and 
sacrilege from the temple Of his' God. The corn- 
fields and vineyards of Judaea might yet escape th^ 
trampling havoc of armed squadrons ; the city at its 
festivals receive its gay and cheerful inhabitants: 
the temple resound with th^ uninterrapted music 
and psalniody of the whple united nation. Vain 
hope! the fire was onl^ smothered* not extinct. 
In an evil moment, Agnppa attempted to persuade 
the people to render &e usual allegiance to Floras, 
until the Emperor should ^end another goveraor in 
his place. . 'At the sound of thatname, idl influence 
and authority feU, as it were by magic, from the 
person of Agrippa. The populace rose, begail to 
assail him mJL with insulting language, aftervf^^ 
with stones ; they even ordered mm to leave the 
city. Despairiiig, at the same time, of being of any 
farther use^ and indignant at this treatment, Agrippa, 
having sent some of the leaders. to Floras^ in order 
tiiat li^ might nominate spme of them to collect the 
tribute, retreated to his own kingdom, and left the 
tmgrateful city to its fate. 

Still the more pradent'of the higher orders enter- 
tained hopes t»f 'quelling the .tuimdt,' and averting 
the storm. But every day the breach became more 
inevitable. There was anlmportsoit fortress called 
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Masada, which stood on the brow of a hill, at no 
great distance from the Dead Sea, n^ar the fertile 
spot, called the ^rdens of En^addi. It was a place 
of great strengui, originally built by Jonathan the 
Maccabean, and fortified at great expense by Herod. 
Some of the bolder and more zealous of the war 
party, cdntrived to obtain entraace into this post, 
put the Roman garrison to the sword, and openly 
unfolded the banner of revolt. In the city, a still 
more decisive measure was taken. It had been the 
custom to recjeive the gifts and sacrifices of foreign 
poteiitates iA the temple ; ^nd since the time of Julius 
Caesar, according to the policy of Rome, offerings 
had been regulaHy made, m tne name of the em- 
peror, to. the national God of the Hebrews. Eleazar, 
the son of Atianias the Chief Priest, who then com- 
manded the guard in the temple, had the ambition 
of becoming the head of the war-faction. He per- 
suaded the lower orders of the officiating priests to 
reject the imperiad offerings, and tp make a regula- 
tion that from that time no foreigner should be 
allowed to sacrifice in the temple. This was a 
direct renunciation of allegiance; The Roman party, 
or rather that party^ which was anxious to preserve 
peace, made a strong but unavailing effort. The 
chief priests joined by the heads of the Pharisees, 
who as yet had maintained great influence over the 
heads of the populace, met in frequent council. 
They agreed to assemble the people in the quad- 
rangle of the temple which was before the great 
eastern gate. They addressed them in strong lan- 
guage, representing the honour and wealth that the 
temple had long obtained by the spleiidid donations 
of foreigners. That this act. amounted to an open 
declaration of war; that it was not merely inhos- 
pitable, but impious, to preclude strangers from 
offerinff victims, and kneeling in worship before 
God ; that they would consider such a decree an 
act of inhumanity against an individual ; how much 
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greater then must it be, against the emperor and the 
whole Roman people : above all, that they must take 
heed lest, by prohibiting others to sacrifice, they 
bring upon themselves Jhe same prohibition; and 
thus, having as it were outlawed the rest of the 
world, be themselves condemned to d more fatal 
outlawry. They then brought forward those who 
were thought best acquainted with the precedents 
and customs of the temple worship. The learned 
in tne law unanimously declared thai it was the 
ancient and immemorial usage to receive the oiFer- 
ings of strangers. The violent party paid not the 
least attention to argument or remonstrance ; the 
lower order of priests openly refused tp officiate. 
The pacific party made one efidrt more. They sent 
one deputation, headed by Simon son of Ananias, 
to Floras ; another to Agrippa, headed by his rela- 
tives, Saul, Anlipas, and Costobar, entreating them 
to march instantly on Jerusalem, or all would be 
lost. The«e were glad tidings to Floras, who saw, 
in quiet and ferocious delight, the progress of the 
mutiny. He did not condescend to reply. Agrippa, 
still anxious to preserve the city arid temple, sent 
hnmediately 3000 horse from Auranitis, Batanea, 
and Trachonitis, commanded by Darius, an^ Philip 
the son of Jaclmus; 

On the arrival of these troopsf the chiefs of the 
people made themselves masters of the upper city; 
the insurgents» under Eleazar, who now appeared 
openly aS the head of the war-faction, occupied 
Acra and the temple. The two parties began to 
ussail each other with missiles and slings ; bands 
occasionally met and fought hand to hand; the 
royal troops had the advantage in discipline, but the 
insurgents in courage, s The tempje was the great 
object of the straggle. For seven days affairs re- 
mained in this siate, neither party obtaining any 
positive advantage. The following day was the 
festival of wood-cairying, in which it was the cus- 
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Icmi for eveiy individual among the Jews to contri* 
bute a certain supply o£ wood for tKe fire of tha 
altar, which was nef er allowed to go out. Tba 
insurgents refused to admit the more distinguisheJ 
of the opposite party; while they themselves re- 
ceived a great accession of sU«ngth, With the 
meaner people, who were permitted to enter the 
temple, stole in a great number of the Zealot i, 
csdied the Assassins. These , desperadoes infused 
new daring as well as strength. They made a 
vigorous attack on the upper city, the royal tr6o]*R 

gave way; the victorious. msurgents set fire to tlui 
ouse of Ananias the Chief priest, to the palaces of 
Affrippa aiMl Berenice, aiid to the public archives, ui 
which the bonds of the debtors were registered. 1 ii 
this proceeding all the debtors eagerw took their 
side, and assisted in cancelling their debts by de« 
stroyirig the records. This measure was as oolit ii 
as it was daring, it annihilated, at one blow, the in- 
fluence of th^ wealthy^ who being generally th«ur 
creditors, the i>oorer people, before -this, had beou 
entirely in their power.. . Some of the jpriests a 1 1 
heads of the people concealed themselves in t!i3 
sewers ; others^ for the time more fortunate, secured 
the upper towers of the palace, and closed the gatrs. 
Among the latter were Ananias and his brptl;er 
Hezekiah, and those who were obnoxious as havi.i^ 
been deputed to Agrippa. Flushed with their vu • 
tory, the insurgents retired to rest. 

The next day they attempted a much more daring 
enterprise. A feeble gariaon still held the impor- 
tant fortress, the Antpnia, which, if Jt)etter manno.I, 
might long huve resisted the attacks of undisci- 
plined soldiers. In two days the insurgents carried 
this citadel, put the garrison to the sword, and 
burnt the keep. They then turned against tJie 
palace, where the miserable remains of the roy il 
party had taken refuge. They divided themselv<»» 
mto four troops, and made a si^iultaneous attempt 
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to scale the walls. The few defenders, distracted 
by these separate attacks, dared not venture on a 
iBally, but contented theniselves with striking down 
the assailsoits as they climbed singly up the battle- 
ments. Many of the insurgents fell, ^ight and 
day the conflict lasted ; the t^siegers expecting that 
the royal troops would speedier 'be reduced by 
faifiinerrthe besieged that their tumultuary Assail- 
ants woidd grow weaty of the attack. • - 

In the meaur time a new leader arose, who had 
hereditary claihis onthf ardent attachment of the 
Zealots. Judas, the Galilean, had been the fbrst 
who had openly declared the impiety qf owing any 
king but God, smd had denounced yie paynient of 
tribute to Caesar, arid all acknowledgment of foreign 
authority, as treason a^inst the principles of the 
Mosaic constitution. 'She^^ doctrines^ after having 
long fermented in secret, and only be;trayed them- 
selves in local tumults, or temporary insurrections, 
were now espoused, as it were, by the whol^ nation* 
Judas himself,. not long after his outset on his career, 
and his two eld^r sons, dtfring tlie government of 
Tiberitis Alexander, had fallen martyrs to their 
opinions j AH eyes were now turned on Manahem^ 
a young-er son, who they hoped would maintain the 
lofty principles of his father with better success* 
Manahem suddenly appeared in the conquered for- 
tress of Masada, plundered the armoiuy of Herod, 
and, fifirt with a resolute and confidetit band, ap- 
proached Jerusalem. The gates flew open, and he 
entered the city as in royai!pom^ ; he was admitted 
at once as the captai^ of their forces, and gave 
orders to press the siege of the palace. The psdace 
still bravely held- out ; the assajlants had no batter- 
ing engines ; and, when they attempted to mine the 
walls, they were beaten do^vn by stones and javelins 
from above. They began therefore a mine at a 
considerable distance, and when they got under one 
of the toweis, they carried in a gr6at quantity of 
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wood and set it on fire. The flameis caught the 
timbers of the foundations, and the tower f&l with 
a tremendous crash. The insurgents were^ ab*eady 
rushing to the assault, when they found themselves 
checked by a second wall, which the besieged had 
built within. During l^is consternation of the as- 
sailants, the garrison Sent to demand terms. The 
insurgents readily granted safe passage to the troops 
of Agrippa and to the Jews, who marched out, 
leaving the . few Roni^ soldiers in the most despe- 
rate condition, without a hope of cutting their way 
througkthe countless multitude^ of their assailants, 
and, even if they should submit, to the disgrace of 
surrendering on conditions, almost certain that the 
conditions woi^ld not 6e kept. They retreated to 
the three fitrong towfers which Herod had built, and 
called Hippicos, Phasaelis, and Mariamne. Mana- 
hem and his followers broke into the palace, slew 
the few who had pot made good' their retreat, plun- . 
dered the.baggage, and set f^e to thOir encampnitent. 
* The following xnorniiig Ananias was discovered, 
witli'hi£^ brother Hezeki^,. in an aqueduct leading 
to the palace. They were put to , death without 
remorse. The towers were surrounded, So as to 
prevent any chance of escape. Manahem grew in- 
toxicated with success ; he alreadjr assumed all the 
State of a king, and maintained his authority with 
the most unsparing bloodshed. The (}eath of Ana- 
nias was an unpopular measure — ^bu^ probably this, 
as wel], as other sangumary acts< might have been 
pardonea ; but EleaZar did riot patiently endure' that 
the supreme authority, for which he had so subtly 
plotted, and so resolutely .dared, should thus be 
Wrested at .once from his hands. His partisans 
began to murmur, that they had only changed a 
Roman tyraift for ojie homfe-bom^ that Manahem, 
though he had no claim or title to thia superiority, 
had insolently gone up to worship in the temple^ m 
royal attu:6t and surrounded by his guards. The 
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populace rose on the side of Eleazar, and began to 
sfbne the adherents of Manaheni« His followers 
fled. Many were slain outright, many in places of 
concealment. A few with Eleazar, the son of Jair, 
a relation of Manahem^ made good their retreat to 
Masada. ' Manahem himself was taken, having fled 
to a part of the city ^alli^ Ophlas ; he was dragged 
forth, and put to deeth'with great cruelty. Many 
of his partisatns, ofie Absalon ui particular, shsu^ed 
his fate. Thus fell Manaheiji^ Who, if he had tinited 
discretion with his coinage, might have given the 
insurgents what they felt the want of during the 
whole war— rail acknowledged leader, who might x 
have concentred the resources, and consolidated 
the strength of the revolt 

Many of the^pojjulace had taken part against 
Manahe^), in hopes that by his death thetumuk 
might be suppressed ; but tfiis was not thejntention 
of Eleazar and his party. They pressed vigorously 
the siege of tjie towersi At length' Metdius, thi 
Rotnan commander, found himself constrained to 
demand terms* '^ The ^rriscm offered to $urfender 
on condition that their 'Hves were spared; their 
arms and every tjiing else were to be at the mercy 
of the' conquerors. ^The trieaty was accepted, and 
solemnly ratified. Gorion, son of Nicomedes— 
Ananias, son of ^Sadoc-^and Judas, son of -Jona^ 
than, on ^he p^ of the insurgents— swore to the 
execution of the conditions. Metilius led Out his 
soldiers. While they retained th^ir arms, no move- 
ment was made^; directly they had piled their swords 
and bucklers, the foUowers of Eleazar fell upon and 
slew them, unresisting, and wildly appealing to the 
faith of the treaty. All fell,, e^fcept Metilius, who 
had the lin-Roman baseness (the tvord Inay be ex« 
cused) to supplicate for mer«y, and even agreed to 
submit to circumcision. , After this^ treacherous and 
horrid deed^tbe.last faint hope of accommodation was 
quenched, as it were, in blood* The more mode » 
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rate foresaw the inevitaf^Ie ruin; they did not con- 
ceal their profound sorrow ; the whole city, instead 
of resounding .with triumph, was silent, dejected, 
and melancholy.^ It' was an aggravation of the 
general terror and depression, that this atrocious 
massacre was perpetrated^ on a Sabbath ! 

On that ve^ day and hour,' by a coincidence 
which Josephus considered providential, a dreadful 
retribtition fo^ the crimes of their countr3anen was, 
as. it were, pre-exacted from the Jews of Ca&sarea. 
The tjrreeks, now tolerably <!ertain that to satiate 
their own animosity wopld be' to please rather than 
offend the Romans,, or perhaps tinder secret in- 
fitructions from Florus, suddenly rose, and massa- 
cred th^ Jews almost to a man : — m one hour, 20,000, 
an iiicrediblevnumber ! were said to be killed. Not 
a Jew appeared in' Caesarea. The few who fled were 
seized by Florus, ]^nd slent tp the galleys* 

By, this act the whole nation was dnven to mad- 
ness. ' Committed by the! enormities of their brethren 
in Jerusalem-^thus apparently proscribed every 
Where else for slaughter— they determined, if man- 
kind thn£^ declared war upon them, to wage unre- 
Itotm^ war upon mahkina. They rose, surprised,, 
and laid waste all around the cities of Siyria, Phila- 
delplya, Sebonitis, Gerasa, Pella, (where probably 
as 'yet the Christians had not taken refuge,) and 
Scythopolis. They made a sudden descent upon 
Gadara, Hippo, and Gaulonitis ; bunied and destroy- 
ed many places, and advanced boldly against Cedasa, 
a Tyrian town, and the important places of Ptolemais 
and Gaba, and even against Caesarea itself. Sebaste 
and Ascalon offered no resistance — at least '\f> their 
inroad on thejr territory; Anth^on and Gaz'a they 
razed to the ground. The hamlets around these 
cities were pillaged, fpid an immense ^laughter took 
place. V * * "* 

The Syrians took the alarm ;. ^d either for secu- 
rity, or out of old animosity, committed' dreadful 
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hayoc on the Jewish inhabitants of their towns. 
Pvery city was^ as it were, divided into two hostile 
camps. The great object Was to. anticipate the 
work 0^ carnage, ^^e days. were passed in mutual 
slaughter, the uighlis ija mutual dread. All agreed 
th?it the Jews were to be put to the sword without 
mercy — ^but how to treat the num^ous proselytes 
to. Judaism? . Should they respect their Syriaii 
bloody or punish. their conformity to the Jewish 
faith 1 The fatal wealth of the Jews even then, as 
in after ages, was at onoe their pride and their ruin. 
Many were put to deathfrQihthe basest motives 6f 
plunder ; and he who could display^he greatest heap 
of Jewish/spoil^ was considered a hero. .Thd streets 
were strewn with unburied bodies — aged men £u^ 
Infants — ^women with the last Covering of mddesty 
torn off 4 the whole province bewailing the present 
calamities, and trembling- with' foreboding apprehen- 
sions of. still worse. > ^ ." . 

^ ^o.far the Jews- had oonfined -their attacks- to 
foreiga troops -br settlers ; but makingf an inroad 
into ihe doDuaih of Scythopolis, they met with yn- 
expected reedstance from the Jewish inhabitants, 
who had taken ar^ns with those of Sjnrian riice, and 
united with them in defence of their common terri- 
tory. But the Scythopolitans mistrusted their 
fidelity,- and, dreading lest they should maJ^e com- 
mon cause with the' assailants during the attack^ 
desired them to retire with their families intoati 
adjacent grove« . Suspecting no danger,'the Jews at 
onee cpmpUed, And two d^ys they remained in quiet, 
encamped under the tr^es. The third night the per- 
fidious Scythopolitsias attacked them Unawares, put 
th^m all to the Sword, and Seized all their property. 
Thirteen thousand perished. This barbarous act 
clearly proved to -all the Jews, that no course re- 
mained but to make common cause with their 
revolted counirymeiv ' A particular incident which 
occurred during this massacre was well suited to 
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spread from mouth to mouth, as a tale which might 
excite the revengeful spirit of th^ most lul^ewaran, 
and drive th& most cautious *fo ingurrection, as Jiis 
last hope. There was a certain Simon, the son of 
Saul, a Jew of dis:tinction in Scythopolis, who, 
during the Jewish attack' imonthe city, had fought 
a^nst his countrymen with the most consummate 
bravery. He' had slajin ti^uiy,,»nd broken squad- 
rons by his single, strength.; On that fatal night, 
when the Scythopolitans sUprounde^ their Jewish 
brethren, he daw that all resistance to such num- 
bers was, vain. He cried aloutt— ** Men of Scythoi- 
polis, I acknowledge the justice of the penalty I am 
about to pay for having wielded ^rms against my 
countr3rmcitii and put my trust in you. The blood 
of my own brethren calls for vengeance. ' It shall 
be satisfied; bnt no enemy, like you, shall boast *of 
my detith, Or. insult my fall.^' He then with wild 
and glaring eyes looked round on (his family. Hd 
had a wife, children^ and ^ed parents. He iirst 
seized his father by the iioary h^r, and pierced hiiH 
with his sword; his mother -ne^t willingly bared 
her bosom to the blow. Then fell 'his Wife and 
c^dren, who crowded round himr eager to die' by 
his hand rather than by that of the enemy. Last 
of all, he mounted upon their bodies, so as to make 
himself as conspicuous as possible, and drove hid 
sword into his entrails. 

The rest of the Grecian cities followed the ex- 
ample of Scythopolis. In.Ascalon 3500 were put 
to the sword, in Ptolemais 2000, sind as manythrowis 
into prison* In Tyre many were killed ; in JEiippo 
and Gadaraihey put to death the most dangerous, 
and threw the rest whomNthey suspectcidinto prison. 
Of the Syrian cities, Antioch, Sidon, and Apamea, 
alone showed real humiaaity, and forbade the deaths 
or even the imprisonment, of their Jewi^ felIow« 
citizens. In th^se towps# indeedf the Jews wer9 
less numerous, and therefor^ less fiofnnidable; yet 
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(he exception is not the less honourable to the in- 
habitants. The citizens of (Sers^a not. merely ab- 
stained from injuring those who remained in their 
city» but escorted those who cbosfe' to leave it, into 
the mountains., 'the dominions of Agrippa were not 
without disturbance! Agrippa himself had gone to 
Antibch to Cestiiis -GalluSr and. left the administnt- 
tion of his Jdngdom to Varus, a relation of Soemus, 
the TetrarcilL of the^ district about Jjebanon. It 
happened that Philip, the son of Jacimus^the com* 
mander of . Agrip^a's troops in Jerusalem, ha^ 
escaped the massacre committed by tUe partisans 
of Manahem. He was concealed for four days by 
some relatives, Babylonian Je^ t^ien, at Jerusa* 
lem« On the fifth, by putting on false hair, he 
escaped, and arrived at length at a village of hi^ 
own near the fortress of Gamala. There,' while he 
was thinking of. summoning his friends, he was 
seized with a feyer, and, as he lay ill, he sent letters 
to the children of Agi^ppft and to Berenice/ an- 
nouncing his escape. Varus was jealous of the 
influence of Philip with Agrippa. He accused the 
bearer of forgeryv ^d declared that Philip ha^ 
certainly perished at Jerusalem. A second mes- 
senger arrived, and him also Varus made away 
with; for a report had reached him from Csesarea, 
that Agrippa had been put to death by the Romans, 
on account of the revolt of his countr3anen, and he 
began to entertain hopes, being of royal blood, that 
he might secure to nimself the vacant kingdom* 
He intercepted, therefore, all conunuiiicationfrom 
-^j^hilip, ^d, to ingratiate himself with the Gsesa- 
reans, he put to death many Jews. He then deter- 
mmed to make an attack on Ecbatana, or Bathura 
— ^a town probably in.Batanea. > With this view he 
sent twelve Jews of Caesarea to accuse them of 
meditating ail insiirreeiion against Agrippa, and to 
demand seventy of the chief citizens to answer the 
«barge. The Caessarean Jews found the town per- 
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fectly quiet, and the seventy citizens were sent with 
the utmost readiness. Varus, without trial, ordered 
them^ to be put to death, ^ind advanced upon the 
town.' One, however, had escaped, and gave the 
alarm. The inhabitants imnfediately seized their 
arms, leaving their great possessions in flocks and 
herds, and fled to the fortress of Gamala. Thence 
they sent to Philip,. entreatihg -him to Vsonie to their 
assistance. On his arrivalr there was a^eneral oilt- 
cry that he should put himself at their head, and 
instantly lead them ip battle '^gaiiist Varus and the 
Greeks of Csesa^ea. Thp more prudent Philip 
restrained their impetuosity, /and by his iivfluence 
preseryed the peace of Oamala, and kept thie whqle 
district faithful ib the Romans till the commence* 
ment of. the war« Agrippa sent to supersede 
Vanis ; his- g^ftt connexions rendered it dangerous 
to inflict a more severe punishijient. 

TSie Alexandrian Jews were not exempt from tiie 
general^ calamities of the nation; but they are less 
worthy of compassion, as they seem in a great ^de^ 
fi^e, by their own turbulence and rashness, to have 
brought jth^ persecution upon their own heads. At 
a public assembly of the Alexandrians, to des(patcl^ 
an embassy to Nero, many of the Jewls, whether to' 
maintain a contested right or not, thronged inta the 
amphitheatre with the Greeks. An outcry imme- 
diately arose against the intruders, as enemies and 
spies. They were attacked; some were killed in 
their flight: others were taken, and dra^ffed along 
as if to DC burnt alive. The vi^ole Jewish popida- 
tion rose, and at flrst assailed the Greeks with stones. . 
They then surrounded the amp^hitljeiatre with lighted 
torches, and threatened to burn the. whole assembly 
to a man. They would have executed their purpose, 
but for 4helmmedlate intervention of Tiberius Alex- 
ander, -the governor— the same who had before 
governed in Judaea, and was by birth a Jew — ^the 
nephew of Philo. Alexander' acted with humane 
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eonsidevation ; he dent fof' the more influential of 
the Jews, ordered them to put an end to the affray, 
and warned them/ against fyringing the Roman sol- 
diery upon their heads. ^Tbe move seditious mocked 
at his admonitions, and heaped persdi^al abuse upon 
his name/ . - ^- ' • :* ^' .- 

Alexander immediately ordered his troops out'; 
besides his tWo. legions he had 6000 soldiers, recently 
come fropi Libya.' He gave them leave not merely 
to kin, but also to pillage and bum houses. The 
troops immediately forced the Delta, the quarter in 
which the Jews lived. The Jews made resistance ; 
but pnce routed, the slaughter was horrible. The 
houses were stripped, or set" on lire full of inhabit* 
ahts, who had taken refuge in them; neither agOv 
nor sex was spared : the whole place was like a pool 
of blood: 50,000 bodies were heaped up for buriafl. 
The few who remained sued for mercy. Alexander 
gave the signal for the cessation qt the carnage; 
and such was the influence of the commander, and 
the discipline of the troops, that he was instantly 
obeyed by the soldicayi The more vindictive aifi- 
mosity Of. the Alexandrian populace was not s6 
easily sarrested ; they could <mly be dragged '-by 
^ force from the dead bodies. 

In Palestine one thing oqI]^ was wanting to plunge 
the whole natio»-hea(flong into the revolt. They 
had already to stimulate them, on one hand, the 
remembrance of the galling oppression of their sue- 
cessive governors — ^the desperate conviction that 
they were dready committed by the events in Jeru- 
salem — ^the horrible proofs that in every city every 
man's hand Waa armed against them j and every 
heart steeled against thetr suflerings r on the othei% 
the bold and lofty teAets of Judas the Galilean, in 
whose sense their older^ sacred scriptures might be 
made to speak without much violence of interpreta- 
tion— the universal belief in the immediate coming 
of the triumphant Messiah,' which was so widely 
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difftised as to be mentioned by Suetoniue.and by 
Tacitus as a great catise oC the war,;— aU these mg^ 
tives could not but operate in a. most powerful man- 
ner. That which wa9 wanting, was a briffht gleam 
of success, to break the glootn that lowered all roupd 
the horizon, and aniniate the timid and desponding 
witji the hope of J)ossible victory. * This was given 
b J the imbecility of Oestius trallusj the prefect of 
Syria. Cestius had iindef his command the 12th 
legion, complete ip its numbers, about 4200 strong: 
besides these' he had 2000 picked men ; six cohons 
of foot, about 2500; and four troops of horse, about 
1200. Of allies, he had frojn Aritiochus 2000 horse, 
^nd 3000 foot, att archers; from Agrippa as many 
horse, but loss than 2000 fool ; Sohemus followed 
wifh, 4000 more, a third of Which were horse, the 
rest archers.. With thi^ .army; .of nearly 10,000 
Roman troops, and 13,O0Q aUies> Cestius advanced 
to ttolemiais. JVJany vcfluijteers crowded forth from 
the Syrian cities ; and Agrippa and Sqhemus attended 
on his inarch. His first ex|)loit was against the t;own 
of Zebulon, called Andron, which divided the terri- 
tory pf Ptolemais from the Jewish province of Uppier 
Galilee. The inhabitants jled to the mountains. 
The city, in which was abundance of wealth and 
pravision, was pillaged by the soldiers*; and its 
^nob]e buildings, said to be. as handsome as those of 
Tyre, Sidon,or Berytus, were burned to the ground. 
After having wasted the, adjacent ;district,"Cestius 
returned to ptolemais. The SjnriJans, particularly 
those of Berytus, lingering behind- to plunder, the 
Jews rose i?,pon. them, and cut off about 2000. 

Cestiue advanced to Caesarea: from thence he 
^fitLt forward part of his ariny to Joppa, with orders^ 
if they could take the city, to garrison it^ if the 
inhabitants trere prepared for resistance, to await 
the arrival ot the r^st of tl^e army. Part marched 
ipl^dj part by tha sea coast -They found the city 
open i the iiihabitants neither attempted to fly nor 
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to resist.. They put them all to the sword, and pil- 
laged the town. The number slain was 8500. 
With the same savs^ge cruelty the cavalry Wasted 
Narba^ene; a district near Caesarea; killing,, and 
plundering, and burning, otrati sides. 

Cestius sen^Gallus, the commander of the twelfth 
legion, into Galilee, with sufficient force t<>^ subju- 
gate that* province. Sepphoris^ opened its gates: 
the other cities' followed thie example pit the capital. 
The insurgents ^ed to a mountain opposite to Sep- 
phoris, czdlfed AaamoBu There, favoured by. the 
ground, they at first made a gallant resistance, and 
killed 200 of 6allus's men; at length the Romany 
gaining the upper grbund, and surrounding^ them, 
Qiey w^ere broken and dispersed: 2000 were slain. 
GaUus having subdued' the province, returned to 
Caesa^ria. . . ^ ' , . ' 

Cestius advanced to Antipatris^ dispersed a small 
band at the tower of Apheck, aud burned their camp. 
Prom Antipatris he marched /to Lydda, which was 
deserted, the inhal^itants having gone up to Jem-* 
salem for the Feast of Tabernacles. Fifty men, 
who came forth to meet Mm, Were put to death ; the 
city burned. He then ascended the hills near Beth- 
horon, and encamped at Gabao, fifty stadia, rather 
more than six miles, from Jerusalem. No sooner 
did the Jews lypar that the war was approaching 
their gates, than they flew to arms; they broke off 
the festival; they paid no more respect to the Sab- 
bath. It is possible, they called to mind that it was 
near this very place, in the passes about Beth^ 
horon, that, i;i tne-days >of old, the Lord cgLst down 
gnat stones on the Canaanitcs, whei^ as their histo- 
ries declared, the stin stayed his course at the com- 
mand of Joshua. In the sd^e mountain country^ 
Judas^ the jVf acoabean, had discomfited the immense 
array of Nic^nor. Now they poured forth by thou- 
sands ; they fell upon the Roman van ; broke it ; and 
rushing in,' began so great a slaughter, that if the 
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horse and some light troops had not made a circnit, 
and charged them in the rear, the whole strmy of 
Cestius might have been destroyed.. Notwithstand- 
ing this advantage, they retreated^ having killed 
515, of which ^00 were horee. Their own loss was 
but twenty-two. Their mbst distinguished men in 
the battle were stranger?; Monobazus and Cerie- 
daeu's, relations of the King of Adiabene; Niger, ot 
Persea; and Silas, a Babylonian, who had quitted 
the siervice of Agrippa. The Jews'made good their 
retreat ; and "as the Komans ascended the 'hill of 
Bethhoron, Simon, son of GiOras, a man who will 
afterward make ah eminent figure in the history, ^ 
hung on their fear, and ctrt.off their stragglers, and 
be^ts of btlrthei, many of which hp carried safe to 
the city. Cestjus' remained quiet for ttaee days» 
the Jews, keeping watch on the hills, waiting for his 
troops to move. At this, juncture Agrippa deter- 
mined tp make alast etfort to avert the .war. He 
sent-a deputatiotfto pers^adp lifs countrymen to sur- 
render, offering, iji'the name pf Cestius, ai^ amnesty 
for all that had passed. The , lealling insurgents 
dreaded the effect pf these proposals on.ihe people. 
They suddenly attacked the deputation ; ^lew one^^ 
named 'PhcBblis, wpunded the other, Borcaeus, with 
sticks and istones ; and drove back those who ap- 
peared to take any interest in their fate. Cestiu^ 
seized the opportunity of this dissension to advance 
on Jerusalem; he encamped at Scopas, withih seven 
stadia, not quite a mile, to th^ north of the walls. 
Three days lie suspended his attack, in |io(>es of 
receiving art offer of surrender: in the iheantimehis 
horse scoured the villages* around for provision' and 
forage : on the fourth me Homans advanced to the 
attack. The^ insurgents had not only to' repel the 
enemy, but to watch a formidable, party within the 
walls, whom they suspected of being' but lukewarm 
in the cause. They \vtr^ struck "with consterna- 
tion at the order and discipline of the Rohian army, 
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a« it came slowly on to the attack. They aban« 
doned the outer wal^s ; and iled'into the temple and 
the other fortified places within the city. Cestius 
passed through the new suburb of Bezetha, and 
burned it as he^proceeded : he then advanced against 
the upper city, and encamped opposite to the palace. 
Had he then rushed at once to tne assatdt, the citv 
would have fallen. But, as Josephus asserts, with 
no great probability, the general, T)nrannius Priscus, 
and several of the commanders of cav^lry^Jbribed 
by Florus to prolpng the war, dissuaded mm from 
the attack. ^ 

. It is more probable that he entertained hopes of 
the surrender of the city by means of a powerful 
party within the walls ; for many of the cnief per- 
sons, at the persuasion of Ananus, the son of Jona- 
than, invited Cestius to continue the attack, and pro- 
mised to open the gates. But the irresolute Cestius, 
either from anger or mistrust, delayed and lost time. 
The conspiracy was detected by the insurgents;* 
Ananus and his follower^ were thrown hesuUong 
from the walls; the rest were-assail.ed with stones, 
and driven to their houses. The war faction manned 
all the towers, and beat down with missiles all whp 
approached the walls. For five days the Romans 
made (Hily uncombined and desultory attacks : on 
the following, Cestius. with' the flower of liis army 
and his archers, made a vigorous assault on the 
north side of the temple. The Jews defended them- 
selves from the cloisters with the most resolute 
valour; continually repulsed the enemy; till at 
length, galled by the showers of missiles, the 
Romans recoiled. Dut they retreated to make a 
more dangerous attack.* liiey formed what was 
called a testudo : those in the van fixed their shields 
firmly against the wall ; the next rank did the same ; 
till the Miields, fittin? over each other like the shell 
of a tortoise, formed an iron penthouse over their 

Vol. II.-^S 
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heads, under which the soldiers be^an to mi&e the 
walls, and attempted to set iire to.tne gates. 
I The besieged were in the m6st dreadful conster^ 
nation ; many etideavoured secretly to make their 
escape from the devoted city. The. peaceful party 
took courage, and began to n^usteir in considerable 
force, in order to open the gates, and admit Cestius 
as their deliverer. A short tixne, an hour or less^ 
might have made the Romans masters of the city: 
"but God, I conceive,'* says the Jewish historian, 
" on account of our sins, abhorring his own sanc- 
tuary, would not permit ttie war to end thus." 
I Cestius, ignorant of the state of affairs within tha 
town, both of the despondency of the insurgents and 
the strength of. the Koman party, suddenly called 
off his troops ; and, to the universal surprise, re- 
treated entirely from the cijty. The insurgents 
pj^ssed at once frorii the lowest depression to the 
wildest courage : they sallied ftom all quarters, and 
cut off many str^glers, both horse and foot. Ces- 
tius passed the nis^ht in his former enqampment, at 
Scopos (the watch-tower). On the following day 
he continued to retire. The further he retreated, 
the more bold became the enemy : they harassed his 
rear ; comin£f along cross roads ,^ they took his files 
in flankk lie Romans dared not turn to make 
head; for they thought that countless multitudes 
were pouring behind them ; and while the heavily- 
accoutred legionaries continued their slow and sul* 
len march, the light-atmed JeWs flew about with the 
Utmost rapidity ; assaulting, retreating ; now on one 
side, now on the' other; dashing down where they 
saw an opening, and starting'oflf when they met re- 
sistance. The road was strewn with the dead; 
every one who, for an instant, quitted the ranks, 
wae cut off. Nor did the loss fall only on the com- 
mon soldiers. Prisons, the captain of the sixth le- 
gion; LOnginus, a tribune, and jEmilius, a prefect 
of horse, were slain; till at length, with great loss 
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of men, and atill more of baggage and monitions, 
the army reached its former quarteris at Gabao. 
There, with his usual irresolution, Cestius lost two 
days in inactivity : the third day, when he saw the 
whole country in surms^ and the Jews swarming on 
all the heights, he detemiined on retreat. 

That he might retire with greater expedition, he 
conmianded the soldiers to throw away erery tninff 
that might impede their maich. All the mules ana 
beasts of burthen were kUl^, except thoi^ which 
bore arrows and the military engines; the latter, he 
apprehended, might be of future use, and di:paded 
lest they should fall into the han^s of the enemy. 
The Romans then entered the fa^tal pass down to 
Bethhoron. The Jewe, who h^d presenred some 
respect for their close and Berriedjranks while they 
were in \he open plain, no sooner ^w them entan- 
gled in the defile, than they attacked them on all 
sid^s : some hastened to block up the outlet of the 
pass^ some ^rom behind drove them headlong down 
the ravine : >at the end of the defile, incalculable 
multitudes showered darts upon them, tfll the whole 
squadron seemed clouded over with midsiles. The 
ieffionaries stood wavering, uncertain how to aet. 
The cavalry werein a still more perilous condition : 
they could not form ill ranks ; the stcifBp sheer sides 
of the mountains were impracticable for their horses. 
At one moment they fecund themselves on the verge 
of frightful precipices, hanging over rugged, and, it 
i^eemed, bottomless ravines. Flight and reststsbice 
were alike hopeless : they began to utter wild cries 
of despair, and to groan ^oud in- the agony of their 
)iearts : the shrill battle-cry of the Jews answered ; 
their savage shouts of exultation and fuiy rang from 
rock to rock. The whole Roman army must have 
fallen, had not night come on, which enabled the 
greater part to make its way to Bethhoron ; while 
the Jews crowned' every hill, ana blocked up every 
pass around. 
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Cestius, ^spalrmg of being able openly to foit^e 
his way, began to think of securing his personal 
safety by flight. He selected four hundred of his 
bravest men, distribute^ them about the defences of 
the camp, with Orders ta mount guard ; and in the 
mofiiing to display ail their ensigns, that the Jews 
might suppose the whole army was still stationary. 
He then retreated in silence thirty stadia, not quite 
four miles. * At the break of day, the Jews disco- 
vered that the camp was deserted: enraged at the 
manoeuvre, they rushed to the assault, ai^ slew the 
four hundred to a man. They then pursued Cestius 
with the utmost rapidity. The Romans, who had 
got the start of seveM hours during the ni'ght, has- 
tened their retreat, which bore ev^ry appeatance of 
a rout. All the military engines, the catapults, bat- 
tering-rams used in besieging cities, were aban- 
doned, and fell into the hands of the Jews; who 
afterward employed them with dre&dlhl effect agamst 
their former masters. The conqueroi*s continued 
the pursuit as far as Antipatris ; and at length find- 
ing that they could- not overtake them, they turned 
back to secure the engines, strip the dead, and eoh 
lect their immense booty. With hymns of victory 
they re-entered the capita) ; having suffered hardly 
any less on their own part, and having slain of the 
Romans and their allies 5300 foot, and 380 horse. 
The Roinan arms had hot received so disgraceful an 
affront, nor suffered so great loss, since the defeat 
of Varus in the forests of Germany; and this not 
by a fierce and unconquered people, among woods 
and morasses never tofove penetrated by civilized 
.man; but in a province -which had long patiently 
en(lured the Roman yx>ke, and had received for its 
sovereigns either native kinjgs or foreign ptefects 
with the humblest submission to the imperial wiU 
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BOOK XIV. 

PmPARinONS FOR fHK IPTAB. « 

V^naMi<at'<h9tphMB''^ffair» of OpIile&~'J(rim of Ou9kaUirn4finr» 
of JeruodUfl^-^nanua the Que/ Pri^t — ^imon^ toiL of Oiora^y^ 
JBattUo near Jioealon. 

* « 

JuDJicA'Was now in open rebellion againi^ Rdtne. 
It wai9 a mad and tlesperate revolt,'for to declare 
war against Rome, was to. defy the whole force of 
the' civiliied world. The insurgents neither had, 
nor could hope for allies ; the rest of the Roman 
provinces were in grqfound peac^, and little likely 
to answer th^ call or follow the example of a people 
they despised, in assertion of their independence. 
In Europe the only unsubdued enemies of the Ro- 
mans were the wilc( tribes in the north of: Britain, or 
in the marshes of Germany. In Asia, ^e only inde- 
pendent iiingdom, the Parthian, was not a' stat^ to 
make a war of aggression* Philo; in his oratorical 
invective against Caligula, threw out hints of t}ie 
formidable numbers of his countrjrmen in Babylonia, 
and of ttie multitudes who w^re scattered tmrough- 
out almost all the cities irt the eastern dominions of 
Rome. But the foreign Jews, though, as Josephns 
hints in one place, solicited' W ambassadors, either 
took no interest in the fate of their countr3nn'en, or 
were too sadly oc(^pied in averting the storm of 
public detestation from their own heads,- or in be- 
wailing its consequehces, in tiie unprovoked carnage 
of their own fnends and families.^ They Were 

* Immediately on tbe defeat ofrCartiiu, th« inhabitants of Damaa- 
Vna hastened to wreak their Tengeance on tbe Jewish residents. They 
were obliged to proceed with caution, for fear of their wives, whe 
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trembling in the agony of penOnal apprehension, or 
gathering up for buriu the bo^es of their murdered 
countrymen* , * 

The. state of the country offered scarcely better 
grounds fbr any reasonable hope of permanent re- 
sistance. The fortified plax5ei( were not all in the 
power of the insurgents : they had no organized or 
disciplined force ; no warlike engines, except those 
captured from the enemy; no provisions of any 
kind for a long war. Worse than all, they were 
divided among themselves. In every city there was 
an interested, or a timid, or a prudent party, anxious 
to purchase peace at any cost- They had no ac- 
knowledged leader. The representative of the He* 
Todian house, Agrii^m, op^ n(y espoused the Roman 
party. The rest wj^re either undistinguished as sol* 
diers, or Btraagera, and robber chieftains. Thmr 
ouJy -trust was in their own stubborn patience and 
daruig valour, in thd stem fanaticism with whiiili 
tiiey looked upon themselves as. the soldiers of their 
God, and in the wild hope that heaven would work 
some miraculous revolution in their favour. 

Yet, however iranttc and dei^rate the insurrec- 
tion,, why .shoidd the Jews alone be excluded from 
that generous sympathy, which is always Awakened 
by the history of a people, throwing off , the galling 
yoke' of €S[q^re68ion, and manfuQy resisting to the 
utmost in assertion qf their freedom t Surely if ever 
people were jdst^ed in risking the peace of their 
country fqr liber^, the grinding tyranny oi the sucr 
cessive Ronum Procurators, and the deliberate and 
systematic cruelties of Floras, were enough to have 
maddened a- less high-spirited and ioti^table race 
into revolt It is true that the war was carried on 
with unexampled atroci^; but on the .other handf 
insurrectionary warfare is not the best schocrit for 

iMrt9kn»taUMUtuA0dUt/U'Jt^kr«Ugi0»! Atlaatthgyw n ti l fed 
to take UKm at aflvantage, in tome coofiiwa ify^ee, aitd, iWair*iag thjgai 
manwA, naaacred lOJWOi 
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tbe humaner virtues ; and horrible oppression is apt 
to awaken ihe fiercer and more savage, not ine 
loftier ana notiler passions of our nature. And, it 
must be borne in mind, that- we have (he hisiory^of 
tiie war, only on the authority of soikie brief passages 
in the Roman authors, and the narrative of one to 
whom, notwithstanding our respect for his abilities 
and virtues, it is impossible not to assign ibe appel- 
lation of renegade. Josephus, writipg to conciliate 
the Romans both to his own person and to the mise- 
nkAe remnant of his people, miigt. be received with 
«ooie mistrust. He unirormly calls the more ob- 
stinate insurgents, who continued desperately faith- 
ful to 4hat caui^e which he deserted, by the odious 
name of robbers ; bu,t it may be remembered that 
the Spanish guerillas^ who were called patriots. in 
London, were brigands in Parts. It is true that the 
resistance of many was the result of thei wildest 
fanaticism. But we must *not forget in what reli- 
gious and historical recollections t}i6 Jews had been 
nurtured. - To say nothings of the earlier and mira- 
culous period of their history, what precedents of 
hope were offered by the more recent legends- of the 
darinff and triumphant Maccabees. It is, moreover^ 
true that the Son of Ma9 had prophesied tiie destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and that tne New Testament ap- 
pears to intimate that the measure of wickedness in 
the Jewish people, having been filled up in the rejec- 
tion ot Oboist, they were doomed fr^mthat tim^ to 
inevitaUe ruin. But We must avoid the perilous 
notion of oonfbundlng the Pivine for^khowledge 
Vith the necessaiy causation of events. According 
to the first principles of the Mosaic constitution, 
national guilt led to national ruin. But stiU the 
motives which actuated many in that fatal sti^ggle, 
which led to the accomplishment of the Divine pre- 
*diciionis, may have been noble and generous. It 
was the national rejection of Christ, not theresist- 
aoce^ to Rome, which was culpable* The Jew, 
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though guilty of refusing to htp a Christian, mighl 
still he a high-minded and self-devoted patriot 
Although we lament that the gentle and pacific 
virtues of Christianity did not spread more gene- 
rally through the lovely and fertile region of Pales- 
tine, yet thte is no reason why we should refuse our 
admiration to the bravery, or our deepest pity to the 
sufferings, of the Jewish people. Xet us not read 
the fate of the Holy City, in that unchristian temper, 
which prevaile.d during the dark ages,' when every 
Jewjwas considered a personal en^my of Christ, 
and therefore sL legitimate object of hatred and per- 
secution, but rather in the spirh of Him, who, when 
he looked forward with prophetic foreknowledge to 
its desolation, nevertheless was seen "to weep over 
Jerusalem.'* 

The astonisluBBnt of the Romans at the revolt of 
this comparatively small province,, and at the news 
of the total defeat of a Roman Prefect .at the head 
of his legionaries; wks- not unmingled with conster- 
nation. The emperor Nero was then. in Achaia. 
The ^rst intelligence of the affair, ws^. brought by 
Costobar and Saul,, two Jbrothei^, related to the He- 
rodian family, who, with Philip- t^e Son of Jacimus, 
the general of Agrippa, had m^de their escape from 
Jerusalem. Th^ two fonoer were despatched at 
their own request to the einperor, byjpestius, who 
instructed them to lay the whole bkune ,of the war 
on Florus. Nero, according to Josephi^a,^ affiscted to 
treat the affair lightly. He expressed great coi^ 
tempt for their revolt, but great anger at the mis- 
conduct of Cestius ; yet he could not help betraying 
visible .marks of disturbance and terror, ^e im- 
portance really attached to the afi^r ^ay be judged 
d;^ the selection of- the iQost able aiid distin^sned 
military commander in the empire. Vespasian had 
been bred to amrs from his youth; he haa' served 
with great fam6 in the German- wars ; he had reduced 
the luknown island of Britain into a Roman pro* 
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▼mee, ahd obtained the honours of a triumph, for 
the emperor Claudius, without his own personal ex- 
ertion or danger. Nero repressed his resenti^ent 
against Vespasian, who was in disgrace for not 
having sufficiently admh-ed the fine voice and style 
of singing of the the^lrical emperor, He committed 
the province 'of Syna to his charge. With his cha- 
racteristic despatch, Vespasian immediately sent his 
flon Titus to Alexandria to conduct the fifth and 
tenth legions^ he himself travelled with all speed, 
by land, to Syria* and coUected all the Roman 
troops, and'fojces from the neighbouring tributary 
kings. \. • 

In the meantime the insurgents we're not li^ctive* 
6ome of the more prudent hastened, as Josephus 
says, to desert the sinking Bhip. Those who, still 
Romanize, were brought over, some by persuasion, 
flome by force. They called a geheral assembly in 
the temple^anct proceeded to elect their governors 
and commanders^ Their choice fell on Joseph, the 
son of Gorioii, and Ananus, the Chief Priest, who 
were invested with imlimitech authority in the city. 
Eleazar, the son of Simoi^ who^had taken so active 
a part in originating and conducting the first insur- 
rection, and in the death of Manahem, was passed 
over. Re was suspected, not without grounds, of 
aiming at kingly power, for he went about attended 
by a }K)dy guurd of zealots. But Eleazar, probably 
as commanding within the temple, had made him- 
self master of the spoil taken from the Romani, 
the military chest of Cestius, and a great part of 
the public treasures". Jn a short time, the want of 
money, and hfs extreme subtlety, won over the mid« 
titude, and all the real authority fell iuto his hands* 
To the other districts they sent the men wh6m they 
could best trust for courage and fidelity to theit 
cause. To Idumaea, Jesus, son of Saphus, one of 
the chief priests, and Eleazar, the son of Ananias, 
also a chief priest. Niger of Persea, who had 
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hitherto commanded in ^that districty was directed 
to receive his orders from them. To Jericho was 
sent Joseph, son of Simon, to Persea, Manasseh, to 
Thamna. John the Essene : for even among these 
peaceful nermits were found men who Woi2d fight 
for their freeddm. The toparohies of Lydda, JomMi 
and Emmaus, were added to his command. John, 
the son of Ananias, had the tpparqhies of Gophni 
and Acrabatene. Joseph, the son of Mathias, was 
intrusted witli the command <>f Upper and Lower 
Gsdilee^ with particular charge of^the 8tren£[ city 
Gamala. 

' < Galilee XVas the province on which the storm 
would first break, and jthe eonfid<ance of the iusur- 

feiits in the ability and zeal of Joseph,, the son gi 
[athias, may be fairly estimated from their com- 
mitting thi^ impoi^tant frontier to his charge. As 
long as the passes .and hiU fortresses of Galilee 
were defended, the southern region 'and Jerusalem 
itself might have time4o organize their forces, ajnd 
fortify their strong holds. ' Joseph, the^ son of 
Mathias, is better Known as the celebrated Jose- 
phus the historian. H6 was a man of illustrious 
race, lineally descended frQm a priestly family, the 
first of the twenty-foiir cpurses, an eminent dis- 
tinctioi). By his mother's^side he traoed his gene- 
Biogy up to the ^Asmoneap ]princes. Jlis mther 
Mathias was of upright character, as well as of 
noble birth; he resided. in Jerusalem, ivhere the 
Toun^ Joseph grew tip with a brother named 
Mathias, with great ^reputation for early intelli- 
gence and memory. -At fburteen' years old (he is 
his ownHbiographer) he waj^ so fond of letters tha$ 
the chief priests used to m^et at his father's ho,use 
to puf to him difficult questions of the law. At 
sixteen he determined to acqu^nt himself with the 
three prevailing sects, those of the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees,and Essenes. For thouffh he had led for 
spnie-time a hardy- dilkent. and studioi^ life>he 
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did not consider himself yet sufficiently acquainted 
with the chamcter of* each sect to decide which he 
should follow. Havjng heard that a ce^n Essene, ' 
named Banus, was living ih the desert the life of a 
hermit, making his* raiment from the trees, and his 
food from the wild fruits t)f the earth, -practising 
cold ablutions at all seasons, «^d in short using 
every means. of mortification to increase his sanc- 
tity, Josephiis, aimbitious.Qf emulating the fame of 
such an example of holy l^eclusion, joined him in 
his ceU. BvX three years of this ascetic life tamed 
his zealdus ambition, he grew wear^ of the desert, 
abandoned hjis great example of painful- devbti6n» 
and returned to the city at the ag^ of nineteen. 
TTiere he joined the ^ect of the Pharisees. In his 
twenty-sixth year he lindeil^k a voyage to Rome, 
in order to Qiake. interest in favour of certain priests. 
Who hnJSi been sent there to answel* some unimport- 
ant charffe by Felix. They were friends of Jose- 
Ehus, and hhs zeal in their favour was heightened 
y hearing that, with religious attachment *.to, the 
law, they refused, when in prison, to eat any un- 
clean food, but lived on figs and nuts« On his voy- 
age he was shipwrecked, hke St. Paid^ and'in great 
danger. Ris ship foundered, in the Adriatic, six 
hundred of the crew and passengers were cast into 
the ^eii eighty contrived to ^wim, and were taken 
up by a ship from Cyrene. They arrived at Dic8&- 
archia (Puteoli), the usUal landing-place, ^d Joseph, 
making acqusdntance with one '^turus, ^n actor, a 
Jew by birth, and from his profession in high .credit 
with the emprei^s Poppea, ne obtained the release 
of )the prisohers, as well a3< valuable presents from ' 
Poppea, and returned home.. During all this time 
he had studied diligently, and made nimself ntaster 
of the' Greek language^ which f)sw of his country- 
men coi^dd write, still fewer speak with a corrept 
pronunciation. 
On his return to Jerusalem, he found affairs iu 
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the almost confusicm: gresi preparations were 
making for the war, .and the insurgents were in high 
spirits. He united himself to the party, who were 
for peace^ and strongly urged the rashness and peril 
of the war; apprehensive that these unpopular doc- 
trines hi^d made him an object of 'suspicion to the 
more violent, and dreading lest he might be seized 
and put to death, he re^bred, after tiie capture of the 
Antonia, into the inner tenaple. Aftei; the' murder 
of M anahem, he stole forth from thonce, and joined 
himself to a cc^siderable body of the chief priests 
and leading Pharisees, who pretended to enter into 
the insurrectionary measures that they might save 
the lives of those who capitulated in the palace, yet 
looked with anxious' eagerness for the advance of 
Cestius, T^ho, it was expected,, would easily suppress 
the revolt. 'V . . 

On the disastrous refreat of Cestius, and the bar- 
barous massacre of the Jews in the Syrian cities* 
many of the more peaceful t)artyjQijied heart and 
hand with the insurgent^^thers pursued a more 
temporizing policy, and olitwardly uniting in defen- 
sive measures, still cherished a secret inclination to 
submission. To which of these parties Joseph the 
son of ]V{ath|as beljonged, it \fi .not quite so easy to 
decide; without. his having acquired some confi- 
dence with the war faction, h^ would scarcely have 
been intrusted with the command in Qalilee ; yet 
he undertjook that post with the approbation and at 
the request of the more modei^te. Josephus, 'with 
his two coadjutors, Joaz^ and Judas, hastened to 
their government. The province of Galilee was 
divided into two Bistricts^ 'called Upper and Lower 
Galilee, it contained all the territory which had be- 
longed to the northern tribes of I^aphtali, Zebulun, 
Issachar and Jialf Mahasseh, rte^ching'to the district 
ol PtQiepiais on the north and Samaria on the 
south. The Jor-dan was the eastern limit. The 
people were a bold, hardy, and warji^e race ; consi- 
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dered somewhat baibarous by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, ancl Speaking a harsh and ^ttural dia* 
lect of the Syro-Ghaldaic language, which was the 
Temaculai' tongue of Palestine. Tlie country was 
remarkably rich, abounding in p»astmre, com land, 
and fruit-trees -of every description. The popula- 
tion was very .great. They lived in cities, which 
were numerous and large, and in great open vil- 
lages, the least of which^ says Josephus, contained 
15,000 inhabitants. In many of these cities there 
Was a mingled population of Syrians and Jews, 
rarely on an amicable footing, often fonning fierce 
and nostile factions. Sepphoris was the capital, 
but that rank was disputed by Tiberias on the sea 
of Gralilee. . - " 

The measures of Xosephus were prudent and con-* 
ciliatory, yet by no means wanting' in vigour and 
decision. His object was to promote union and 
organize the whole country on one regular system^ 
He endeavoured to acquit the confidence and at- 
tachment of the peopiev In order to interest and 
pledge all mnk9 to the conunon cause, as welji as to 
seizure the public peacQ, he appointed a sort of San- 
hedri£of seventy, and seven -judges in each cityi 
all less important causes were to eqm^ before the 
latter tribunal ; cases of ihurder before himself and 
the Sanhedrin. Yet he acknowled|fes that he kept 
the seventy sdx>ut his person as a kmd of hostages. 
In all resjpects he ej^deavoured to maintain the 
strictest character for probity and justice, particu" 
larly laboured in those lawless times to proteqt the 
chastity of the females from insult or outrage, re- 
fused iall presents for the adrahiistratioa of justice, 
and declined all opportunities of enriching himself^ 
though he. confesses that he secured a considerable 
share in the confiscated property of the Syrian in- 
habitants in the cities, wnen they were expelled pr 
massacred by the Jews. As he could not suimress 
the robbers, he obliged them, as far as he could, to 
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give pp their profession, and enrol, themselves as 
regular troops. Having thus provided that the war, 
if commenced, ishonld be that of an^ orderly and 
miited people, not the^ desultory conflict of insur- 
gents ^nd robbers, he proceeded to fortify with the 
greatest strength-and expedition the most defensible 
towns, among many others, Jotapata, Taiidiea, 
Tiberias, Itabyrium on Mount Tabor,^ and certain 
caves near the lake of Gennesareth. To the wealthy 
inhabitants of Sepphoris, who seemed to enter ze«d^ 
ousIy into the cause, he granted the privilege of 
building their own fortiflcations, and^ve permission 
to Jt>hn, the son^of Levi, sifterward the celebrated 
John of GiscKala,.to strengthen 'that city. The 
others he superintended in person. . He then raised 
an army of lOOyOOO men, armed them with weapons, 
obtaiited from all q^arteVs, and proceeded to intre* 
duce th^ 'Romsxt discipline. He appointed oentu- 
rions and decurions, regularly exercised the whole 
force in military m^nceuvjes, and thus organized an 
effective army of 60,000 foot, and, accordingrto die 
text of Josephus, from which probably a ol^er has 
fallen, 650 horse. Besides these he had 4,500 mer- 
cenaries, on whUsh he placed his chief reliance, and 
a body guard of 609. 

Such were the general 'residt8.of Joseph's adnii- 
nistratioii, butallSiese vigorous and prudent mea- 
sures *rere perpetually inteirrttpted' and rendered 
abortive, partly by the internal dissensions of the 
province, bcrt^ chiefly by the machinations of his 
subtle enemy, John of Gis^hala. While Josephus 
invariably represents himself as the most uprightt 
incorruptible', and pattriotic of men, no oolonrs are 
too dark for the character of his antagonist. John 
of Gischala surpassed all i^en of high rank in. craft 
and deceit, all of every class in wickedness. He 
was at first a poor adventurer, his poverty stood in 
the waiy of his advancement, but by his readuies« 
in falsehood, and by the singular skill with which 
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he glozed over his falsehoods so as to itiake all men 
believe them, he deceived his nearest friends ; af- 
fecting humanity, yet most sanguinary for the 
slightest advtotage, lofty in his ambition, but stoop- 
ing to the basest means to obtain his end. He 
began as a single ' robber, but gradually coUecfted a 
powerful and select banditti, for he would only 
admit men distinguished eithef for strength, bravery, 
•r warlike skill. His force at length amounted to 
4000, and with these he- long pasted Galilee. 6uch 
was the man who counterworked all the measures 
of Josephus, and inflamed the dissensions of the 
province, already too little disposed to lasting union. 
For tlMugh the cities of Galilee seem generally 
to have submitted to the administration of Josepn 
and >his. coadjutors, so as to permit their walls to 
be pntiiLa state of defence, yet each had its sepa- 
rate interests and inclintitions, and was distracted 
by violent factions. • Sepphoris, though intrusted 
with building its owii wans, and, as Josephus says 
in ohe plKce, he^rt^in the cause, yet inclined to the 
Roman^party : Uie inhabitants had sworn fealty, and 
' given hostages from the chief families of- the city 
to Cestiusfthese were still at Caesarea: On the.s^^ 
rival of Josephus in his province, he found the tet- 
ritory of Sepphoris threatened with> an attaek*^ by 
the rest of the Galileans on acconnt.of their deaU 
ingB with the ilomans'. This danger wsCs averted 
by Josephus, and th^ 'Sepphorites united, as was 
before said, in the common cause. Tiberias was 
dislaacted by thtee factions. ThiS| city belonged to 
Afrippa, and'one faction, consisting of the more 
<)^ent and respectable burghers, headed by Julius 
Capelliis, were desirous of preserving their allegi- 
ance to the king. A secbtad of the Idwest class, 
headed by Jebus, son of Saphia, were clamorous for 
war. A third, Was headed 'by Justiis, who after- 
ward wrote* a history of the war. Justus, accord- 
ing to his rival Josephus, only regarded his own 
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interests. He had endeavoured to excise a fend 
between Tibenai» and Sepphoris, asserting that on 
account of the manifest defection of the latter to 
the Roman party, Tiberias might justly be consi- 
dered the capital of Galilee. He had meditated the 
attack on ^e Sepphorite district, but as yet had only 
carried his {dunoering bands intp the lands of Ga- 
dara, and Hippos. Josephus, after settlinff affairs at 
Sepphpris, went to Bethmaos, within half a mile of 
Tiberias. He sent for the senate, who OBHie readily 
to parley with him ; he opened his conmiission from 
the Sanoedrin at Jerusalem, and demanded the de- 
molition of a palace built by Herod^ the Tetrarch, 
and adorned wiUi- ^ giayen images" of living crea- 
tures. The party of Agrippa opposed thisf mea^ 
sure; but the #ar-faction, headed by. Jesus son of 
Sapbia, were ready for any woik of destruction 
Besides, they were not a little temjpted by the hope 
of plunder, for the roof of the palace was ffilded. 
They proceeded to plunder the tumhure, and then 
to bum the palace to the ((round. Flushed with 
their success thev rose on the Syrians, massacred 
aU they coidd find, and at the same time* seized the 
opportunity of revenging themselves on all theic 
fellow-citizens who had nsen their enemies before 
the war. ^' 

Josephus seems tq have been 'anxious to remain 
on terms with Agrippa. He' assumed mat indig- 
nation at'theplunder. of the pcflaee, of which he had 
authorized the demolition, gathered up the wrecks 
of the furniture,' consisting of candlesticks of Cd- 
linthian brass, royal tables, and uncqined silver^ and 
eommitted them tothe custody of Capellus, the.head 
of Agrippa^s party. Josephus then proceeded to 
Giscluda. . At the conuneneement'of the insurrec- 
iion, John had rather inclined to the Roman faction. 
Upon this the inhabitants of Gadara^ Grebara, Sofirana, 
and other towns, had assaulted and bum^ Gisenala* 
John, however,^had rallied his forces^ recovered the 
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town, and fortified it more stiongly than before. 
As yet John and Joaephus were on good terms. 
Josephus admired the activity of Jol^i, and John 
was anxious to obt^n^every possible advantage from 
the governor of tli6 province, tie first proposed to 
Josephus. that he might be permitted to canyioff 
large quantities of com stored up by the Romans in 
upper Galilee ; the sale of this, te eioie^ "wqvld en- 
able him to complete his fortifications. Josef^us 
answered that he shoidd keep.that 90m either for the 
Romans, the owners, (a suspicious 'answer!) or for 
tile use of the province intrusted to him by thd San- 
bedrin of Jerusalem. John then^^demanded and ob- 
tained a monopNoly of oil sold in Syria.. For the 
Jews in the Syrian towns would not use the unclesin 
oil ]}re[>ared by the heathen, and were obliged to 
obtain it from their own country. John drove a 
^thriving trade ; for four Attick drachms he bought 
four measures of oil, which hi^ sold again at the 
same sum for half a measure. This money .he em- 
ployed in undermining the power of Josephus, and 
mdustriously propagated reports, ig^ich accused him 
of intending 'to^betray the- province to th^ Romans. 
Whether or not the suspicions of John had any sub- 
stantial grounds, strtMig circumstances combined to 
throw a shade on t];ie popularity of Joseghus.* Cer- 
tain youthsof a village called Dabaritt^-m the great 
plain, waylaid and plundered Ptolemy) the ag^nt of 
kin^ Agnppa. With their spoils, consisting of em- 
broidered robes, silver vessels, and six hundred 
pieces of gold, they weiut to Josiephus', then at Tari- 
ch^a. Josephus rebuked the^i for the robbery, and 
conunitted tne prop6r|;j to the custody of one of the 
chief citizens of -TaHchea,- to be restored to the 
owners.. The robbers, dc;prived of their booty, 
raised loud outcries against the governor^ whom 
they accused, of being in a treasonable league with 
the king. Oncf hundred thousand armed men assem«< 
tiled (Josephus iu aomewhat prone to large numbers) 
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aiidl]imiged'flie4sireiuof Tarichea; someeriedoot 
to depose, some to bum him. With this intent they 
sorrounded his hoiuey all his firiends, except* four, 
fled ; Josephns snddeidy awoke from sleep, he was 
neither confounded by the noise of his assaflanta, 
nor the desertibn of Ms fnends. He lent his robes, 
poored ashes o^hk head, with his hands befaiod him, 
and his sword ;inspended around his nedc, he went 
out to face the tumnlt. The Taricheans were moTed 
with compassion: the mder coimtiyraen continued 
their clamour, ordered him to bring forth the plun- 
der, and confess his treasons. Josepfaus answered 
with an ef&onteiy and readiness of falsehood which 
might have done credit to his mendacious rival John 
of Gischala. *^ Men of Tarichea, ye are quite in 
error if ye suppose that I kept these treasures with 
anydesien of restoring them to king Agrippa. The 
fact is,'uat seeing th0 walls- of your town in a rninr. 
ous and disman&d state, I have kept them to be 
spent iu'fortifjring-yonr loyal city.-** This bold 
address threw the Taricheans* to the number of 
40)000, on his side. The strangers, particularly 
those of Tiberias, continued the tumult^ for some 
time, but al length sullenly withdrew, with the ex- 
ception of 2^000, (600) of the most desperate. These 
men, when Josephua tethned ag^on to rest, «sur> 
rounded hif^ house and threatened to break down the 
doors. Josef^us had recourse to a stratagem, still 
more daring. He mounted the roof of tte house, 
and making ». sign that he wished to address them, 
he began with saymg that from the height he could 
not distinguish their demands^ but if they wojild de- 
pute some of their leaders, he was ready to treat 
with them. No sooner were those few admitted, 
than he ordered them to be dragged into the inner 
part of the house, and scourged tiU their bowels 
were laid open. The mob began to ^w impatient, 
when the doora were opened, and their leaden were 
turned out among them, in this bloody and mangled 
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. state. The mob, supposing that he woiild not hare 
ventured on such a step, without a great force con* 
cealed, dispersed in consternation.* The secret 
enemy of Josephus, John of Gischala, had prompted 
this outrage, but as ihere Vas no open breach be- 
tween them, John, pretending to be* ill, sent to de- 
mand permission to visit Tiberias, for the benefit of 
the warm baths in that city. There, partly by per- 
suasion, partly by bribes, he induced the inhabitants 
to renounce their allegiance to the governor. Silas, 
who commanded in 3ie city under Jos^hus, sent 
immediate intelligence of the state ot affairs. Jose- 
phus travelled nig^t and da]^,and suddenly appeared 
m Tiberias. John, pretenmng that he wds confined 
to his bed, excused himself from paying his respects 
io the governor. Josephus assembled the people of 
TibiBrias in the circus. He ha<} begun to addtess 
them, when he was suddenly interrupted by a loud 
outcry from the spectators; turning roiuid, he saw' 
a band of armed men, with tiieir swords drawn,,who 
were^ placed by John to assassinatd him, he leaped 
firom'^his rostmm, which was about six feet high, 
rushed to the beach^ seized a boat, aud with two of 
his followers pushed out into the lake and escaped. 
His soldiers, in the meantime, attacked the band 
of John, but Josephus, apprehensive Of a civil -wary 
sent orders to his troops to abstain ffoit bloodshed, 
and resisted all the- urgent entreaties of his other 
Galilean friends, who were eager to make an exam- 

• •> » ' 
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*' ThlB trauactton, m indeed the whole nnmAre of his adininiitra 
Uon in Galilee, ia related with mich eztraor^idaiy variationa la the llfb 
of Joaeptaua, and in the hiatory of the Jetriab war, aa to leave a venr 
unfavourable imprendon. if not o( Uie writer's veracity, at leaat of hia 
aecuracv. It is ln4>eflaibie to keep the same order of eventa, and in thia 
affidr the Waf gives the number of armed meu at 9000. the Lift at 
flOO. In the former, those admitted into tlie hoiu« are called the mora ;. 
distinguished and the rulers, and are sent In to treat on terms of agree- 
ment In the other, some or the men are sent in to receive the monef . 
which he was accused of appropriating. In the one, all those admitted 
WW scoured; in the other, one ringleader, who haa bis hand cutoff 
sad hiiog about hia i|eek 
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pLe of the treacherous pity. John fled to Gischalay 
where Josephus did hot think it prudent to attack 
him, hut contented himself with expelling those who 
espoused his party, from tBvery city ih^Galilee. 

In the meantime, ^epphoris began again to waven 
The inhabitants sent to Jesns, who commanded a 
noted troop of banditti, 800 strong, on the borders 
Of Ptolemais, offering him a lar^ sum to make war 
on Josephus. Jesus thought it more prudent to 
earn his wftges by vistratagem than b^ open force. 
He sent to request an interview with Josephus, 
that he mi?ht ^dute him, and immediately began his 
march with his whole troop. One of his followers, 
hoyeyer, deserted and put Josephus on his guard. 
Thus forewarned, Joeephuai proceeded- to the inter- 
view, having^ occupied all the roads, with his oWn 
forces, and gave orders that Jesus €done, and his 
immediate fbllowers,. should be admitted within the 
gates, which were to be closed immediately on their 
entrance. >Xesus 'entered bolcQy^ but Josephus in- 
stantly ordered him to throw -downl^^ atms, or he 
was a dead man. Trembling, he obey-ed. Josephus 
took him apart, informed him that he was aware of 
his treacherous designs, but offered him pardonif he 
would .repent and swear to be faithful to him in 
future. Jesus 'complied,. and Josephus hav&ig se- 
verely threatened the $epphorites, departed to quell 
new disturbances. • On lui^way he ehcotmtered two 
officers of th;^ king, from Traohonitis, who wished 
to join him with some horse; these men the JeWs 
M^ould 6avc forced to submit to circumcision. Jo- 
sephus interfered, and asserted tho right of every 
mart to worship God .according to his conscience. 
Gamala now demanded the presence of the inde- 
fatigable governor.* - After the*departure Gf Philip, 
Agrippa's general, a pertain Joseph, son of a female 
physician, persuaded the' people to revolt. They 
forced some to enter intp their views, others they 
put to death. They fortified the city, with the ap- 
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probation of Josephtts, and all Ganlonitis, a district 
which skirte4 Upper Galilee, followed theii: example. 
Gamala was now threatened by .£;quicolusModius; 
in the meantime^ Neapolitanus, wiUi some Roman 
troops, pushed, towards Tiberias, ^d .^butius, a 
decurion, advanced against Josephus, who lay at 
Simonias. ^butius endeavoured to draw him down, 
to the plain, where his cavalry would have given 
him an advantage. Josephue; continued on the hills, 
and ^butius withdrew with some loss. Josephus 
then, in his turn, made an attack on some maga* 
2ines of com, which he carried off, q'uietl^r- loading 
his camels and asses, in the sight of uEbutius, who 
was fairly out-generalled. JBquicolus Modius failed 
in his attempt on Gamala.. 

John of Gischala,meantime,'remained quiet m his 
citadel, but', it was Nonlyl)ecause he was laying a 
train from a greater distance, which was to explode 
under the feet of his enemy. He sent his brother 
Simon, and Jonathan, son of Sisemiai to ^imon, son 
of Gamaliel, at Jerusalem,' to persuade the people 
that Josephu9 was forming a dangerous power in 
Galilee, and to-demand his recall. ^ Simon was a 
man of great character and weight, but ill-disposed 
to Josephus, and closely allied with John. By. 
bribes they brought Ananus; the chief t>riest, who . 
at first espoused the cause of Josephus, and Jesus, 
the son of pamala, into theu* party. They deter- 
mined to act with clHition, lest Jodephus should ^ad- 
vance with, his numerous and devoted army agamst 
Jerusalem. Jona!than and Ananias, two learned and 
influential Pharisees, and Joazar and Simop, priests, 
were sei^t gradually to alienate the Galileans from 
their attacmnent to Jpsephus, and then either to put 
him to death or bring ^m alive to Jerusalem. They 
had troops with them ; John of Giachala received 
orders to render them every support, and Sepphoris'» 
Gabara, and Tiberias, were to hold their troops in 
readiness at the command of John. Josephus got 
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intelligence of the plot through his father, and also* 
as he relates, through a remarkable dream, which 
warned him that he should remain in Galilee, and 
fight against the Romans^ In compliance with the 
earnest supplications of all the Galileans, who en- 
treated him not to abandpn them, he gave up his 
intention of submitting to the mandate and with- 
drawing to Jerusaleni. With 8,00Ofoot and 80 horse, 
he posted himself at Chabolo, On the frontier of Pto- 
lemais, under ihe pretext of making head against 
Placidus, who Jiad begun to waste Galflee. Four of 
their cities, Sepphori^, Gamala, Gischala, and Tibe-* 
rias, acknowledged the authority of the deputation 
from Jerusalem. TltLC' deputies who had travelled 
secretly and with expedition, in prder to come on 
Josephus unawares, finding him on his guard, still 
attempted to proceed by caraft rather than by force. 
They sent a frie|»^y letter,, informing him that they 
were come to pimi^ the subtle pnxieedings of his 
enemy John, and to force him to oJ[)e4ience. Jose- 
phua kept the letter unopenea to the evening, when 
lie had^a great banquet of falfl friends, to which he 
invited tl^ messenger. He then secr^ly made 
himself master of its contents, and.se^ed it np 
again. He ord^edt the messenger 20 dradims, as a 
reward for -having .brought Welcome intelligence. 
The' messenger, was. delighted. He then plied him 
with wine, and offered him a drachm", with, every 
cup, till the man betrayed the whole plot. . Josephus 
wrote back a frivndly answer, excusing 4iimself 
from attendance, on «account of.thd necessity of 
w^tching:Placidafii. The deputies, who passed from 
place to place, and f]r>und almost every town in 
favour of Josephus j and «nrag^d against John, .sent 
a' more peremptory message, requiring his attend- 
ance at Gabara, to make good his charge against 
John of Gisphala. Jose))hus expressed his readi- 
ness to wait upon ^them,^ but not at, Gabara or Gis- 
chala, whei^ he apprehended treac^ei^r. They 
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determined to send messengers throttghout Galilee to 
excite the malecontents* Josephus waylaid the roads 
from Gabara, seized all the messengers^ and made 
himself master of all the letters.. Upon this he smr-* 
rounded Gabara with his own Galileans, and boldly 
entered the town. He first went to repose at an 
inn ; his enemies seized the opportunity to raise the 
people against him, but failed. Josephus soon after 
made his appearance in the assembly. The Gali« 
leans surrounded the hall with loud acclamations. 
John and his friends endeavoured, in yain, to, fnake 
their escape.- Josephus publicly read the letters 
which he had intercepted, the deputies were iM>n- 
founded, the people unanimous in their applause^ 
The mob woidd willingly have fallen on the whole 
assembly, who \Vere saved only by the mercifal in- 
tervention Of Josephus.. Josephus then took horse 
and rode away to Sogaaa. From thence he des** 
patched an embassy of 100 men of distinction, 
escorted by an armed guatdt)f 500, to Jerusalem.. 

The discomfited deputies retired to Tiberias^ John 
to Glschala. At Tiberias they expected the city fa 
declare in their favour, but Josephus. suddenly made 
his slppearance there. They received him with hy- 
pocritical courtesy,, but requested him to withdraw^ 
on account of the approaching Sabbath, lest ^there 
should, be a disturbance. He retired to Tarichea $ 
new scenes of trickery followed; the' deputies, 
with Jesus an^ Justus, the turbulent leaders of Ti» 
berias, endeavoured to raise the- town. Jodephus 
a^ain appeared with his soldiers ; they got rid oi 
him by a false alairm oi* Romftn troops seen in the 
neighbourhood^ Josepljus coutiteracted ' this by 
another plot. They appointed'a general fast, during 
which no one was to appear armed at the Proseuchae* 
Josephus and his friends concealed their daggers 
and breastplates under their robes, and when the 
enemy expected *to find them defenceless, they 
brandished their.weai)ons.- • The deputation of Jo 
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sephos, iii^he mean time, returned from Jerasalem 
with a favourable answer, confirming him in the 
^government. He sununonejl an assembly of the 
Galileans, who;^ in the same ^spirit, dep^red their 
ready and cheerful submission to his command, 
imboldened by this, he began to act with greater 
vigour; he chastised the unruly inhabitants of Ti- 
berias, got the deputies uito his power, and sent 
them back to Jerusalem. 

Tiberias attempted asain to revolt, and surrender 
the city to iJie troops of-Agrippa. Not having his 
forces in readiness, Josephus had recourse, as usual, 
to one of his stratag<pms. He seized S40 vesitTels, 
put not above four sailors in each, ^ndjcommanded 
them to take their station in sight of the town, and 
then advanced boldly to the gates. The citizens 
supposing the ships full of soldiers, surrendered at 
discretion. Josephus Gfot the senators to the number 
of 600, and 2000 of .uiQ people within his power, 
and sent them, to T&richea. fhey denounced one 
Clitus, as the Hn^lead^r; he wa9 eorried to the 
shore tp. have his hands cut off; Du his earnest ap- 
plication, one was spared ; the rest of the ^mdlecon- 
tents were pardoned. After this, Josephus surprised 
Gischala, and gave it up to pillage. - Sepphoris ad- 
'mitted the troo^ of Gallns into their city. Jose- 
phus, with his fbrpes, scaled the walls, but was 
oeaten back, and afterward defeated bf the. open 
plain. The troops of Agrippa soon aft0r made their 
appearance under the command of^yHa; they were 
posted near Julias. .Josephus, cnaeavoured, by a 
feigned flight, to betray them into an ambush, and 
might have fiucceeded, but his horse unfortunately 
plunged into a morass, and he was severely hurt in 
the wrist; and earned' to Cephamome.^ ^ From 
thence, feverish syinptpms appearing, he was' re- 
moved to Tariehea. 

Thus we have endeavoured to wmd our weary 
way through the intricate politics oi Galilee. It is 
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difficult to conceive how all these intrigfaes, as well 
as all the masterly and effective warlike prepara- 
tions of Josephus, could be carried on simulta- 
jieously, more particularly if all these transactions 
must be crowded into the winter of one year, 66-7. 
Besides the details of armies raised, armed, and ex- 
ercised { cities fortified and strengthened ; the civil 
administration set on a regular footing; by his own 
statement, Josephus twice took Sepphoris, four 
times Tiberias, once Gadara, perhaps Gischala; 
counteracted the plots, defeated the troops^ took 
and pardoned his subtle antagonist John. Yet we 
must either, adhering to the usual chronology, ad- 
^t this improbability, or throw back the whole 
events of the year which ended in the d^jpalt of 
Cestius Gallus, into the year 65; and adopt alinost 
as incredible a supposition,^ that, with most unusual 
inat^ctivity, the Roman's left the defeat of CestiuS un- 
revenged, and sdlo^ed the Jews a Whole year to or- 
ganize tiiieir revolt, and strengthen thair territory 
against invasion. 

In the meantime, the insurgents in Jerusalem con- 
tinued to pres^ their preparations for war, with as 
great . activity and less interruption than those in 
Galilee. For ' though the timid lui^ moderate 
groaned in heart to hear the din of war, the clatter- 
ing of alu^s ; the gyj^riasia echoing with the tramp- 
ling marclrof all the youth in military exercise ; and 
sadly foreboded the miseries and ruin to which the 
joyous city, the place of national festival, the rich, 
the l^auttful, the holy city of Sion was thus self- 
devoted i though they coidd not utter their prayers 
m the temple, nor* make their offerings on the altar 
of Jehovah without, awful misgivings that before 
long the worship might be proscribed, Mid fire and 
sword lay waste the courts of the Lord'a house: 
yet they were constrained to suppress 0|r conceal 
the unpopular weakness, and ttemoled lest the fierce 

Vol. II.— U 
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eye of the aealot <»r the assassin fthotild detect tha 
dangerous or unpatriotic emotion* 

In the city, Ananus the chief priest took the 
lead; arms were fabricated with the greatest expe- 
dition; the walls .strengthened, military engines' 
made, and stores of eveiy kind laid in with the 
utmost care and expedition. The timid and mode- 
rate were not the^nly enemies with whom Ananus 
had to contend* The fierce Simon, the son of 
Gioras, has idready appeared, at the head of his 
daring bandits, . rendermg good service during the 
retreat of Cestius. In the toparchy of Acrabe* 
tene«* he had betaken liimself, not to the regular 
defence of the country^ but to the most lawless 
ravage. He broke open and pillaged the houses of 
the opulent; and even inflicted personal violence^ 
scourging «nd. maltreating all ^Who opposed him. 
Already men began to forebode both his daring an)- 
bition, which w6uld not^ be content with less than 
the highest, station, and bis cruelty, which would 
scruple at' no meanis of obtaming or securing a(]* 
vancement. Ananus sent, some troops against 
him; Simon. took refuge with men of & kihdred 
spijrit, who .*held Masada; and from thence he 
pursued hi^ ravages in IdumsB^^ till the magistrates 
of that district were, constrained to raise' an army» 
and set a guard iii^ every viUage* 

It was probably soon after the diefeat of Cestius^ 
that an unsuccessful expedition was attempted 
against Asealon* This strong city, situated about 
sixty-'fi'te mUes from Jerusalem^ was weakly gar- 
risoned by one -cohort of foot and one troop of 
' horsey under ^ commander named Antonius. The 
Jews marched out in great' force under Niger of 
Peraea,' Silas the Babylonian, and Jolm the Essene. 
Antonius, undismayed by the number and the daring 

• Thpre were two Acrabatenes, which 'cause great conAuIon; one, 
according to Jerome, between NeapoUs, Sichem, and Jericho; ttie otbec 
In the south of Judea, bordering on Idumea^ , 
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of the enemy, led out his horse. The Jewish 
soldiers were all infantry, undisciplined and unused 
to war. The first furious charge of the cavalry 
bffoke their van, which fell back on their main body, 
threw it into confusion^ and the whole army was 
scattered in small squadrons over the field. The 
aciive Roman horse attacked fihst one band, then 
another, charging and riding round therh, their 
mounted archers making dreadful havock.* Nipmbeni 
were of no avail, or rather stood in the way of 
effective defence^ The vast and confused multitude 
could not fight, and would not fiy. Night put an 
end to Ihe battle, or rather to the camagQ. 10,000 
men, with Judas and Silas, fell : Nigel* escaped with 
the rest to a small tower named Ssdlae. ,The Jews 
were not east down by this signal defe^ In the 
shortest time, not enough for the wounded to get 
healed, they assembled all their forces, and in still 
greater phde and indignation again marched out 
against Ascalon. They had^ learned as little pru- 
dence as humility. Antonius oecuj^ied. the passes 
with an- ambusn, and suddenly surromiding the 
Jewish army with his horse, after scltrcely any 
reflfistahce, cut down 8000 of tliem. Niger, who 
showed great courage in the reti^at, again escaped, , 
and got possetssion. of a stnmg towe^r in a village 
called Bezedel. Tlte Rom^, who had not time 
for a regular siege, a^d yet wex^r unwillin^'to allow 
so formidable a leader to escape, set &te to the walL 
Having seen the tower in Karnes, they^ retreated in 
triumph. Niger, however, leaped down into a deep 
cavern which was under the tdwer ; and when his 
sorrowing companions came three days 2fi.er to find 
his body, that <they. might biiry it, th^ heard his 
feeble voice calling then) from below. The Jews 
were fulL of jpy, and looked on the escape of their 
champion as little less than a miraculous proof of 
divine fatour. 
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THK WAR* 
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F(B»ptu i a m ' SUge «/ Atapaia — Fail «/ Jaakor-^Moiaif 
(Uptwre of Jotapalai—JotepkMt — Swrenaer of Ttfrtn'o^-^^UI «/ 
Tttriekea—Masaaere— Siege of Oamala—FiiUof ItaJfyrium—TsJkiHg 
tf OamtAik—of Oisehafor-Fiight of Johnr—Feuda in Jenualem. 

With the early springs Vespasian appeared at An- 
tk>ch^ at Ihe Kead of his powelrful army. There 
Affrippa met him with all his forces. Vespasian 
advanced to Ptolemais : he was met hy a deputa- 
tion, from Sepp^oiis. The metropolis of Gtalilee^ 
notwithstanding tHe authority and the threats o( 
Josephus, again made overtures to loin the invader* 
Vespasian received the deputies with great courtesy, 
and sent them bacic witn a strong body of 1000 
horse and 6Q00 foot, to defend their city against 
any attack of the Jbws. These -troops, under the 
command of Placidus, took up their position towards 
the great plain, the foot within the city, the cavali^ 
encamped without the walls. From these quarters 
they ravaged t^e surroiinding country. Josephus 
made one strong effort to recover tfaie capita, but 
was repulsed, and ohly the more exasperated the 
Romans, who spread -fire and awQrd over the whole 
region ; they slew all who were able to bear arms, 
the test they carried off as slaves. ' 

Titus, with expedition unusual duzin? the winter 
season, sailed, from Achaia to Alexanoria. From 
thence he shipped his troops for JPtolemais, and 
joined his father. Vespasian was How at the head 
of three of the most distinguished legions of the 
Roman army, — ^the fifths tenth, and fifteenth. • Be- 
sides th^e, he had twenty-three cohorts, five of 
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them from Csesarea. Ten of these cohorts mus- 
tered 1000 men ; the rest 600^ with 150 horse each. 
The allied force consisted of 2000 foot, all archers, 
and 1000 horse, furnished by Antiochus, Agrippa, 
and Sohemus. Malchus, king of Arabia, sent 1000 
horse and 5000 foot, the greatest part archers. The 
whole army amounted to 60,000 regulars, horse and 
foot, besides foll^werfe of the'^camp, who were also 
accustomed to military fiervice^ and could fight on 
occasion. 

The campaign was nOw formally opened: the 
forces of Placidus overspread the whple country. 
Josephus attempted no resistance hi the open field. 
The inhabitants had beeft directed to fly to the for- 
tified cities ; all who were not expeditious or fortu- 
nate enough to escape were /ut off or seized. But 
these were the unwarlike part of the people : the 
more active and courageous had all prowded into 
the cities. The strongest of all thesewas Jotiap^ta, 
where Josephus commanded In person. Placidus 
concluded that, if, by an une^qpecHedt attack, he 
could make himself master of that important post,, 
ftie blow would so teitify the rest, that the^ would 
immediately fall. He marched rapidly against it ; 
but thfe gamson of Jotapata received timely infor- 
mation; and anticipated ^e attack by a daring 
Sallyj for which the Romans were entirely, unpre- 
pared. The troops of Placidus were repulsed ; many 
wounded, but oiAy seven killed ; for the legionaries 
retreated in' good Order, and being entirely covered 
teith their defensive armour> seMoiti received mortal 
wounds. The Jews were only Hght*armed troops, 
who rarely ventured to fight hand to hand, but 
annoyed the enemy at a dntance with th^jr jave- 
lins* It wsiff an inspiriting conlmencement of the 
^3mpaign. 

At lenffth the vast army of Veiipasian began to 
move, ^sephu^. describes the order of march with 
ttie accuracy of an eyewitness. He must, indeed, 

V2 
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have watched its stem and regular advance with 
the trembling curiosity of tiie sailor, who sees tha 
tempest slowly gathering, which is about to bursty 
and. perhaps wreck, his weslk and ill-appointed bark. 
The van was preceded by the light-anqed aUies and 
their archers, who scattered oyer the plain to observe 
any unexpected atta(^k of the enemy, and to examinie 
all the woods or thickets that might conceal an 
ambuscade. Then ^came part of the heavy-armed 
cavalry and infantiy, foUowed by ten of each cen- 
tenary, .canying -tlie furniture and vessels of the 
camp. After "these the pioneers, who were ^o 
straighten the winding roads, level the hills, or cut 
down the woods which might impede the march of 
the main arn\y. Then came the baggage of the 

Seneral and his officers, strongly pr^arded by cavalry* 
[Qxt ro^e the general, with a picked, troop of foot, 
horsO) and lanjberiB. After him the horse of his own 
legion, for to each legion there were. 120 cavalry 
atta<ihed. Then the mules, which carried the mih- 
tary engine?, and the besieging train.. The lieute- 
nant generals, the commanders of cohorts, and the 
tribunes followed, each with a chosen bzLd of men* 
Then the eagles, of which each legion had one. The 
standards were fpllowed b^ the trumpeters. Behind 
came the phalanx itself, m files six deep. A cen« 
tiuion, whose business it was to keep order, brought 
up their r^ar. Behind them were the servants with 
the baggage, on mules and other beasts of burden. 
After the Romans marched the- mercenaries; a 
strong riear guard of light and heavy-armed foot, 
and many horse, closed the procession. The host 
passed on in its awfid magnificence. Vespasian 
halted on the frontier of Galilee, as if to give the 
revolted province time for repentance,, or to strike 
terror into the more pbstinate insurgents. JThe 
measure was not without effect ; no sooner did the 
airmy of Josephus, which was encamped at Garis* 
not far fiom( Sepphoris, liear of this tremendous 
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invasion, than, before they had seen the enemy, they 
dispersed on all sides; and Josephus, left almost 
alone, began to despair of the war. It was idle to 
think of ppposing such an enemy with a few dis- 
pirited troops ; he ^thered, therefore, tb^ wreck of 
tiff army, and fled to Tiberias. 

Vespasian m9.rched against Gadara; the city was 
ungarrisoned, and the stem Roman proceeded to 
make a terrible example, and to wipe out the aflront 
of Cestius in the blood of the enemy. T^e youth 
were put to the sword, not a man escaped ; the city, 
with every village and hamlet in the neighbourhood, 
was burnt to the ground^ the few villagers, whose 
lives were spared, were seized' as slaves. The 
retreat of Josephus .to Tibefias filled flie city with 
consternation ; 'thqy naturally construed it into a , 
proof that he despaired of success. *They were 
not wrong, for fhe manner in which the war was 
conducted made him consider resistance hqpeless. 
Yet, though by his own account he coul^ . imme- 
diately have made terms with the Romans, he deter- 
mined not to aba^don the cause. He sent despatches 
to Jerusalem, stron^y worded, in which he exhorted 
them ta make their immediate option, either of capi- 
tulating at once, or sending a powerful and effective 
dxxfiy into the field. 

Jotapata was the city in which the greater part, 
and thosre the bravest, of 'the Galilean warriors had 
, taken refuge. It was strongly. situated in a rugged 
mountainous district. ' The roads wiere scarcely 
practicable for infantry, quite hnpass^ble for horse. 
In four diays the pioneers of Vei^asian cut a practi- 
cable road nght through the mountains^ and on the 
fifth, Jotapata lay open to the army. Jbsephus con- 
trived to throw himself into the city. This was 
made known to Vespasian by a deserter. He be- 
came more eager fdr the capture of the town when 
he heard that the general m chief was within the 
walls. It seemed as though the most prudent of 
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the enemy had surrendered hunsblf, as into a prison. 
Placidtts and JSbutius, decurions of great merit, in 
whom Vespasian had great confidence, were sent 
with 1000 horse \o sutround the walls, and cut off 
allpossibility of escap^. 

The next daj, May 15th, Vespasian advanced in 
j>erson with his wji9le arhiy.' During all the day, 
till late in the •e^ning, the defenders of Jotapata 
saw from their lofty battlements the slow sAd end- 
less files emerging from the straight and level road 
which led to the city walls. It was in the strength 
of their position, their rugged and precipitous moun- 
tains, and their davk and impenetrable forests, that 
thejr had relied for their security. To; their conster- 
nation they saw the woods falling before the axe 
of the pioneer, ^like grain before the sickle of the 
reaper; the lofty 'crests of thei;* mountains, as it 
were, bowing down theii: heads before the resistless 
inva(ter ; and nature itself giving up the custody of 
her unprotected fortress. Vespasian drew up his 
wljole army on a hill, less than a iiiile ta ihe liorth 
of the city ; his object' was to Stride terror into the 
defenders by the display of his whole forre, wl^ch 
lay encamped on the slope. He was tiot mistaken 
in the effect which it producecl-: the garrisoi* cowered 
behind their walls ; not a mail ventured forth. T^e 
army, weary with tljeir long march, did not advance 
to an immediate assault: they proceeded to draw a 
triple line ofcirciimvallation round the city; and 
thus evei^ chance of escape was* cut. off. This, 
however, instead of striking terror^ drove the whole 
garrison to despair. They felt themselves cooped 
up, like Wild beasts in their lair ; they had nb course 
left but io fight •gallantly to the utmost ; and their 
first consternation gave place to ^e fiercest valour 
and the most stubborn resolution. 

The ne^t day |he attack began. The Jews, dis- 
daining to be pent up within their ^alls, pitched their 
camp before tne trenches, aad went boldly forth to 
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meet the enemy. Vespasian 6rdered the bowmen and 
slingers to gall them with their missiles, and hims^ 
with the infantry began to^scend a declivity which 
led to the least defensible* part of the wall. Josephus 
saw the danger, and with the \^ole strength of the 
garrison made a resolute- sally, and drove the assail- 
ants down the hill. Great valonr was dispiayied on 
both sides. On one side fought desperation ; on the 
other, the haughty shame of being defeated by such 
a foe; the Romans had skill in the use of thjeir 
weapons; the Jews made up what they wanted 
in practice and experience with feckless bravery. 
Night separated the combatants, yet the slahghter 
was not great on either side: the' Jlomans lost 
thirteen kified and many woimded ; thd Jews, seven- 
teen killed, but six hundred wounded. 

On the following day they again attacked -the 
Romans. They had become more resolute; since 
they found they could make head against their 
formidable enemies. Every morning added to the 
fury of the contest ; for five days the Romans con- 
tinued to make their assaults, and the Jews to sally 
forth or fight from the walls with equal cpurage ; 
the Jews had now lost all their terror of the 'Roman 

Erowess; whole the Romans, with their obstinate 
ravery, persisted in forcing their way to the walls* 
Jotapata stood on the summit of a lofty hill, on 
three sides rising abruptly from the deep and im- 
passable ravines which surround it. Looking down 
from the summit of the walls' the eye could not dis- 
cover the bottom', of these frightful chasms. It was 
so imbosomed^ in lofty mountains, that it could not 
be seen till itVas Actually approached. It could 
only be entered on the north ; where the end of the 
ridge sloped more gradually down ; on this declivity 
the city was built ; and Josephus tiad fortified this 
part with a very stronj ws^. Vespasian called a 
council of v^ar. It waij determined to raise an em- 
bankment (agger) against the most practicable part 
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of the vftXL. The whole anny was sent out to pro* 
vide- materials. The neighbouring mountains fur- 
nished vast quantities of stone and timber. In order 
to cover themselves from the- javelins, and arrows 
of the garrison, the assi^ants stretched a kind of 
roof, made with wattles pf wicker-work, over their- 
palisades ; under this ' pent-house they laboured 
securely at their embankment*. They worl^ed in 
three divisions, one, bringing earth, the others stone, 
ojr 'Wood. The ilews were not idle,' they hurled 
down immense stones and every kind of missile 
upon the workmen, which, although they did not do 
much damage, came thundering down over their 
heads with appallmg noise^ and caused some inter- 
ruption to their labours. 

Vespasian brought out his military engines, of 
which he had 160, in order to clear the walls of 
these troublesome assailants. The catapults began 
to discharge their hissing javelms; the balistas 
heaved huffe stones of enormOus weight; the balls 
of fire and blazing arrows fell in showers. The 
Arab archers, the. javelin men, find the slingers, at. 
the same time, plied th(^ir terrible weapons, so t^at 
a considerable $pace of the T^all was entireljr 
cleared: not a man duri^t approach the batUe- 
ments. >But the Jews, ^ho could not fight from 
above, begi^ to attack from below. They stole 
out in small bands^ like robbers, came secretly on 
the workmen, pulled down, their breastworks, and 
etrcck at tiiem as' they stood naked and without 
their armour, which they had pufled off to 'wo^k 
with greater activity. Jf.the besiegers .fled, they 
instai^tly demolished the embankment, atid set fire 
to the timberi^ and the wattles. Vespasian, per- 
ceiving that the intervals^ betwee^i the different 
breastworks, under which the set)arate parties were 
labouring, facdit^ted the attack, 'ordered one to 
be carried all lovmd, and, uniting xsdl the woiking 
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parties,, eflectually prevented these destructive at- 
tacks. 

The garrison at length beheld this vast embank- 
ment completed; it almost reached tojthe height of 
their battlements ; it stiA)d towering right opposite 
to them* as if anotlier city had arisen beside their 
own, and from the equal heights of their respective 
Walls they were to Join in deadly conflict for the 
mastery* Josephus hastily summoned his work- 
men and gave orders that the city walls should be 
raised to a much greater height. The workmen 
represented that it was impossible', as long as the 
wall was thus commanded by the enemy, to carry 
on their labour* JqSephus was pot baffled ; he 
ordered tall, stajces, to be driven on the top of the 
Wall, upon which he suspended hides of 6xen newly 
killed* On this yielding curtain the stones fell dead ; 
the other missiles glided oflf without damage ; and 
even the fire*darts were quenched by the moisture. 
Under this .covering his men worked night and day 
till they had raised the wall^ twenty cubits, thirty- 
five feet.. He likewise built a great pumber of 
towers on the wall, and surrounded the whole with 
a strong battlement. The Romans, who thought 
theipselves already maiStefs of the city, were not a 
little discouraged, and Were astonished at the skill 
ana enterprise of the defenders ; but Vespasian 
was only the more enraged at the obstinacy of the 
gai^-ison, and the su*btlety of the cfqmmander* For 
the defenders, become con^dent hi the strength 01 
their bulwarks, began to renew their former sfilies ; , 
they fought in spiall bands, with the courage of 
regular troops, and^all the tricks and cunning of 
robbers. Sometimes they crept out arid carried off 
whatever they could lay their hands on ; sometimes, 
unperceived, set fire to the "Worksi At length, Ves- 
pasian determined to turn the siege into a block- 
ade ; and, as he could li6t take the city by assault, 
io reduce it by famine. For, in a short timcj the 
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garrison wotild either desire to capitulate, or, if tber 
were still obstinate in their resistance, would. perish 
from want; at all events, if it was necessary to 
renew the attack, their men would be enfeebled by 
privation and suffering. Accordingly, he kept his 
troops in their quarters, and contented himself with 
strictly blockading eVery avenue to the cltv* 

The besieffed were very well supplied with grain, 
and every other necessary excepting salt ; bvt there 
Was great want of water. There was no ^spring in 
the cify ; the inhabitsuits were obliged to be con- 
tent with rain water. But during the siunmer it 
rarely if ever rains in that region, and as the sum- 
mer was the time of* the siege, they began to be 
dreadfully disf^irited ; and to look forward in horri- 
ble api»rehension to the^time when their supply 
would entirely fail. Josepfius commanded the water 
which rertiained to be rigidly ^^urecl out. This 
scanty doling out ^f that necessary refreshment'to 
men parched with fatigue, and many of them fever- 
ish with wonnds, seemed wdrse even than absolute 
privation; the sense of want seeitied to aggravate 
their thirst; and many began to faiht^ as it already 
at the worst extremity of drought; The Romans 
saw what was going on withm the walls ; and, as 
the inhabitants crept along wit)i their pitchers to a 
particidar spot to receive their daily allotment of 
water, they pointed their en'^es at them, and struck 
them down as they passed. 

But the fertile niind of Josephus had not ex- 
hausted its store- of schemes : he ordered a great 
ni^nber of his men to steep their clothes in water 
and hang them up from the battlements^ till t}ie wall 
ran down with the dripping moisture. The Romans 
were confounded; for men who could waste so much 
water out of mere wantonness,, could not possibly 
be in the wretched state of privation they had hoped. 
Vespasian, weary of thus blockading a city so amply « 
supplied, returned to the assault, the mode of attack 
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to which the Jews wished to drive him. For in 
their state it was better to perish at once by the 
sword, ths^n by thirst anct'famine. 

Josephus had another stratagem by which he kept 
np intelligence with those withont the city. There 
was one narrow and rugged paUi, down the dry bed 
of a torrent, which led into the vallfey to the sonth. 
It was so dang^ous and seemingly impracticable, 
that the Romans neglected to. guiurd it. By this 
way the messengers of Jpsephna stole, out of the 
eity, bearing .letters to and from the commander, 
and every thing of small-bulk of which the garrison 
stood in need. These men, in general, crept out an 
all fours, covered with, the skins of beasts^ that they 
might look like dogs. This went on for a long time, 
till at length the way was deteciedt and closed up 
by the enemy^ "> \ 

At this perilous juncture Jo8€»>hiis honestljTcen-* 
iesses-that he began to thiid^of. his -own personal 
liafety ; and entered into deliberation with some of 
the cnief leaders of the garrison, as to the" means 
of effecting their, escape. Their counsel trans- 
pired, and they were environed by all the people 
of the city, earnestly entreating them not to aban- 
don the wretched town to the fury of the enraged 
enemy; for, 90 long as he and the garrison le* 
mained; there was some hope ^f resistance, directly 
they were ^gone^ the city must inevitably fall, ai^ 
merciless extermination was the only fate which 
they could expect* .Th6 crafty general endeavoured 
to persuade tnem, that ..his oiuy object in leaving 
the town, would be to. provide .mOre effeptually for 
their safety ; that he would raise aU Galilee, and so 
harass the Romans as to force them to break up the 
siege : .that, his presence was of no real sefvice, but 
only made Vespasian the more'obstln^e in his de-^ 
termmation to cn)ture the town» This language 
only the more inflamed the multitpdiQ ; the women 
with their infants in their arms begah to wail, boys 
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and old men fell at his feet, and embracing them, 
besought hun to remain and share their fate. ^ Not,** 
Josephus adds, ^ from any Jealousy lest I should 
save my life, while theirs were in danger, but be- 
cause tney entertained some hope of saving their 
own through niy means. As long as I remained, 
they were safe. 

Partly moved })y compassion, partly feeling that 
if he did not consent to their entreaties, he might be 
detained by force, Josephus determined to stand 
firm at his post,^and seized the moment of excite- 
ment, to lead his force to a desperate attack. ^ If 
then," he exclaimed, ^' there is no hope of safety, 
let us die nobly, and leave ' a glorious example to 
poste^ty.". The bravest crowded round him, and 
some rushed, suddenly forth, drove in the Roman 
guard, and carried their inroads even into the camp.; 
mey tore up the hides with which they had defended 
their works, and set fire to the lines mVnany places* 
A second and third day they continued these furious 
attacks ; and for many nights and days kept up, 
without beiliff wearied, a perpetual alari6. 

Vespasian found the heavy armed Legionaries ill- 
suited to. tliis desultory Warfare ; from the unwieldy 
weight of ihfiir armour they could- not, from^heir 
phde they would not, retreat: and, when they 
tume^ again in any /orce, the li^rht-armed Jews in 
an indtant disappeared within their waUs. Besides, 
the valour of the Jews was mere' desperation, like 
a fierce ^re^ if unresisted it wOuld- burn out. He 
ordered therefore the regular troops to decline these 
attacks, and to repel the sallies of tbe besieged 
with the Arabian archers, and S3nrian slipgers. The 
engines in the mean time never ceased discharging 
their showers of bolts and stones; these sorely, 
distressed the. Jews, but sometimes getting under 
the range of the engines, they fiercely attacked the 
ftomans, nev^ sparing their lives, and new troeps 
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continually filling up the places of those who were 
fatigued or slain. 

The Roman general found that he was, as it were, 
besieged in ''his turn ; and as the embaiitaient had 
now reached close to the wall, he ordered the bat- 
tering ram to be advanced. This was the niost for- 
midable of all the besiegifig artillery, used in ancient 
warfare. It was an immense beam, headed with 
iron, in the shape of a ram's head, from whence it 
took its name; it was suspended b^ cables from 
another beam, which was supported by strong tall 
posts ; it wais drawn back, by a great number Of 
men, and then driven foriyard with so tremendbus 
a recoil, that tower oif wall c6uld scarcely ever 
resist the shock, and the Romans''were accustomed 
to see the bulwarks of the strongest cities crumble 
as it were to dust, the instant they could bring that 
irresistible machine, to work. As the beavy ram 
slowly advanced to^^ards the ti^alis, covered with a 
penthouse of wattles and hides, both for the pro- 
tection of the engine and of the men who were to 
'Work it, the catapults an^ other engines, with the 
archers and slingera, wereieommaiiided to play with 
increasing activity, ro sweep the walls, and distract 
the besieged. The battlements were entirely cleared 
of the defenders, who lay crouching, below, not 
knowing what was about to happen. At the first 
blow of the ram the wall shook as with -an' earth- 
quake, and a wild cry^ rose from the besieged, as lif 
the city were already taken. 

The engine went on battering -at the same place, 
shock after shock : the wall already began to totter 
and crumble, when Josephus thought of a hew ex- 
pedient. He ordered b, number of sacks jtb be filled 
with straw, ^nd let down by ropes fron^ the walls, 
to catch the hard blows of the ram, wherever it 
might strike. The Romans were perplexed, for 
their blows fell dead on this ^ft ang yielding sub- 
stance t and in their turn they fastened the blades 
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o£ scythes on long poles an^ cut asunder Uie rope« 
which held the sacks. Then the engine again began, 
without interraption, its wiDrk, when behold the 
Jews suddenly broke forth in three parties. They 
bore hi their hands sdl the lighted combustibles they 
could find, they swept every thing before them, and 
set fire io the engines, the wattles, and' the palQs»- 
does of^tfae besiegers. The Romans,, confounded 
with this unexpected daring, and blinded by the fire 
and smolce dririiig in, their faces, made less coura- 
geous defence than usual. The lipibers of the em- 
bankment were all dry, a great, quantity of bitumen, 
pitch, and even sulphur had been used as cement 
The conflagration epreM with the greatest rapidity, 
and thus one hour destroyed the labours of ipany 
days.- 

The darin jf exploit' of one iqan among the Jews, 
met with umyersel admiration ; he was a Galilean 
of Saab, named Eleazar, the son of Samaes. --With 
ah immense stone, from the wall, he took such a 
stead)r aim, that he struck ofi* the iron head of the 
battering ram; he then leaped down from the wall, 
secured his prize, and was bearing it back to the 
city. He was unarmed, and all the darts and arrows 
of the enemy were discharged at him. He Was 
transfixed bv five arrows; still however he pressed 
on, regained the waUs, stood^ boldly up displaying 
his trophy^inthe sight of ^l— -and then, stQl clingiiur 
to it witf convulsive hands, fell do^n and expire£ 
Two other Galileans, Netiras and Fliilip of Ruma, 
greatly distinguished themselves, breaking through 
the rankis of the tenth legion^ and driving in all who 
opposed them.. , ^ 

Josephus and the rest followed this heroic exam- 
ile, and all the engines and ^ breast- work of the 
fth and of the tenth legions which were drivei;! in, 
were entirely consumed; Others followed the' first 
rank of the assailauts, and heaped^the earth ovw 
what was destroyed, as fast as they could. 
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Still, towards the erening, the Romans again set 
*zuthe ram, and began to batter the wall at the same 
))lace. But while Vespasian him;^elf wais dii^cting 
the assaulty he was wounded in the jieel by a javelin 
from the w^, slightly indeed, for the javelm was 
spent; but th^ greatest alarm spread through the 
army.^ Many gavie .up the attack to crowd around 
the general, who was bleeding; Titus showed the 
most affectipnate solicitude; but Vespasi^an, sup- 
pressing Uie pain of his wound, speedily relieved 
their fears ; and, to revenge the hiirt of their com- 
mander, the whole army rushed on. with a loud 
shout to the walls : all that night the awful conflict 
lasted. The Jews fell in great numbers ; for though 
the missiles poured around them like hail, the^ woiSd 
not abandon, the. walls, bUt continued heaving down 
gT£at stones, and flinging nery combustibles on the 
wattles whiqh protected those that ^yorked the ram. 
They fought at disadvantage, ^r the light of their 
own fires made the walls as light as &y, and the 
enemy were thus enabled to take steady aim, vfhUe 
the black engines lay in shadow in the distancei and 
they coidd not distinguish when the bolts were 
a^iit to be discbargecL The scorpions and t;ata- 
pults /-raged more and more fiercely, and swept the 
walls; the stones from the other engines shattered 
the pinnacles and the- comers of the tiflrets, which 
i:ept falling with a fearful crash. The stores pene- 
trated light through dense masses of nien, making 
as it were a furrow as they t)assed, and reaching to 
the rearmost man. Strange stories are reported of 
the force of these engines— one man wa& struck oii 
the.head, and his. skull' hurled, as by a sHn'g, to the 
distance of three stadia^ about three furlongs: a 
pregnant woman was hit in the lower part, and the 
child cast to the distance of half a -stadium, tt was 
a night of uhexampled confusion. The clattering 
of the bolts, the shouts of the army, the tieavy fafl 
of the huge stones, the thundering shocks of the 
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battering ram, were mingled with the frantic shrieki 
of women, and the screams of children — the- whole 
space about theTwalls was like a pool of blood; and 
men could motmt the wall xr^n the bodies of their 
slaughtered friends. All this deafeniqg din was 
echoed back and multiplied by the surrounding 
mountains. Many fe^, ihany more were woupdec^ 
but till die mommg watch the wall stood firm, it 
then yielded;' still however those, who were well 
provided with defensive armour, laboQred with tSl 
their might to form new buttresses and bulwarks, 
wherever a Breach was threatened, before the ma- 
chines, by which the enemy were to mount the 
breach, coidd be advanced. 

Towards the itiorning Vespasian alloi^ed his 
troopii a short time for refresl^ent. In Order to 
repel the besieged from the breach, he made the 
bravest of his horsemeir dismount, and divided them 
into three parties. They were completely cased in 
armour, and had long pikes in 'their hands, to be 
ready to chai-ge, instantly that the machines for 
mounting the brejaoh were fixed. Behind these he 
stationed the flp wer 6f the infantry. The rest of the 
horse were extended aU over the mountms, which 
eneircled ^e town, that none might make their 
escape t behind the foot were the archers, th6 
slingers-and engineers ; and Others with scaling lad« 
ders, which were to be applied to the part -of the 
walfe, Which were yet uninjured, to call off the 
attentioii of the defenders from 'the breach. When 
Josephus discovered this, he selected the old, the 
miirm, the^ fatigued*, and th^ younded to defend 
those p^s. of th6 v^all. The bravest he chose to 
man the breach ; six, of whopi himself W^ one, 
formed the first line. H^ addressed theip in a few 
words, enloining^ them not to be alarmed at the 
shout of the legionaries ; to kneel dovn and coyer 
their headd with their KucklerS, and retreat a little, 
till the bowmen had eidiaustcd ^eir quiveris ; when 
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the Romans had fixed the" mounting machines to 
leap down and fight upon them, remembering ^at * 
they. could now scarcely be thought to fight for 
safety, for of that they had no hope, but for a brave 
revenge : fmally, to set before their eyes their 
fathers and chilorpn massacred, their wives defiled, 
and ^anticipate a just vengeance' for these, now in- 
evitable,, calamities. ' . 

While this was going on* the idle multitude, with 
the women and chil(&en; saw the city still su> 
rounded by triple lines^ for thel Romans did not 
withdraw any part of their guards for the approach- 
ing conflict-*-the appalling force standing with their 
drawn swords .before the breach— the whole moun- 
tain gleaming with the lances of the cavalry, and the 
Arabian archers with their bows already levelled — 
they were, seized with universal consternation; one 
shnll and agonizing shriek ran through the whole 
city, as if the horrors of the capture were not only 
dreaded, but actually begun. ' Josephus, lest ihej 
should dispirit.his men, prdered aU tne women to bie 
looked up m the houses, and threatened the i^est with 
eiemplary punishment if they raised any disturb- 
ance. He, then took his post in the. breach. At * 
once the trumpets' of the legions sounded, and the 
whole Homan Host raised one terrific shout. At 
that instant the sun was darkened with the clouds 
of, arrows. The Jews closed their ears to the noise, 
and, shroud.ed under their bucklers, avoided the 
arrows. Ttie momen^t that tl^ mounting engines , 
were fixed, the Jews were upoh, them before the 
assailants, fighting hand to hand wj^Ir the most re- 
solute courage ; till, at length the Komans, who 
could continually pour new troops m)on th^m, while 
the besieged had none to supply their place when 
weary, formed a solid phalanx, and moving on as 
one man, drove baclc ^e Galileans, and were, already 
within the w%Us. l^tiU Josephus had a last expe- 
dient. He had prepared an immense quaXUity of 
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boiling oil, and at a signal, this was poured down, 
vessels and all, which Durst with the neat upon the 
ascending phalanx. The ranks were broken,* and 
the men rolled down, writhing With agony; for the 
boiling oil, which kindles easdy and cools slowly, 
trickled within their armour. Iridy had not time to 
teai^ off their breastplates and bucklers before it had 
penetrated to the skin ; but they leaped about and 
writhed with .anguish, or plunged headlong from the 
bridges ; 6r if the^ attempted to fly, wete pierced 
through their b^cks, the on]y purt which was with- 
out defensive armour. Yet the steady courage of 
the Romans ^sm not thus to be repelleo. 'However 
those behind might pity their suffering companions, 
they still pressed forward, and sternly Vebuked them 
Ibr standmg in their way, and for impeding braver 
men in the performance of their duty. But the 
Jews had still another stratagem. ' They poured 
boiled fenugreek, a kind of herb, upon the planks, 
on which the enemy wefremountingthe breach, and 
made them so slippery, that no one , could gain a 
firm footing, either to ascend or retreat. Some fell 
on then* faces, and were trampled down by tho£(e 
who followed; others rolled back upon tne em- 
banknient. * The Jews struck at . them as they, lay 
and grovelled ; or, the Qlose combat being thus in- 
terrupted, discharged their javelins, and heaped darts 
and stones upon them. At length, about tne even- 
ing, the genend recalled his worsted men, with con- 
siderable loss in killed and 'wounded. Those of 
-^otapata lost six killed, and three hundred wounded. 
Vespasian found his troops rather exasperated 
than disheartened by this obstinate resistance ; but 
yet it was necessary to proceed by more slow and 
cautious approachesr He gave order3 that the em- 
bsii^kment should be raised considerably ; and that 
fifty lowers should be built upon it, strongly ^rded 
with iron, both that the weight might male them 
more firm, and to secure 'them su^ainst fire. In Uiesa 
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he placed his javelin-men, his slinffers, and aichecBv 
and the lighter engines for the dischargee of missiles. 
These, bemg concealed hy the height and the breast- 
works of their towers, might take deliberate aim at 
all who appeared upon, the walls. This was a fatal 
measure to the Jews. The darts and arrows came 
j)ourinff from above, so that they could not shift and 
avoid tnem. Theycoidd have no revenge against 
these invisible foes; for their own arrows could not 
reach to the height of the towers, and the towers, 
Deing solid and compact with iron^ could not be jiet 
on fire. All they could do. was, to abandon their 
walls, and« when any party approached, make a rapid 
and desperate sally to bea^ them off. Thus their 
own loss was considerable — ^that pf Uie Romans very 
slight. Still, however, they kept up a manful re- 
sistance, and constantly repeUea the enemy from 
the walls. 

But now the fall of a neighbouring city was a 
dreadful omen, and a warning of th^ir own approach- 
ing fate, to the defenders of Jotapata. A city called 
j£^ha^ at no great distance, unboldened by the 
vigorous defence of Jotaps^ta, closed its gates Against 
the Romajls. Vespasian detached Trajan, by some 
supposed to have been the father of the emperor, 
with 3,000 foot and 1,000 horse, to reduce the place. 
'Hie city^as strongly situated^ and surrounded Inr 
a double wall. . The men of Japha came'l^ldly forth 
to meet the enemy; but this hardihood was their 
ruin. They were repulsed, and chased to the walls. 
The pursuers and pursued entered pell-mell within 
the outer gates. Those who de&ndedihe inner wall 
instantly closed, their' gates, and shut out the flower 
of their own garrison as well as' the enemy. The 
fugitives, hotly purstfed« were cooped up between 
the two walls, and jnowed down With horrible car- 
nage. They rushed to the gates^ called upon their 
fellow citizens by name, and entreated them to open 
and let t^m in*^but in vain; to admit them was to 
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admit the conquering enemy. Totally disheartened, 
not only by the terror of the foe, but by the apparent 
treachery of their friends, they had 'no. courage to 
resist ; but either stood ^tiH to be tamely butchered, 
reproaching, as it were, those who looked down 
from the walls with their miserable end-^r in des- 
perate frenzy, rushed on each other's swords, or fell 
upon their own. And so they died, execrating their 
fellow-<;itizens rather than the^enemy. In the flight 
and in the suburb 12,000 perished ; and those who 
had thus, eifther oiit of panic or miscalculating pru- 
dence, betrayed their fellow-citizens, obtained ouly 
a brief respite ; forTrajap, rightly concluding that 
the garrison must be greatly enfeebled by this loss, 
formed the blockade of tl^e city— and with courtier- 
like reserve, as if he already anticipated the^ imperial 
destiny of the Flavian family, sent despatches to 
Vespasian to request that his son Titus might be 
detached to complete the victory. Titus speedily 
^trived with ^,000 foot, and 500 horse. He took the 
command^ and placing Trajan at the head of the left 
wing, and himself leading the right, gkve orders 
for a general assault. No sooner had the soldiers 
fixed the scaUng-ladders, th^m the Galileans; after a 
feeble resistance, abandoned the walls. Titus and 
his soldiers leaped down uito the city, and, the Gali- 
leans rallying, a furious conflict etisued; for the citi- 
zens blocked up the narrow streets and lanes, and 
fought desperately, while the women, from the roofs 
of the houses, hurled down eVery thing on which 
they could lay their hands. The battle l^ed for six 
hoi]q*s, when all who cou^ bear arms were slain ; 
and the riest, old and young— part in the putdic 
streets, part in the houses — were indiscriminately 
put to the" sword. The women alone and infants 
were reserved as slaves : 15,000 were killed, 2^30 
taken. ' 

It is remarkable that the Samaritans, who are 
generally accused by the Jews as disclaiming their 
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kindred in every period of danger, made common 
cause in this insurrection. Roman oppression must 
indeed have weighed heavily, if the mdignation it 
excited cq^d overpower the rooted animosity of 
Samaritan and Jew, and set them in arms together 
against the same enemy* The Samaritans had not 
openly joined the revolt, hut stood prepared, with a 
great force, on the sacred mountain of Geirizim — ^for 
most of their strong- cities were garrisoned by the 
Romans. Vespasian determined to anticipate and 
suppress the insurrectioxuiry spirit which was mani- 
festly brooding in the wjiole region. Cerealis waa 
sent with 600 honse and 3,000 infantr^r, who sud- 
denly surrounded the foot of the mountain. It was 
the height of summer, and the Samaritans, who had 
laid in no proyision, suffered grievously from the 
want of water : some actually died of thirst ; others 
deserted to the Romans. As soon as Cerealis sup- 
posed that they were sufficientlv enfeebled, he gra- 
dually drew his forces up the side or the mountain^ 
enclosing -them.in a narrower compass, as in the toils^ 
of a skilful hunter. He then, sent to them to throw 
down their arms, >and promised a~ general amnesty. 
On their refusal, he charged them with irresistible 
fury, and slew the whole, to the number of 11,6()0. 

And now the end of Jotapata drew near. For 
forty-seven days its gallant inhabitants had resisted . 
all tiie discipline und coura^ pf the whole Roman 
army, under their most skilful, general; they had 
confronted bravery with bravery, and fttrata&^em with 
stratagem. They were now worn out with watch- 
ing, and fatigues, and wounds, and thirst. Their 
ranks were dreadfully thinned, and thSe over- wearied 
survivers bad to fight all day and watch all ni^ht. 
A deserter found, his way to the camp of Vespasian, 
and gave intelligence of the enfeebled state of the 
ffarrison, urging him to' make an assault at -the early 
dawn of mpming, when the sentinels were apt to 
be found sleeping on their posts. Vespasian sua- 
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pectQd the traitor, for nothing had been more striking 
during the siege than the fidelity of ^he Jews to 
their cause. One man who had been taken had en< 
dured the most horrible torments, and, though burnt 
in many parts ^f his body, steadily refused to betray 
the state of the town, till at length he w^s crucllied. 
Still the stoiy bore marks of probability; and Ves-. 
pasian, thinking that no stratagem could inflict 
great injury on his powerful army, prepared for the 
assault. •' 

' A thick morning ^list enveloped the whole city, as 
at the appointed hour the Romans, with silent step, 
approacned the walls. Titus was th^ firsf to.mount, 
with Domitius Sabinus, a tribune, and a few soldiers 
of the fifteenth legion. They killed the sentinels, 
and stole quietly down into the citj^. Sextus Ce- 
realis and Placidus followed with. their troops. The 
citadel was surprised: it was broad day, yet the 
besieged, in the heavy sleep of fktigue, had not dis- 
covered that the enemy were 'within the walls ; and 
even now, thos^ who awoke saw nothing tj^rough 
the dim and blinding inist. But by this time the 
whole army was within the gates, and they were 
awakened to a hoi^ble sense of their situation, by 
the commencement of the slaughter. The Romans 
remembered what they had suflered during the siege, 
and it w^ not a time when mercy and compassion, 
foreign to their tisual character, could arrest the arm 
of vetfgeance. Th^y cliarged furiously down from 
the citadel, hewing their way through me multitude, 
who, unable to defend the^mselves, stumbled and 
were crushed in the uneven ways ; or were Suffo- 
cated in the narrow lanes, or rolled headlong down 
the precipnices. Nothingfwas to be seen but slaugh- 
ter ; nothing heard but the shriieks of the dying and 
the- shouts of the conquerors. ' A few of the most 
hardy had gathered round Josephus, and raTttually 
exhorted each other to self-destruction. As they 
could not slay the enemy, they-wovH not be tamely 
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ilain by them. A great number fell by each other^s 
hands. A few of the guar^, who had been at 'first 
surprised; fied to a tower on the northern part of 
the wall, and made, some resistance. At length they 
were sVirrounded, and gave themselves up to be 
quietly butchered. The Romans might have boasted 
mat they nad taken the oity witljout the loss of a 
man, had not a centurion, named Antonlus, been 
slain by stratagenr. There .were a great number of 
df^ep caverns under thq dty,' in which many took 
refuge ; tme of these, being hotly pursued, entreated 
Antonius to reach his hand to him, ^a a pledge of 
accepting, his surrender, &s well as to help him to 
clamber out. Thejncautious Romau stretched out 
his hand, the Jew instantly pierced him in the groin 
with a lance, and killed him. 

That day all were put to the sword who appeared 
in the streets or houses ; the next, the con^querora 
set themselveer to search the, caverns and pnder- 
^gTOund passages, still slaughtering all the men, and 
sparring none but infants and wc^men.: 1200 captives 
were taken. During the siege and capture 40,000 
men fell. Vespasian gave Orders that the pity should 
be razed to the ground, sind a^l the defences bumt^ 
Thus fell Jotapata, on the %rst .day of iP^emus 
(July).; ^ ^ / 

But among att the dead the Romanes searched in- 
vain for t^e body of ^ their obstinate and subtle 
enemy, Josephus. Vespasian himself expressed 
great anxiety for his capture,' but all then* search 
was baffled ; and they helgwn. to fear that* the. wily 
chieftain liad, after all, withdrawn himself from 
their vengeance. During the confusion of the rrnth 
sacre, Josephus. had leaped down the shaft of a dry 
well, from tlie bottom of which a long cavern led 
off, entirely concealed from the sight of thos^ above. 
There Josephus unexpectedly found himself amon|p 
forty of the post distinguished citizens of Jotapata, 
who had made this their hiding place, and' furnished 
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it with provisions for several days. He lay hid all 
JOip da3% while the enemy were prowling about, ^d 
at night crept out and endeavoured to find some way 
of escape from the city; hut the Roman guards were 
too viguant, and he was obliged to return to his lair. 
Two days .he remained without detection, on tHee 
third, a woman who had been with fhose within the 
cavern, beiiig captured, J)etrayed the secret. .Ves- 
pasian immediately despatched twa tribunes, I^auli- 
nus and Gallicanus, tp induce Jo^lsephus, by a pro* 
mise of ^ his life, to surrender. Jos^phus, while he 
lay quiet in his cavern, was suddeiily startled by 
hearing himself called oii^by name. It was the 
voice Of the tribmie, with the message* of 'Vespa- 
sian. But Josephus had no great confidence in 
Homan mercy, and refused to come forth, till Ves- 

Easian sent another tribune, Nicanor, with whom 
e had been well acquainted* Nicanor stood at the 
mouth of the well, and enlarged on the' natural 
generosity of the Rohians, and their admiratioil of 
BO gallant an enemy; he assured the suspicioud 
josephus, that Vespasian had no intention against 
his life, but was anxious to save a man who had dis- 
played such noble self-devotion ; and, strongly ui]ged 
th^t his del(iy would be of little use, as tlmy might 
easily takte him by force. He even added,~that Ves- 
pasiian would notjiave employed the meiid of Jose- 
phus on -such a. mission, if he had any secret or 
treacherous design. . ' 

The Roman .soldiers would haVe settled the ntMt 
in a much more (Nummary manner : they were, witii 
difllculty, restrained by their commandeV from thjrow- 
ing«fi)re. into the caVem, which. wo|Qd either have 
vifiocated those within, or forced them to ipake their 
way out. At this moment Josephus remembered 
his dream,- which had so precis^y foretold all the 
calamities of the Jews, and all which was to happen 
io the future emperor of Rome. Now, Josepnus 
was an adept in the interpretation of dreams ; as a 
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priest he had deeply studied the prophecies of the 
Holy Books. He was suddenly, and doubtless^ 
ipost opportunely, seized with divine inspiration, 
which inwardly assured him, that it was the will of 
-Heaven that his conntnr- should fall, and Roma 
triumphy and hQ himself save his life. So, if he 
passed over to the Roman party, he would do so, 
not as a renegade, but as aA obedient ^rvant of God* 
Sayinff this within. himself, he consented to the 
terms of Nicanor. Bat, unhappily, a new difficulty 
occurred. Hdwever satisfactory to his' own con« 
science this determination of humbly submitting to 
the wiU of God, the companions of Josephus were 
not religious enough to enter into his motives. They 
reproacmed him with the Vulgar desire of saving hie 
life, and of cowardly defection from the laws of his 
country. They reminded him of his own.eloquent 
exhortations to despise- death in such a noble cause ; 
exhortations with which so many had generously 
complied. They intimated somewhat plainly, that 
they woAild lassist his failing patriotism, and enable 
him to Qbtain all the honours of maityrdom; in 
short, that their hands and BwordlB. were, ready to 
enable him to die, not as a renegade^ but as the 
ehieftain of the Jews. At -the same time they 
showed their -zealous interest in his* character py 
eurrounding him with drawn swords^ and threaten* 
ing to put him to death if he stirred. Josephus vta^ 
In great embarrassmenjt, for he felt that it would Jae 
impious resistance to the will of God, if he should 
thus submit tb die. He began tin his own words) 
to pkUosojfhixe to them. It is not very probable, 
that at this perilous instant, Josephus should have 
the self-command to mak§, or his fierce assailants 
the patjenc^ to listen to, a long set speech; but his 
oration, ^s it' stands in the history, isi so curious, 
that we must msert the chief topics on which he 
dwelt. * •* ^Tiy, my friends,", he began, " should we 
be so eager for self-murder 1' why should we. eepap 
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rate associates so dear to each other as the sool aad 
body. It is noble to die in war, tme ; but according 
to the legitimate usage of war, by the sword of the 
enemy. If I had snp]^cated for mercy, I should 
have deserved to die, but if the Romans freely offer 
to spaite us, why shiAdd we not' spare -ourselves I 
For what have we been fighting aU this time 1 — ^to 
save our lives ; and ndw we are to be such fools as 
to throw our lives ^way. . It is noble, indeed, to die 
for our liberty, yes, in battle :; — that man is equally 
a coward who fears to die when death is necessaiy, 
and he who chooses to die when there is no neces- 
sity. Why do vf e refuse to surrender t In fear lest 
the Romans should kill uar; an4 therefore we would 
kill ourselveB. In fear lest we be made slaves? at 
present, indeed, we enjoy'great liberty j'* He then 
entered at large, into the commonplace arguments 
against self-murder ; the disgrace of abandoning the 
helm when the bark is in danger i the natural u)nd- 
nesi^ of all animals for life, and their aversion to 
death ; .above all, the sui of throwing aM^ay the most 
precious gift of God. ^^ Our bodies are mortal and 
made of perishable matter ; but the soul is immOrtal, 
as/a part of the Divinity it dwells within our. bodies. 
He is base andf treacherous who betrays that with 
which he> is intrusted by ndan, how much more he 
who basely fives up thepnecious trudt which .God 
has confided to him. " We punish slaves, even- if 
they desert the service of a cruel master,, yet we 
have no scruple to desert the service of a good and 
merciful Deity. Know y& not,, that thoUe who de- 
part this, life according to the law o( nature, and 
pay the "debt when it is demanded by God, obtain 
everlasting glory? their houses and*. families pros- 
per; their souls remain pure and obedient, and 
pass away to the holiest mansions in heaven; from 
whence, in the resolution of ages^ ihey affain takQ 
up their dwelling in pute bodies. But for .those 
who have madly lifted their hands against their owxi 
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Ures, the daikest pit of heU receives their sotdfly 
and Qipd avenges their crime upon their children's 
children. Hence (xod and our wise lawgiver have 
enacted a severe punishment against the suicide 
his foody is cast forth at sunset without hurial ; the 
guilty hand, which dared to separate the soul from 
we foody, is cut off." (Here Josephus seems to 
have calculated on the ignorance of his audience 
and .fooldly ingrafted a Grecian supetatition on the 
Mosaic laW) : he concluded With protesting that he 
had no thought of deserting to the ranks of the 
Romans, but th&t he rather looked forward to their 
putting him to death, in which e^fle he should die 
gladly,^ having afllxed the stain of the foasest trea- 
cheiy on the enemy**- But, unfortunately, these 
subtle arg^uments, tlM^e sublime doctrines^ and ma^ 
nanimous sentunents, wfere lost oh the dull ears of 
the obstinate Galileans; they only became more 
enraged ; 'they ran. at him with their swords ; they 
reproached mm with his- cowardice, and evenr one 
of them stood ready to plunge his sword to his heart. 
He stood, like a, wild beast at bay, constantly turn-, 
ing to ihe man Chat was i^ushing^at-faim; one he 
cplled familiailyby his name; another he looked 
sternly at, as if he were still his cemmander; here 
he clasped a hand, th^re he entreated; at all events 
determined to saiFe his life, i( possible. .At length 
his distress so trrought upon tnem, timt some dut 
of respect, some out of attachment, perhaps some 
out of coiktempt, dropped their swords ; those of not 
a few^ he says, feU out of their hands, others were 
quietly returned into their ehekths. The wily leader 
marked his time, and )iad a stratagem ready on the 
instant. ^ If we must die, then, let us- not die by 
our own, but bv each' <>ther*8 han4B* Let us cast 
lots, and thus fall ode. after another, for if the rest 
perish, it woiild be the deepest disgrace for me to 
Biinrive.'^ They all leadily agreed, thinking that 
Josephus would inevitably sha^ their fate. _ How 
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the lots were cast, we aie not infonned, or whetfaer 
among his other soldierilke and noble analities. the 
worthy cQ!C3ianderIi<ui bcitoe skiu *n !ne:^p^c»-iMatut 
but it so nappened fby good fortune or Uie will ol 
Providence; tnat th^y'afi, one after another, as the 
lots came up, offered their breast^ to the sword. 
Josephus found"^ himself left, with one other, to the 
last. Not in the least inclined that the lot should 
fall on himself, zni with a nice and scrupulous 
reluctance to imbrue his hands in the blood of a 
feUow-creature, Josephus persuaded this man to 
accept of the offered .terms ; and 'sothey both came 
out together, leaving their dead frifend? in the cavern* 
Nicanor ijnmediately led him to Vespasian. The 
Romans crowded from all parts to see tnis redoubted 
chieftain. A great rush and uproar ensued. Some 
were rejoicing at his capturei others threatening him 
with vengeance ; all pressing forward to get a sight 
of him ; those who were at a distance cried out that 
he should be pot to death; those 'near hirii were 
seized with admiration and remembrance of his 
noble actions. Not one -of the' offiecM^, who had 
been most fuiiops against him, but inclmed to mercy 
directly they saw lum, partiQufarly Titus, who was 
struck with his dignified fortitude, and vigojur'of 
manhood: he was thirty yeai^ dld'at thie beginning 
of the war. The influ^ice of Titus was of great 
weight with Vespasian to dispose him to lenity ; the 
prisoner wa» ordered to' be closely guarded, with 
the design that he might be sent to Nero at IRome. 
Jose[£us instantly demanded to be admitted to a 
private conference with Vespasian. All, exc^ptine 
Titus and two friendii, retired. Josephus assumed 
at once the air and language t>f^ prophet: he so- 
lemnly protested thai nothmg would have tempted 
him to avoi,d the death which became a noble Jew« 
but the conviction that he was a messeilg;er of Grod, 
to announce to Vespasian that' he and his son would 
speedily assume the imperial digi&ty : ^ Send me 
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not to Nero: bind me. aud ke^n me in '•l^a'!??. as 
y^mi 'jwn prisoiier , lor soQn wiit tnou oe ine sove- 
leign lord of earth and sea, and of the Tvhole human 
race." Vespasian naturally mistrusted the adroit 
batterer ; but, before long^, permitted himself to be 
fully persuaded of hid prophetic character. Josephus 
appealed to the inhabitants of Jotapata, whether he 
had not predicted the taking of. the 'city, aiid their 
Ojwrn capture at the end of forty-seven days. The 
Captives j M^ho coUld- only haye been women, as all 
the men were put to the- sword, readily avouched 
his story: and the prophet, though stiU kept in 
chains, was trea:ted with great distiitction, and re- 
ceived presents of raiment" and other valuable 
donatives. . . 

This is a strange adventure. ' It is impossible nbt 
to admire the dexterity with which the historian 
extricates himself from all his difficulties of situa^ 
tion, which, however highly coloured, must have 
been one of the greatest peril. What secrets tiiiat 
dark cavern may have conc6?iled, can never be 
known; but we shotdd certainly have read with 
deep interest the 'account of these transaction^, and 
indeed of the whole Galilei administration of Jo» 
senhufl, in the work of his rival, Justus of Tiberias, 
mmappily lost. But, after every deduction fOr his 
love of th^ marvellous, and Uie natural inclinaticm 
to paint highly where he was the hero of his own 
stoiy, the valour and skill displayed in the defence 
of Jotapata, and the singular address with which 
he insinuated himself into the favour of YespasiaQ 
and his sob, give a very high impression of the 
abilities of Josephus. As -to the sincerity of his 
belief in his own insinration, it would more easily 
have obtained credit, if he had displayed himself 
on other occasipns, either more scrupulous or less 
addicted to stratagem. The prediction' itself was 
far from requiring any ^eat degree h{ political 
sagacity. It was impossible to suppose tbat^flie 
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bloody Nero would be allowed to burden the th^rone 
much longer ; the imperial family was all but extinct. 
TThe empire would, m all probability, fall to the lot 
of the boldest and most ambitious oi the great mili- 
tary leaders, among whom Vespasian stood, .if not 
confessedly the first, yet certaimy with few. compe* 
titors, in the first rank. It was therefore no very 
bold hazard to designate him as the future soyereign : 
at all events, and perhaps Josephus looked no iuir- 
ther, the prediction senred his immediate turn; and, 
if it had riot eventually proved ii*ue, yet the life of 
the prophet was secure, and his history, if ever 
written, might- have pireserved a p^ent silence 
with regard to a prediction which the event had not 
justified. 

The progress of thii^ yea^^ campaign was not 
according to the usual career of the Roman arms: 
a powenul army had marphed to subdue a rebel-, 
lious and insignificant province ; two months had 
nearly elapsed, and they were little beyond &e 
frontier. .Now, however, they, proceeded, with 
greater rapidity. Vespasian returned to Ptolemais, 
from whence he marched alonff the coast to Csesa- 
rea. The Greek inhabitants pf that city had now« 
by the massacre of their Jewish competitonb the 
whole region at their command. Th6y4hrew open 
their gates, went forth to receive ihe Romans with 
the loudest and most sincere demonstrations of 
joy; for their vengeance was not yet satiated with 
Jewish h\o6d. They sent a petition, for the execu<K 
tion of Josephus ; but Vespasian did not condescend 
to reply. He took possession of Cssarea, as 
(feasant .winter-quarters, for two of his legions; 
for though very, liot ui summer, '^e climate of 
Csesarea was genial in winter : he fixed on Scytho- 
polis for the station of the other legion, the fifteenth* 

Cestius Gallus, during his flight, had abandoned 
Joppa. A strong body of insurgents had collected 
from all quarters; and taken^ossessiQnof the town. 
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where they had built a great number o£ barks, with' 
whijch they made piratical excursions, and plundered 
all the rich merchant vessels which traded between 
Syria, Phoenicia, and £g3rpt. Vespasian .sent a 
considerable force against this city. The troops 
reached Joppa by night ; and, the walls being un- 
guarded, entered at once. The inhabitants made 
no resistance, but fled to their ships, and moored 
for the night out of the reach of the enemies' darta 
and arrows. Joppa is a bad harbour : the shore is 
steep and rugged, forming a rkind of semicircular 
bay, the extreme headlands' of which approach 
each other. These headlands are formed by pre- 
cipitous rocks and breakers, which extend far mto 
the sea: when the north- wind blows, there is a 
tremendous surge^ which makes the port more dan 
gerous than the open sea. In the morning this 
wind, called by the sailors of Joppa the black north- 
wind, began to blpw furiously: it dashed the ships 
s^g^Hst eacl^ other, or; against the roicks. Some 
endeavoured to push to sea against the swell*, for 
they dreaded alike the lee-shore breakers and the 
enemy: but all these, unable io stem the rolling of 
the swell, foundered. The rest the wind drove to- 
wards, the ^city, which the ' Romans would not let 
them Qnter. The shrieks of the men, the crashing* 
of the vessels, made an awful din : many were 
drowned; many were seen swimming, on broken 
pieces of wreck; many, to escape drowning, fell 
on their own swords. The wliole shore was strown 
with mutilated bodies ; "those wha struggled to the 
beach were slain by the Romans : 4200 lives were 
lost. The Romans razed the city, but garrisoned 
the citadel^ lest it should ag^ain become ^ a nest pf 
pirates. , , 

At first vague rumours of ttie fkll of Jotopata 
reached Jerusalem : not a man had esfcaped to bear 
tb^ fatal intelligence. But bad tidings are s^t to 
travel fast ; .and, as isusiial, when the truth became 
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known, it was accompanied with many circum- 
stances of falsehood. . Josephus was said to have 
fallen ; and all Jerusalem anited in lamenting^ his 
loss : his death was a public calamity. Thero was 
scarcely a family which had not to deplore some 
private affliction ; they bewailed those who had been 
their guests (probably at the great iestivals), or re- 
lations, or friends, or brothers ; but all deplored 
Josephus. For thirty days, wailinps were heard in 
the city; and itiusicians were hncd to perfonn 
funeral chants., *When, however, the news arrived 
that Josephus was not merely alive, buttreated^th 
distinction by Vespasian, sorrow gave place to the 
fiercest indignation, r By some he was called a 
dastard, by others a traitor; his name was exe- 
crated ; and to their motives- for fierce and obsti- 
nate i^sistance to the Romans was added an eager 
desire to i^venge themselves on the apostate. But 
they were y^t left for some time to esiiale their 
fury in woras,,and display their bravery, not against 
the enemy^ but against each other.' 

Vespasian — ^whether his army had been too se- 
verely handled at Jotapata, or whether, as is pos- 
sible, he wished, in case any efibrfshould be made 
at Rome to rid the world of the tyrant, to find him- 
self at the head of a powerfpl, and unbrokea force 
—turned aside from the direct road of victory, and 
declined to advance upon^.the rebeUioqs capital. 
He accepted the Invitation of Agrippa, who earnestly 
solicited his presence, in order that he might make 
a splendid display of his devotion to the Roman 
cause, and, by the fear of the Roman arms, quell 
the spirit of revolt in his own. dominions. FVom 
Csesarea by the Sea, lie passed to Csesarea PhUippi, 
where the aitny reposed for twenty days. Tarichea 
and Tiberias, though on the western coast of the 
Lake of GenesareSi, belonged to th^ dominions of 
Agrippa. Evident symptoms of insurrection' ap- 
peared in both these cities Titus was ordered to 
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concentrate ail the forces on Scythopolis, ivhich !• 
at no ^Feat distance from Tiberias : there Vespasian 
met Inm; and they advanced to a place on. an 
eminence, within half a mile of. Tiberias, named 
Sennabris. From thence he sent forward adecu- 
rion, nampd Valerian, with fifty horse, to exhort the 
inhabitants to surrender; for the people were peacea« 
bly disposed, but fbrced into war by a small*turbu- 
lent party. Valerian, when he came ^ear the city, 
dismounted, that his troop might not appear like a 
body of skirmishers ; but before he could utter a 
word, the insjjrgents, headed by Jesus, .the son of 
Saphat, chzrged. him. with great fury* . Valerian, 
though he might easily have dispersed them, had no 
orders to fight; and, astonished at the boldness of 
the. Jews, £d on foot, with five of his companions. 
The captured horses-wereledin triumph into the 
city. Th^ Setiiate of Tiberias took the alarm, and 
fled to the Roman camp : they entreated Vespasian 
not to acft precipitately against a^ city almost entirely 
disposed to the Roman interest* and not to visit the 
crime of -a few desperate insurgents on the *unof« 
fending people. Vespasian had ^ven orders for the 
plunder of the city.; out partly m compliance with 
their supplication, partly from respect for Agiippa, 
who trembled for the fate of one of the fairest town» 
m his dominions, he accepted tiieir submission. 
The insurgents, under Jesust fled to Tarichea. The 
people opened their gates, and received the Romans 
^ith acclamations. As the entrai^ce to the city was 
too narrow for the army to march in, except in veiy 
slender files, Vespaffian commanded part of the wau 
to be thrown down ;'.but he strictly prohibited all 
plunder or outrage against the mhabitants ; and, at 
the intervention of .^ippa, left the rest of the wall 
stsmding. 

Not only the insurgents frem Tiberias, but from 
all the adjacent country, assembled in Tarichea, 
which likewise stood, south of Tiberias, on the shore 
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of Genesareth. This beautiful lake ha^ been com* 
pared by travellers with that of Geneva. lu those 
da3rs the shored Were crowded with opulent towns, 
which lay imbpwered in the most luxuriant 
orchards/ for which the whole district i^as cele- 
brated. Such was the temperature of the climate' 
that every kind of fruit-tree Nourished in the highest 
perfection-yiiuts, which usually grow in a cpldet 
climate, with the pahi^ of the sultry desert, anid the 
fig and olive, which require a milder air. *• Nature," 
says Josephus, ** is, as it were, ambitious of bring- 
ing together the fruits of different climates, and 
there is a strife among the seasons of the year, each 
claiming thi« favoured country as their own: for 
not only do fruits of every species flourish, but 
cdntinue to ripen\ the grapes and figs for ten months. 
Other kinds throughout the year. The water of the 
lake is remarkably salubrious^ milder than that of 
fountains, and as cool as snow. It a'bounds in fish 
of several kinds', peculiar to its-waters." This lake 
had been the chief, scene of the miracles and 
preaching of Jesus Christ. Its blue and quiet 
waters were now to.be broken by other barks than 
those of the humble fishermen wno spread their nets 
upon its surface ; and to reflect, instead of the mtd- 
titudes who listened to the peacefi^ teacher, the 
armour of embattled squadron^ and the glittering 
pride of the Homan eagles. * Taricfaea had been 
carefully fortified by Josephus; not indeed so 
strongly as the more important towii of Tiberias, 
but still every part thftt was hot Washed by the lake 
had bebn surrounded with a strong, wal). The in- 
habitants had a great number of v.essels in their 
port, in which l!hey might escape to the opposite 
shore, or, if necessary, nght for the- naval command 
of the lake. The Romans pitched their camp unde^ 
tlie' walls; but- while they were commencing their 
woi'ks, Jesus, at the head of the Tiberians, made a 
vigorous sally, dispersed the workmen,. and when 



the Idgionaries advanced in steady array, fled back 
without loss. The Romans drove a large party to 
their barks: .the fugitives piished out into the lake, 
but still remained within the range ^f missiles, cast 
anchor, and drawing up their barks, like a phalanx, 
began a regular brittle with the^^enemy on the land. 

Vespasian heard that the Galileans were in great 
force on the plain befoite the city. He sent Titus 
with 600 picked horse to disperse them. The num* 
bers were so immense that Titus sent to demand 
further succours; but- before they arrived, he deter- 
mined to charge Uie enemy. He addressed his 
men, exhorting them not to' l^e dismayed by num* 
bersj but to secure the victory before their fellow 
soldiers could come up to share their glory. He 
then put himself at their head, and his men were 
rather indignant Jthan joyful at beholding Trdjan, 
at the head of 400 horse, make his appearance in ■ 
the field. Vespasian had likewise sent Antonius 
SUas with:d000 archers to, occupy the side of a hill 
c^posite to the .city, in order to divert those who 
were on the walls. Titus led the^attack, the Jews 
made some resistance^ but, overpowered by the long 
spears and the.Weight of the char^g cavalry, gave 
way, and fled in .disorder towards Tarichea. The 
cavalry pursued, making dreadful havock, and en- 
deavoured to cut them off from the city. The* 
fugitives made tlieir way through by the mere weight 
of numbers. When they entered the cky, a 
tremendous dissension, arose. . The inhabitants, 
anxious to preserve their property, and dismayed by 
their defeat, Urged capitulation. The strangers 
steadily and -fiercely refused • compliance. The 
noise of the disiienston reached the assailants, and 
Titus Inunediately cried opt, " now is the time for 
a resolute attack, while they are distracted by feivU 
discord." He leaped upon his horse, dashed into 
the lake, and, followed by his men, entered the city. 
Consternation seized the besieged, they stood stiDt 
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not aftempting resistance. Jesus and his insurgentf* 
at the alarm fled with others .towards the lake, and 
came right upon the Romans. They were killed 
endeavouring to reach the shore $ the inhabitants 
without resistance $ the strangers fighting gallantly, 
for the former still cherished a hope that their weU- 
known peaceful' disposition might obtain them 
mercy. At length Titus having punished the ring' 
leaders, gave orders that the carnage should cease* 
Those who ha^d before fled to tiie lake, when they 
saw the city taken, pushed out to sea as far as pos* 
sible. Titus sent information to his father of this 
signal victory, and gave orders that vessiels . might 
instantly be prepar^ to pursue the fugitives. When 
the vessels were ready, Vespasian embarked some 
of his troops, and rowed into the centre of t)ie lake* 
7he poor Galileans in their light iishing boats could 
not withstand the heavy barks of the Romans^ but 
they rowed round them, and attacked them with 
stones-*-feeble warfare, which only irritated the pur*' 
suers! for if thrown frdfai a distsmce they did no 
damage^, only splashing ihe water over the soldiers 
or falling harmless from their iron oulrases ; if 
those who threw them approached nearer, they could 
be hit in their turn by ;tne Roman arrows. All the 
shored were occupied with hostile soldiers, and they 
were pursued into every inlet and creek, some "^^ere 
transfixed with spears from the high banks of the 
vessels, some were boarded and put to the sword^ 
the boats of others ¥rere crushed or swamped, and 
the people drowned.' If their heads rose as they 
were swiftuning, they were hit with an arrow, or 
by the prow of the bark ;, if they clung to the side 
of the enemy's vessel, their hands and heads were 
hewn off* Th^ few survivors were driven to the 
shore, where they met with no more m^rcy. Either 
before they landed, or in the act t>f landing, they 
were cut down or pierced through. The blue 
waters of the whole lake were tinged with bloodf 
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and its clear surface exhaled for several days a 
fetid stream The shores were stfown with wrecks 
of hoats and swollen bodies that lay rotting* in the 
sim» and infected the air, till the conquerors them- 
sel^ves shrunk from the effects of their own barba- 
rities. Here We miust add to our bloody catalogue 
the loss of 6^000 lives^ 

These, however, were the acts of an exasperated 
soldiery against eiiemies with ai^ns in their hands. 
But Vespasian taniished his fame for ever, by an 
act at once of the most loathsome eruelty and deli- 
berate treachery. After the battle, his tribunal was 
erected in Tarichea) and he sat in solemn judgment 
on those of the strangers who had been taken cap- 
tives^ and had' been separated froiQ the inhabitants 
of the city. According to his apolo^st, Josephus, 
his friends encircled the seat of justice, and urged 
the necessity of putting an end to these desperate 
vagabonds, wha.havijig no home, would only retreat 
to other cities, forcing them to take up arms^ Ves- 
pasian, having )made up his sanguinary resolution, 
was unwilling to terrify the inhabitants of Tarichea 

!yy commanduig the massacre in their streets ; he 
eared that it might etcite insurrection : nor did he 
wish the whole citv'to be witness of his open viola- 
tion of that faith which had been pledged when they 
surrendered. .But his friends urged that every act 
was lawful against the Jews, and that right must 
giye way to* the expediency. The insurgents re- 
ceived ah ambiguous assurance of amnesty, bul 
were ordered to retreat from the city only by the 
road to Tiberias. The poor wretches had implicit 
reliance on Roman faith. The soldiers immediately 
seized and blockaded the rOad to Tiberias ; not one 
was allowed to l^ave the suburbs. Vespasian in 
person pursued them into the stadium ; he ordered 
1,300 of the aged and helpless to be instantly slain, 
wd draifted off 6,000 of thje most able-bodied to be 
sent to Nero, who was en^loyed iii a mad scheme 
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of digging through the l9ti^U8 of Corinth: 80,400 
were sold, as slavejp, besides those whom he be- 
stowed oaAgrippa, who sold his portion also. The 
greater part of uiese, if we may believe Josephiis, 
were desperate and ferocious ruffians, frooo^Tracho- 
nitis, G'aulonitiSy .Gadara, and Hippos* men who 
sought to stir up war, that they might escape the 
pumshment of the crimes they had committed during 
peace Had they beeti devils, it could not excuse 
the base treach^y of Vespasian. 

This terrible example appaU'^d the whole of Gali- 
lee, and most Of the towns capitulated at once to 
avoid the same barbarities;. three cities ai<Mie stiU 
defied the conqueror, Gamala, Gischala^ and Itaby- 
rium, the city whieh Jos'ephus had'foilified on Mount 
Tabor. Though the inhabitants of Gamala, situated 
on the side of thp lake of Genesareth, opposite to 
Tariehea, at no great distance from the shore, might 
have inliaJed the tainted gales, which brought across 
the waters tjie noisome and pestilential odours of 
the late pias^acre, though pipbably some single 
fugitive may have escaped, tod hastening to'the only 
city of refuge, have related the dreadful 'particulars 
of those 9tiU more revolting deeds which had been 
perpetrated in the stadium of Tariehea; yet Gamala, 
pcoud in. the impreenable strength of < its situation^ 
peremptorily refused submission* {^amala was tho 
chief city of Lower Gaulouitis, and belonged to the 
government of Agrippa. It was even-more macces- 
fiible than Jotapata. It stood on a long and rugged 
ledge of mountains, which sloped downward at each 
end, and rose m the middle into a sudden ridge, like 
the hump of a camel* fi:om which tiie town nad its 
name of Gamala. The face and both sides of the 
rock ended in deep and precipitous chasms or n^ 
vine? ; it wasj only accessible from behind*^ whmie it 
joined the mountain ridge. On this side a deep 
ditch had been dug right across, so as to cut off au 
approach* The houses rose one above another qb 
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the steep declivity^ oi the hill, and were cro?irded 
very thick and closed The whole city seemed as if 
hanging on a sharp precipice, and threatening con- 
stantly to fall and crush itself. It inclined to the 
f(duth,t)ut on the southern crag, of immense height, 
was the citadel of the town, and afatove this was a 
precipice without a itall, which broke off shee^and 
abrupt, and sank into a ravine of incalculable depth. 
There was a copious fountain within the walls. 
This impregnable city, Josephus had still further 
strengthened by trenches and water-courses. The 
garrison wafi neither so ilumerous nor so brave as 
that of Jotapata, but still' confident in the unassail- 
able position of their city. It Was crowded with 
fugitives from all parts, and had already for seven 
months defied a besieging force, which Agrippa had 
-sent against it. Yespasialn marched to Emmaus, 
celebrated for its warm baths, and then appeared 
before Gamala. It was impossible to blockade the 
whole circuit of a city so situated. But he took 
possession 'of all^-the neighbouring^ heights, particu- 
larly of the mountain wWch commanded the town. 
He then^took up a position behind and to the.easft of 
the city, where there was a lofty tower. There 
tlfe fifteenth legion had their quarters, the 'fifth threw 
up works opposite to' the centre of the city, the tenth 
was employed in fiffing up the ditches and ravines* 
Agfrippa ventured to approach the walls to persuade 
the iimabitants to capitulation. He was struck 'by 
a stone from a sling, on the right elbow, and carried 
off with all speed by his followers. This insult to 
the native king exasperated the Roman soldieiV* 
The embankments were raised with great expedi- 
tion by the 'skilful and practised soldiers. - Directly 
they were ready, the engines were advanced. 
Chares and Joseph commanded in the city; they 
had some misgivings of the event, for they were but 
scantily supplied witli provisions arid water^ still, 
however, tbey manned the wall boldly, and for some 
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time Yigoroasly pesisted the engiDsenj vlio 'wcn 
fbdng the maclunes; but, at length, beat oS by the 
eatapoltfl and other engines for throwing stones, 
fliey drew baek into the citjr* The Romans imme- 
diately advanced the battermg-rams in three i^aces, 
and beat down the wall* They rushed in throngfa 
the breaches,- and broke into the city amid the clang 
of their tnimpets, the clasbingx^ thev aims, and the 
shouting of their men. 

. The Jews thronged the narrow streets, and 
bravely resisted the advance of .the assailants. At 
length, overpowered by numbers, who attacked 
them on all sides, they were forced up to the steep 
part of the city. There they turned^ ;and, chaigmg 
the enemy with great fury, drove Uiem down the 
declivities, aiijd ipade great havock among them as 
they endeavoured to make flieir way up £e narrow 
streets^ and along the nigged amd craggy paths. 
The Romans, who could not r^p^ their enemy, thus 
hanging as it were over their heads, not yet break 
through the throngs ^of their own. men, who forced 
tt|em on from beneaU), took refuge in the houses of 
the citizens, which were ▼eiy low. The crowded 
houses could not bear the weight,*and caxne crash- 
ing down. One, as it f^U, beat down another, find 
so all the way down the mil. The situation of the 
Romans was tremendous. As they felt the houses 
sinking, they leaped on the*roof», and fell with the 
tumbling buildings. Many were totally buried in 
the ruins ; many caught by some part of their bodies, 
as in a trap^ many were suffocated with th^ dust 
and rubbish. The Gam.alites beheld the hand of 
God in this unexpected cala^ty of the foe* They 
rushed on, regardless of their own Uvesi struck at 
the enemy on. the roofs, or as they were slipping 
about in the narrow ways, and, aiming sti^dily trom 
aboYBf slew every one who fell. The ruins fur- 
nished them with stones, and the slainof the enemy 
with weajpons. They drew the sword[» of the dead 
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to plunge into the hearts of the dying. Many of the 
Romans who had fallen from the houses killed 
themselves. Flight was impossible from their ig- 
norance of the ways and the blinding dust : many 
slew each other by mistake, and fell among their 
own men. Those who could find tbe road retreated 
from the city, v espasian himseli^ who had shared 
in the labours of his men, was deeply afflicted to see 
tiie city rolling down in ruins upon the hea6s of his 
soldiers. Neglectful of his own safety, he had 
ascended by degrees, without perceiving it, to the 
upper part of the. city. He found himself iii the thick 
of the danger, with but^few followers, for Titus was 
absent on a mission to the Prefefct of Syria. It was 
neither safe nor honourable to fly. With the readi- 
ness of an old and experienced soldier,<ihe called tp 
those who were with him to lock their shields over 
their heads in the ^rm of a testudo. The storm 
of darts and of the faHing ruins crashed about 
them without doing them any injury. They pcr- 
sevpred. The Gamalites, according to Josepnus, 
who now lose? no opportunity of fettering his pro- 
tector, thinking their presence of mind little less 
than divine, relaxed the fury of their attack. The 
troop retreated with their faces to tiie enemy, and 
did not tuni till they were safe beyond the walls. 
The loss q{ the Rpmans was great. The brave 
centurion, ^butius, was. particukurly lamented! A 
decemvir, named GaUus, with ten mien^inthe tumult 
crept into a house and concealed liimself there* 
The good citizens, at supper,, sat quietly conversing 
on tHe exploits of the day; Gallus; who was a Sy- 
rian, understood every word they said, At night he 
broke out, cut all their throats, imd came safe off to 
the Roman camp. 

The Soldiers were dispirited with their defeat, and 
^ith the shame of having left their general in so 
pelrilous a situation. Vespasian addressed them in 
language of approbation and encouragement; he 
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attributed their recent repulse to accident, and to 
their own too impetuous ardour, which had led them 
to fight with- the frantic fury of their antagonists, 
rathei: than the steady and disciplined courage of 
Roman legionaries. The Gamalites, in the mean- 
time, were full of Qxultatiijn at their unexpected 
success. But before lon|f, pride g^ve way to melan- 
choly foreboding, for their ^provisions began to fail. 
Their spirits ssuik, for now Ihey had no hope of 
being admitted ^to capitulation. Yet they did not 
entirely lose their courage and activity. They re- 
paired the shatteredwalls, jand strictly guarded the 
parts that were still unshaken. ' When at length the 
K<Hnans had completed their woiks, and threatened 
a second assault, many fled through the seweni, and 
passages which led into tiie ratines, where no guard 
was stationed.' The i^st of the inhabi^tants wasted 
away with hunger in silence ; for the scanty provi 
sion that remained was kept for the use of uie gar- 
rison alone, f 

In the meantime Itabyrium had fallen. This 
town had been strongly fortified by Joeephus: The 
asceAt to the hill of Tabor is on the north, but ex- 
tr^smely difiicuU^* The level area on the top, three 
miles and a quarter in circuit,'oeci^ied by the troops, 
was surrounded in forty days by a strong wall. 
The lower part of the hill had <;opi6us fountains, 
but the town depended on the cisterns Of rain^vater. 
k^sxasX this c|ty Plaeidus was sent with 600 horse, 
^e hiU seemed absolutely inaccessible. But the 
garrisO;!!, endeavouring 'to> out-general the Romsm 
commander, were themselves .caught by their own 
ittratagem^ Each party pretended a desire to come 
to. terms. Plaeidus used mUd -language ; and the 
• , ' 

* The height of thb mpantain, ■ccordldg to the nnmbdhi as ^^ itaiid 
in ^oeephuB, would be three in)le« mid three ^uartera. MaundreO 
•leend^lt in an hojir. The circuniftreoce of the town three milea and 
It quarter. Yet MaunUieKetatee the area on the-tof» to he only two ftv 
Jongs in length, and one broad. Three miles anfi a quarter of wall aal 
tren^, built in for^ days, seems rather beyond audibility. 
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Itabyrians descended the hill as if to treat, but with 
a secret design of ^sailing the Romans unawares. 
At this unexpected assault Placidus feigned flight, 
to lure them into the plain. They pursiied boldly, 
when he suddenly wheeled round, routed them vnth 
dreadful slaughter, and cut off their retreat to the 
mountain. 'Hiose who escaped fled to Jerusalem. 
The inhabitant» of Itabyrium, distressed for want 
•f water, surrendeiied* ' . 

In the mean time, the garrison of Gamala 'still 
made a vigorous resista^ice, while the* people pined 
away with hunger. At length, two soldiers of the 
fifteenth legion contrived by.niglit to creep Under 
one of the highest; towers, where they begui to un- 
dermine the foundations. By t^e morning watdi 
they had got, unperteived, quite under it. Thefy 
then struck away five of the largest stones, and ran 
for their lives. The tower came down,, guards and 
all, with a tremendous crash. The rest of the sen- 
tinels on the wall fled on all sides. Some were 
killed as they ran out of the city, among therti 
Joseph, one of the valiant defenders. The whole 
city wa^ in confusioii, men running up and down, 
with no one to take the command;, for -the other 
leader. Chares, lay iiv the Is^t paroxysm of a fever, 
and, in the agitation of the alarm, expiredt 

But aU that day, the Romans, rendered cautious 
by their former repulse, made no attembt^ Titus 
had now retunied to the qamp, and eager tb vevenge 
the insult on the Romad arms, with two hundrod 
horse and a number of foot entered quietly iAto the 
.city. .As sooA as the G^ilean guards perceived 
him they rushed to arms^ ^ Some catching up their 
children, and dragging thieir wives along, nm to the 
citadel, shrieking an^ crying; others, who encoun- 
tered Titifi^ were slain without niercy. > Those who 
eould. not make their escape to the citadel rushed 
Uindly on the Roman guard. The liteep street's ran 
with torrents of blood* Vespasian led his men imma- 
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diately against the citadel. Thie rock on w)iich it 
stood wats ragged and impracticable, of enormous 
height, and surrounded on all sides by abrupt preci- 
pices. The Jews stood upon this crag, the top of 
which the Roman darts 'coold not reach, gtrikin? 
down all their assailants, and rolling stones- and 
throwing darts* upon their heads. But a tremendous 
tempest completed their ruin. They could not stand 
on the points of the ipck, nor see the enemy as he 
scaled me crag. The Romans reached the top, and 
surrouijded. the whole party. The^ mei^ory of their 
former defeat rankled in their hearts. They slew 
as well those who surrendered as those who resisted. 
Numbers threw themselves headlong^ with their 
wives and children, down the precipices. Their 
despair was more fatal than, the Roman sword. 
4000 were killed by the enemy ; 5000 bodies were 
found of those yho had cast themselves fiom the 
rock. Two women alone esca^d, the sisters of 
Philip, Agiippa's general, and they only by conceal- 
ing themselves, for the Romans spared neither age 
nor sex ; they seized infants and flung: them down 
from the rock* Thus fell Gamala on the 93d of 
September. . 

Gischala alofte remained in arms. The uihabitants 
of this town were an agricultural people, and little 
inclined to war. But the subtle and ambitious John, 
the son of Levi, the rital of Jodephus, commanded 
ft strong faction in the city, headed by his own des- 
perate banditti.^ The town, therefore, notwithstand- 
mg the desire of the people to capitulate, assumed 
a warlike attitude. Vespasian sent Titus agamsl 
it with lOOO horse. The tenth legion moved to 
Scythopolis, he himself with th6 other two went 
into winter-quarters at Caesarea. WAen he arrived 
before Gischala, Titus perceived that he might ea^sily 
take the city by assault* But desiraui>f of avoidinff 
unnecessary btoodshed; and probably we^ aicquaintea 
With the (fisposition of tha people, he Jient to 
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oH^r terms of capitulation. The walls were manned 
by the faction of John; not one of the people was 
allowed to approach them, while the summons of 
Titus was 'proclaimed. John answered with the 
greatest temper and moderation, that the garrison 
accepted with the utmost readiness the generous 
terms that had been offered; but that the day being 
the Sabbath, nothing could be concluded without a 
direct infringement of the law. Titus not mere. y. 
considered this delay, but withdrew his troops to 
the neighbouring town of Cydoessa. 

At midnight, John, perceiving that no Roman 
guard was mounted, stole quietly with all his armed 
men out of the city, followed by many others^ with 
their families, who had determined . on flying to 
Jerusalem. To the distance of twenty stadia, about 
two miles and a half, the women and children bore 
on 4Bteadily, their strength' then began to fail, l^ey 
dropped off by ^degrees, while the men pressed 
rapidly on without regarding them. They sat down,, 
wailing by the way side ; and the more faint and 
distant seemed the footsteps of their departing 
friends, the more near and audible ^ey thought, the 
hurried trampling of the enemy. Some ran against 
each other, eacK supposing the other* the foe ; some 
loft their way ; many were trampled down by other 
fugitives. Those who kept up longest, as they 
began to fail, stoojd chilling on the names of their 
friends and relations j but in vain/ The* unfeeling 
John urged his men to save themselves, and make 
their escape to some place where they might have 
their revenge on the Romans. "When Titus appeared 
the next day before the gates, the people threw them 
open, and with their wives and chudren received 
him as their deliverer. He sent a froop of, horse in 
pursuit of John. They slew 6000 of tlie fugitives, 
and brought back 3000 women and children to the 
city. Titus entered Gischaila amid the acclama* 
tions of the people; and condticted himself with 
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mat lenity, only threatening the city in case of 
future disturbance, throwing down part of the wsiU^ 
and leaving a ffarrison to preirerve the peace. Gis* 
chala was' the last city in Galilee which offered any 
resistance; and the campaign ended soon'aftery 
when Vespai^ian, havinr made a^ expedition against 
Jamnia ancl Azotus,\nuch both surrendered, and 
admitted Roman garrisons, returned to C8esarea» 
followed by a vast multitude from all quarters, who 
preferred mstdnt submission to the Romans to the 
perils of wan 

But, while the cities of Galilee thus arrested flie 
course of the Roman eagles — ^while Joftapata and 
Gamala set the 'example of daring and obstinate 
resistance— the leaders of the nation in Jerusalem* 
instead of sending ottt armies to the relief of the 
besieged cities, or making an efibrt in their favour* 
were engaged in the most dreadM civil conflicts, 
and were enfeeblmg' the ^national strehgth by the 
most furious collision of factionsr ^ It must be 
allowed that the raw and ill-armed militia of Judaea, 
if it had been animated with the best and most united 
spirit, could scarcely hftve hoped to mal^e head in 
tne open field against the experience and disc4)line 
of the Roman legions. Their want of cavalry per- 
haps prevented their imdertaking any distant expe* 
dition, so that it ntay be doubted whether it was not 
their wisest policy to fight only behind th^ir i^aUs, 
in hopes that siege after siege 'might weary the 
patience, and exhaust the strength, of the invading 
army. But Jerusalem was iU-preparing itself to 
assume the part which became the metropolis of 
the nation, in this slow contest ; and better had it 
been for her if John of Gischalahad perished in the 
trenches of his native town, or been cut off in his 
flight by the pui^uing cavalry. His fame had gonO 
before him to Jerusalem, perhaps not a tittle en- 
hanced by the defection of his rival Josephus. ' The 
mtdtitude poured out to m^et him. as well to do him 
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honour as to receive authentic tidings of the disaS' 
ters in Galilee. The heat and the broken breathing 
of his men, showed that they had ridden fast aim 
long ; yet they assumed a lofty demeanour, declared 
that they had not fled, but retreated^ to maintain a 
better positioafor defence ; that for Gischalaandjsuch 
insignificant villages it was not worth risking the 
blocKl of brave men — they had reserved all flieirs 
to be, shed in the defence of the capital. Yet to 
many their retreat was too manifestly a flight, and 
from the dreadful details of massacre and captivity 
they foreboded tiie fate which awaited themselves. 
John, *hdwever« )«presented the ftoman force as. 
greatly enfeebled, and their engines worn out before 
Jotapata and Gamala ; and urged, that if they were 
so. long in subduing the towns of Galilee, they w6uld 
inevitablybe repulsed with shame from Jerusalem. 
John was a man of tl^e most insinuating address, 
and the mo§t. plausible' and fluent eloquence. The 
young men listened ivith eager interest and vehement 
acclamation ; the old sat sQent, brooding over Uieir 
future calamities. Tlie metrop^is now began to be 
divided into two hostile factions ; but me whole 
province had before set them the fatal example of 
discord. Every city was torn to pieces by civil ani- 
mosities; wherever the insurgents had time to 
breathe from ; the assaults , of the Romans,, they 
turned their swords against each bther. The war 
and the peace faction, not only distracted the public 
councils, but in evejy* family, among, the .dearest and 
most intimate friends, this vital question created 
stern and bloody divisions. Every one assembled 
a band of adherents, or joined himself to some or- 
ganized faction. Ajs in the metropolis, the youth 
were every where unanimous in their ardour, for 
war; the older in vain endeavoured to allay the 
phrensy b^ calmer and more prudent reasoning* 
First individuals, afterward ban^s of desperate men, 
began to spread over the whole countiy, spoiling 
Vol. II.— a. a 
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either by open robbery, or under pretence of chas* 
tifling tnose who were traitors to tiie cause of their 
icoiintry. The unoffending and peaceful, who saw 
their houses burning, and their families plundered, 
thought they could hELve nothing worse to apprehend 
from the' conquest of the -Romans, than .from, the 
lawless violence ^of their own countrymen. The 
Roman ^rrisons in the neighbouring towns, either 
not considering it their business to interfijre, or re- 
joicing, in their hatred to the whole race, to behold 
their self-inflicted calamities, afforded little or no 
protection to the sufferers. At l^iigth an immense 
number of these daring juffian^, saBated with plun- 
der, by degrees, and in^secret, stole into Jerusalem, 
where they formed a great and formidable troop. 
The city had never been accustomed to exChide 
strangers from its walls-^it was the national metro- 
polis ; and all of Jewish blood had a right to take 
up their temporary or permanent residence in the 
Holy City. They thought too that all who entered 
their g^tes would strengthen their power of resist- 
ance, and that it would be impolitic to reject any 
who came to. od^r their lives for the defence of the 
capital. But even had they not brought sedition and 
discord in their train, this influx of strangers would 
rather have weakened than strengthened the defence 
of Jerusalem; for the provisions, which. ought to 
have been reserved for the soldiers, were consumed 
by an* inactive and useleiis multitude, and famine 
was almost immedjately added to the other evils 
which^nfeebted and distracied the city. 

These meh^ of fiefbe and reckless dispositions, 
and already inured to marauding habits, though 
gathering from'all quarters, soon began to understand 
•each other, and grew into a darinff.and organized 
faction. They began to exercise their old calling; 
robberies, and burglaries, and assassinations took 
place eveiy day, not secretly or by night, or of the 
mealier people, but openly in the face of day, of the 
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most .distlngfuished characters . in Jenisalem. The 
first victim was Antipas, a man of royal blood, and 
a, citizen of such high character, as to be intrusted 
with the charge of the pnblictreasray. They seized^ 
and drag^^ed him to pnson. The ne!xt were XiCvi^s, 
and Saphias, the son of Ragael, both of the Herodiain 
family, with many others of the same class. The 
people looked OQ'in dismay, but, so long as their 
own hbu^es and persons were safe, they abstained 
from interference. * 

Having gone so far in' their daring. course, the 
robbers did not ^hink ii safe not to proceed jfarther* 
The^ dreaded the families of those whom they had . 
iiAprisoned, for they were bolh numerous and power- 
fid; they even apprehended a general insurrection 
of the people. They sent a ruifian named John, 
the son of Dorcas,, a man ready for the worst 
atrocities, with ten others like him, aiidy under their 
warrant, a general massacre of the prisoners took 
place. The ostensible pretext of this barbarity was, 
the detection of a' conspiracy to betray the city to 
the Romans. They gloried in this act, and assumed 
tje title of Saviours and Deliverers of their coun- 
try, for having thus exefeuted cohdi^ vengeance on. 
those who were traitors to the common liberty. 

The people still -cowered beneath the sway of 
these i^ealot robbers. Their next step'was even 
more daring. . They took upon themselves the ap- 
pointment to the ChieMMestJiood— ;that isr, proba- 
hfy, to^ nominate the members of the Sanhedrih. 
They annulled at once all claim from faihify descent, 
and appointed men unknown, and of ignoble rank, 
who would support them in their violence. Those 
whonji they hkd raised by their, breath, their breath 
could degrade. Thus all the leaders of the people 
were the slaves and puppets Of their will. They 
undermined the authority 6f some who were before 
at the head of affairs, by propagating false rumours, 
and by ascribing to them fictitibus speeches-^o thai 
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by their dissensions among each other, they might 
increase the power of the zealots, thus united for 
eril. At length, satiated with their criihes against 
men, they b^egan to .{nvade the sanctuary of God 
with' their unhadlowed violence. 
' After isome time, the populace were at last godded 
to resistance. Anailuift, the oldest of the. Chief- 
priests, had /been long the recognised head of tiie 
other party. . He was a man of great wii^dom, and 
in the opinion of . Josepniis, had he not been cut o£f 
by untimely deatti, might have savied. thei, city. At 
his incitement, i;nurmurs and threats of resistance 
spi'ead among the people, and the robber Zealots 
immediately took refuge in the temple of Ood, which 
tiiiey m^e their garrison and head-quarters. They 
pretended to proceed, accordmg to a mockery of 
law, which was niore. galling t^o the popul^ feeling 
than their licentious violence. They declared that 
the High priest otight to be s^ointed by lot, not ac- 
cording to family (kscent. Hiey asserted that this 
was an ancient usage; but,' in fact, it was a total 
abrogation of- the customary law,Nand solely in- 
tended to. wr^st the supreme power into their own 
hands. Matthias, the sen of Theophiliis, was the 
rightful High priest ; but the Zealots assembled, for 
this purpose, one.family of the priestly race, that of 
Eniachim, and from this choipe a High priest byj 
lot. It happened that the choice fell bii one Phanias, 
the son of Samuel, a man not merely- unworthy of 
that high function, but' a coarse -clown, who had 
lived in the country, and was totally ignorant even 
of the common d^etails of his o&ce. . They sent for 
hkn however, decked him up in the priestly robes, 
and brought him forth aS if upon the stage. His 
awkwardness caused tl^edi the greatest metriment 
and Idughter ; while the nioreVeligious priests stood 
aloof, weeping in bitter but vain indignatio.a at this 
profanation of the holy oMce. 
The peoj|[4e could endure every thing but this 
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They rose as one man, to revenge the injured dig- 
nity of the sacred ceremonies. Joseph, the son of 
Gori6n, and Simon, the son of Gamaliel, went about, 
both in private and public^, haraAguing the multitude, 
and exhorting theiki to throw oif the yoke of these 
desperate ruffians, and to cleanse the holy place from 
the contamination of their presence. The most 
eminent of the jiriestly order, Jesus,' son qf Gamala, 
and Ananus, remonstrated with the people for their 
quiet submission to the Zealots, whicn had now 
Income aj^aine of opprobrium and detestation. 

A/ general assembly was summoned. All were 
indignant at the robberies, tlie mivders. and sacri- 
leges of the ZealQts, but still they apprehended their 
numbers and the strength' of their position. But 
Ananus came forward and addresseii them ; xind as 
he spoke, hig continually turned his eyeis, full of 
tears, towards the vio^al^ed temple. He reproached 
them with their tame endurance of a tyranny, more 
cruel than that of the Romans ; and their abandoh- 
ment of the tenq)le of their God to proTane dnd law- 
lei^s.men. His long and animated harangue was 
heard with the deepest interest, ^nd the people de- 
manded, with loud outcries, to be immediately led to 
battle. The Zealots had tjieir partisans in the 
assembl3r, and speedily received intelligence of 
what was going, on. While Aiianus was organizing; 
his force, they began the attack. But Ananus was 
not less iK^tive, and though the people were inferior 
in discipline, unused, tp »ci together in bodies, and 
inexperienced m the management of their arms, 
yet mey-had va$t superiority in numbers; Thus a 
fierce civil war brdke gut in a city, against whose 
ffates a mighty enemy was preparing to lead his 
forces. Both parties fought witn funous valour; 
man^ were slain; the bodies of the people were 
carried off into tlieir houses ; those of the Zealots 
into the temple, dropping blood, as they were hurried 
along, upon the sacred pavement. The robbem 
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had always the best in a regular conflict, bat the 
people at length increasing in numbers, those that 
pressed behind prevented those in front from re- 
treating, and urged forward in a dense an^ irresisti- 
ble mass, till the Zealots were forced back into the 
temple, into which Ananus and his n^n broke with 
them. The first auadi angle, that of the Gentiles, 
being thus taken, the ZealoUd fled into the next, and 
closed the fates. The religious scruples of Ananus 
nrievented mm from pressing his advantage v he 
Temblcd to commit violence agahist the sacred 
gates, or to introduce the people, unclean and not 
yet purified from slaughter, into the inner Court of 
the temple. He. stationed 6000 chosen and well- 
armed men in the cloisters, and made arrangements 
that this guard should be regularly relieted. 

In this state Qf;afl'airs, the subtle and ambitious 
John of Gischala, who had not long arrived in Jeru- 
salem, pursued his own dark course: Outwardly 
he joined the party of Ananus ; no one could \id 
more active in the consuttations of the leaders, or 
in the nightly inspectibn of the guia*ds. ^ut he kept * 
up a secret correspondence with the Zealots, and 
betrayed to them ^11 the movements of- the assail<- 
ants. To conceal this seci^t hie redoubled his assio 
duities^ andHbecame sO extravagant in his protesta- 
tions Of jfidelity to Ananus /'and his^ party, that he 
completely overacted his part, and incurred susfH- 
cion. The people could not but -observe that their 
closest consultations s Were betrayed to the enemy, 
and they began'graduaUy to look with a jealous eye 
on their too obsequious servant. Yet it was na 
easy task to remove him; he was much too subtle 
to be detected, and had a formidable band of ad 
herehts, by no means 6f the lbwes| order, in the 
council itself. The people acted in the most tm- 
wise manner possible* They betrayed their suspi- 
cions* of John, by exacting, from him an oath oC 
fidelity. John swore reaidily to all they demandedt 
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that he would remain obedient to the people, never 
betray their councils, and entirely devote both his 
courage and abilities to the destruction of their 
enemies. Ananus and his party laid aside their 
mistrust, admitted him to 'their most secret coiim- 
cils, and even ^d^puted- him to treat with the Zea- 
lots. John undertook the mission, and proceeded 
into the Court of the temple. There he suddenly 
threw oflF his character, began to , address the 
Zealots as if he had been their ambassador, rather 
than that of the' people. Hfe represented the' dan- 
gers he had incurred in rendering them secret ser- 
vice,- informed them' that negotiations were going 
on for the surrender of the pity to the Romans, that 
their ruin w^s resolved, for Ananus had determined 
either to fenter the teniple by fair- means, under the 
pretext of worship, ^and with that view had purified 
the peopriie.; or" by main force ; they 'ttiust either sub- 
mit, or obtain succours from some external quarter ; 
and he solemnly warned them of thd danger ()f 
trusting to the mercy of the people. John, with his 
characteristic caution, only intimated the quarter 
from which this succour was to, be sought. The 
chieftains of the Zealots were Eleazar, the son of 
Simon, the old crafty antagonist of Ananus, and 
Zacharias, the son of Phalec. They knew that 
they were designated for vengeance by the party of 
Ananus ; their only hope was in driving their own 
party to desperation. Th^'miwition of negotiations, 
according to Josephus, the malicious invention of 
John, inflamed the' whole party of the Zealots' to 
madness. A despatch was instantly sent to call 
the Idnmeans to their assistance, Jbymes^engersi, 
whO' were noted for theit^ swiftness of foot ancU 
promptitude of action. 

'the Idumeans, who, since the. conquest of Hyr- 
canus, had be^n incorporated with fhfe Jews ^ as a 
people, were a iperce and intractable tribe ; some of 
the old Arab blood seemed to flow in tiieir veins ; 
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the^ loved adventure, and thronged to war as to a 
festivity. No sooner was the welcome invitation of 
the Zealots made known through the country, than 
they flew to arms,, and even before the appointed 
day, had assembled an immense force, proclsdming. 
as they went, that they were marching to the relief 
of the metropolis. "Oiey were -20,000 in .number, 
under John and James the sons of Slusa, Simon, son 
of Cathla, and Phineas, son of Clusoth. The mes* 
sengers of the Zealots had escaped the vu[ilance of 
Ananus ; and the vast airm^ came suddenm though 
not quite unexpectedly, before thq walls. Hie gates 
were closed, and Ananus determined to attempt 
esmostidation and remonstrance 'with these formi- 
daole invaders. Jesus, the next in age of the 
Chief-priests - to Ananus, addressed ' them from a 
lofty tower on the wall. He endeavoi^ed to per* 
suade them to follow one of tluree lines of ^nauct 
-•--either to unite with them in the chastisement of 
these nptoribus robbers and assassins;, qr to enter 
the city, unarmed, and arbitrate between the con- 
flicting parties4 or, finally, to depart and leave the 
capital to settle its own afiairs. Simoo^ the son of 
Cathla, sternly answered, that they came to take 
the.part of the "true patriots and defenders of iheir 
country, against men who were in a hfuke conspiracy 
to sell the. liberties of th^ land to tiie Romans. 
This charffe the party of Ananus had.always steadily 
disclaimed; with wnat sincerity it is unpossible to 
decide. 

i At the words of the son of .Cathla, the. Idumeans. 
joined in the loudest acclamatipnsi and Jesus re- 
turned in sadness to his dispirited party, who nbw, 
instead of being the assailants, found themselyes as 
it wfioee besieged by two hostile annies. The Idu* 
means were not altogether at their ease. Though 
enraged at their exclusion from the city, they were 
disappointed at receiving np intejli^^nc^ from ti^e 
Zealots, who were closely cooped up in the temple. 
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and some began to repent of their kasty march. . So 
they encamped) uncertain how. to act, before the 
walls. ^ The night came on, and with the night a 
tempest of unexampled violence, wind and pouring 
rain, frequent lightnings, and long rolling thunders. 
The v^ earth seemed to quake. All parties, in 
this dreadful state of suspense, sat trembling with 
the deepest awe, and construed the discord of the 
elements, either as a ^ign' of future calamity,.or as a 
manifestation of the instant wrath of the Almighty. 
The Idumeans saw the arm of heaven revealed to 
punish them for their assault oh the Holy City; and 
thought that Grod had openly espoused the cause of 
Ananus. Mistaken interpreters of these ominous 
signs ! which rather foreboded their own triumph, 
and the discomfiture of the Jewish people. Yet 
they locked their shields over their heads, and kept 
off the torrents of rain, as well as they could. But 
the Zealots, .anxious about t^eir fate, looked eagerly 
abroad to discover somcoppbrtunity of rendering 
assistance to their new friends. The niore during 
proposed, while the fury of the storm had thrown 
the enemy ofi^ their ffuard, to fight their way through 
the bands stationed in the cloisters o^ the outer 
eourt, and throw open the gates to the Idumeans. 
The more prudent thought it in vain to resort to 
violence, because the sentinels in the cloisters had 
been doubled, and the' walls of the city would be 
strongly manned for fear of the invading army, and 
thejr expected Ananus every hou* to go the round 
of the guards. That night alone, trusting perhaps 
to the number and strength of his doubled party, 
Ananus neglected that precaution. The darkness 
of the night was increased by the Horrors of the 
tempest ; some of the guard stole off to rest. The 
watchful Zealots . perceived this, an4 taking the 
sacfed saws, began to Cut asunder the bars of the 
gates. In' the ^d din of the raging wind and peal- 
ing thunder, the noise of the saws was not heard. 
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A few stole out of the gate, and along the streets to 
the wan. There applying their saws to the gate 
which fronted the Idumean camp, they threw it 
open. Tlie Idmneans at first drew bad in terror, 
for they suspected some stratag^em of Ananus; 
they grasped their swords, and stood awaiting the 
enemy whom they expected eveiy instant to break 
forth. But when they recognised their friends, 
they entered boldly, and so much weiie they exas- 
perated, that if they had turned towards the city 
they miprht have massacred the whole people. But 
their guides earnestly besought them first to deliver 
their beleaguered companions. Not oiily did grati- 
tude, but prudence likewise, advise this course ; for 
if the armed guard in .the porticoes were surprised, 
the city would speedily fall, if it remained entire, 
the citizens would rally rOimd that centre, speedily 
collect an insuperable force, and cut off their as-, 
cent to the temple. * They marched rapidly through 
the city, and mounted the hill 0/ Mbriah. 'Vab 
Zealots were on the watch for their arrival, and as 
they attacked the guard in front, fell upon them 
from behind. Some were slain in their sleep: 
others awaking at the din, rushed, together, and en- 
deavoured to make head agahist the Zealots, but 
when they found that they vrpre attacked likewise 
firom. without, the]!;; perceived at once that the Idu- 
means were witmn the cUy*. Their spirits sank, 
-tiiey threw down their . amis, and uttered wild 
shneks of distress. A few bolder youths con- 
fronted the Idumeans and covered the escape of 
some of the older men, who, ran shrieking down the 
streets, r announcing the dreadful calamity. They 
were answered by screams and cries from the 
houses, and the shrill wailing oi the women. On 
their side the Zealots and^ Idumeans shouted, and 
the wind howled over all, and the black and flai^-. 
ing sky pealed its awful thunders. The Idumeans 
spared not a soul of the guaid whom they sur* 
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prised, beinff naturally men of bloody character, and 
exasperated by havings been left, without the gates 
exposed toihe furious pelting of the storm ; those 
who supplicated and those who fought, suffered the 
same fate: it was in vain to appejal to the sanctity 
of the temple, even within its precincts they were 
hewn down ; some werq driven to the veiy edge of 
the rock on which the temple stood, and in their 
desperation precipitated themselves headlong into 
^the city. ^The whole Court was deluged with hum^ 
blood, and w^ien. day dawned SSOO bodies were 
counted. But the carnage ended not with the night. 
The Idumeans broke into the city, and pillaged on 
all sides. The High Priests, Ananua, and Jesus the 
son of Gamala,:were seized, pi;t to death, and — an 
nnprecedented bari)arity among a people so super- 
stitious about the rites of sepiutiire, that even pub- 
lic malefactors were buried before sunset^the 
bodies of these aged 'and respected men, who had 
so lately appearea in the splendid sacred vestments 
of the priests, were cast forth naked to the dogs 
and carrion birds. 

'With the death of AnanuS' all hopes of peace 
were extinguished, and from that night Jdsephus 
dates the ruin of .Terusalem. The historian gives 
him a higKcharacter;.he was a man of rigid justice, 
who always preferred the public good to his own 
interest, and a strenuous lover of liberty, of pppu- 
lar address, and of great influence overall the lower 
orders. Though vigilant and active in placing the 
city in the best posture of defence, yet he alwa^rs 
looked forward, in eager hope, to, a peaceable termi- 
nation of the conte;st. In this respect perhaps he 
follpwed the wisest policy, considering the state of 
his country, arid the strength of the enemy ; yet we 
. cai^not wonder, that a man trith such vieVs, at such 
a crisis, should be vehemently suspected of traitor- 
ous intentions by^he more rash and zealous of his 
countr3rmen, who preferred death tod ruin rather 
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than rabmission to fbe tynamaas yoke of Romer 
Jesps, the soo/Of Gamala, was likewise a man of 
weight and character. 

l^e Tengeance of the Zealots and their new allies 
was not glutted by the blood of their principal ene- 
mies, "fiiey continued to massacre the people, in 
the words of Josephus, like a herd of unclean 
animals. The lower orders they cut down whereyer 
they met them, tbase of higher rank, particularly 
the youth, were draggied to prison, that they might 
force them, by Uie fear of death, to embrace their 
party. No one complied ; all preferred death to an 
alliance with such wicked conspirators. . They 
were scourged, and tortured, -but still resolutely 
endured, and at length were relieved from their tria& 
by the more merciful sword of the murderer. They 
were 9eized by day, and all the night these horrors 
went on; at length their bodies were cast out into 
the streets, to make room for more Tictims in the 
crowded prisons. Sudi was the terror of the peo- 
ple, that they neither dared to lament, nor bury their 
miserable kindred ; but retired into the farthest part 
of their houses to weep, for fear the enemy should 
detect their sorrow ; fot to deplore the dead, was to 
deserve death; by night they scraped up a little 
dust with their hands, and strowed it over the 
bodies; none but the most courageous would 
venture to do this by day. Thus perished 13,000 of 
the noblest blood in Jerusalem. 

Ashamed at length, or weary of this promiscuous 
massacre, the Zedots began to affect the forms of 
law, and set up tribunals of justice. There was a 
di^tinfi^uished man, named Zachauias, the son of 
'Baruch, whose influence they dreaded, and whose 
wealth they yearned to pfllage, for he was both 
upright, patriotic, and rich. They assembled, by 
proclamation, seventy of the principal men of the 
populace, and formed a Sanhedrin. Before that 
court they charged Zaqharias with intelligence 
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with the Romans. They had neither proof nor 
witness, but insisted on their Own conviction of his 

guilt. Zacharifis, despairing of his life» conducted 
imself with' unexampled boldness*; he stood up, 
ridiculed their charges, and in a few words clearly 
established his own innocence. He then turned 
to the accusers, inveighed with the most solemn 
fervour against their iniquities, and lamented the 
wretched state. of public aJSi^rs. The Zealots mur- 
mured, and some were read5r to use their swords 
but they were desirous of seeing whether the judges 
were sufficiently subservient to their will. The 
seventy unanimously acquitted th^ prisoner, and 
preferred to die with Zacharias rather than be guilty 
of his condemnation. The furious Zealots raised a 
cry of indigiiation ; two of them rushed forward, 
and struck him di^ad, where he stood, in the temple 
coiut, shouting aloud, " This is our verdict — ^This 
IS our more suitunary acquittal.** Then dragging 
the body along the pavement, ihey threw it into the 
valley below. The'judges they beat with the flat 
olades of their swords, and drove them, in disgrace, 
back into the city. At length, the Idumeans began 
to repent of this bloody work ; they openly declared 
that they had advanced to Jerusalem to suppress 
the treason of the leaders, and to defend the city 
against the Romans ; that they had been deceived 
into becoming accomplices in norrible murders ; no 
treason was really apprehended, and the Roman 
army still suspended their attack. .They determined 
to depart ; firsts however, they opened the prisons, 
and released 2000 of the people, who instantly fled 
to Simon the son of Gioras, of whom we shall here- 
after hear too much. Their departure was unex- 
pected by both parties. The populace, relieved 
from their presence, began to gam confidence ; but 
the Zealots, as if released from control, rather than 
deprived of assistance, continued their lawless ini- 
quities. Every day new victhns fell by rapid and 
Vol. II.— B b 
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summaiy prooeedin^ ; it seemed as if fhejr thoi^||lit 
their safety depended on the total eztemunation of 
the higher orders. Among the rest perished Gorion, 
a man of the highest birth and rank, and the greatest 
seal for liberty — ^incantious lanffoage caused his 
ruin. Even Niger of Penea, uieir most distm* 
punished soldier, who had escaped from the rout at 
Ascalon, was drag^d along the streets, showing in 
vain the scars which he Im^ received for his un- 
grateful coimtry. He died .with fearful impreca^ 
tions, summoning the Romans to avenge his death, 
and denouncing famine and pestilence, and civil 
massacre, as wdl as war, against this accursed ci^ 
— Niger was the last whose flower they dieadea. 
After that they carried on their sanguinaiy work 
without scruple : none coul^ escape. He who paid 
them no court, was stigmatized a9 haughty ; he who 
spoke boldly, as one who despised them; he who 
merely flattered them, as a traitor ; they had but one 
punishment for great or small offences-— death ; 
none but the very meanest in rank and fortune 
esci4)ed their hands.* 

In this state of the city, many of the Roman 
leaders strongly urged Vespasian to march imme* 
diat^y on Jerusalem, apd put an end to the rebel- 
lion. The more politic general replied, that nothing 
would extinguish these feuds, which were wasting 
the strength of the rebels;, or unite their for6es, but 
an attack from the Romans ; he determiiied to allow 
them, like wild beasts, to tear each other to pieces 
in their detis. Every day deserters came in; not 
but that the roads were dosely guarded, yet those 
who had the, power to bribe largely, and those alonet 
were sure to find their way.; yet some, such was 
the attachment to the very soil of Jerusalem* after 
they had got off, retumed of their own accord, only 



* ThoB writes Aitephai— perluips iMlieryitli ttie vebaneoee of i 
•ratoTi ttm with ite caattoaBMcamey of an IdMoilaa. 
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III hopes that they might find bmial in the Holy^ 
City. Hopes too often baffled; for, 00 hardened 
were all hearts beccnne, that even the reverence for 
that sacred rite was extinct. Both within the city, 
and in the villagesylay heaps of bo<lies rotting in 
the sun. To \my a relative, was death ; thus com- 
passion itself was proscribed and eradicated firom 
the heart. Such was* the state of the people, that 
the survivors envied the dead as released from suf- 
fering ; those who were tormented in prisons even 
thought them happy whose bodies were lying tm- 
buned in the streets. Jleligion seemed utterly 
abolished: the law was scorned, ihe oracles of the 
projects were treated with ricUcule^ as the tricks of 
impostors. " Yet by these men>'* says Josephus, 
"the ancient prediction seemed rapidly drawing to 
its fulfilment ; that when civil war should break out 
in the city, and the temfde be profaned by the hands 
of native Jews, the city womd be taken, and the 
temple burned with fire." 

During. all this horror and confusion, John of 
Gisc^ala steadilT pujrsued his path of ambiti<m: 
from the most desnerate of these desperate men, 
he attached a consiaerable party to his own person : 
and, though suspected by all as aiming at kingly 
power, and watched with jealous viffilance^ yet such 
was his craft and promptitude, that he ^npercep^tibly 
centred all real authority and influence in his single 
person. In tiie public councils, he contradicted 
every one, and delivered his own sentiments with a 
sort of irresistible imperiousness. Some were 
cajoled by his subtlety, others awed by his decision, 
till at length his adherents almost threw off, the 
mask, and formed, as it were, a body-guard soound 
their leader. Thus the Zealots were divided; in 
onfe part John ruled like a Mng ; in the other a kind 
of democratieal equality prevailed. Yet the factions 
only watched each other, and contending but in oc- 
casional skirmishes, combined readily K>r the per- 



•eealkmof fliepeopie» and vied with eadi other m 
Ifae qoantity of plimder tfaey could extort. 

liiu the mu^aUe city was afflicted by tbe flnee 
gnat enlsy war, tjnanny, and sedition; a fourth 
was soon added to eomplete their rmn. TheSicarii 
or Assassins, it may be remembered, had seized the 
Strang fortress of lusada, near the Dead Sea. Hiey 
had hitherto been content to subsist on the adjacent 
country. Encouraged by the success of the daring 
roUiers who had thus become masters of Jerusalem, 
they surprised Ensaddi during the night of the 
PassoYcr, dispersed all who resisted, and slew about 
700, chiefly women and childien. They brought 
away great quantities of com, and followed xxp the 
blow by wasting the whole region. Other bands 
collected in oth^ p^rts, and the province became a 
scene of plunder and confusion. 

It was now tfaenging— the commencement of a 
new campaign. The refugees in the camp of Ves- 
pasian earnestly besought him to march at once 
i^n the capital, but the wary Roman chose rather 
to reduce toe rest of the country. The first place 
against which he moved was Gadara, the chief city 
of Penea. The more wealthy inhabitants sent a 
deputation to Vespasian. The opposite party, sur- 
prised by the rapid advance of the Romans, after 
revenginp; themselves on some of those who had 
treated for surrender, withdrew, and Gadara re- 
ceived the cpnqueror with open gates, and with joy- 
ful acclamations. Vespasian granted the inhabitants 
a garrison for their protection, for they had destroyed 
their walls Of their own accord. 

Vespasian having despatched Placidns with 500 
horse and 3000 foot, to pursue the fugitives ftom 
Gadara, returned to Caesarea. They had taken 
possession of a laro^e village named Bethanabris, 
which they armed in their defence. ' Placidus at- 
tacked them, and employing his usual stratagem, 
a feigned retreat, to allure them from their wallSt 
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th^n faced round, and cut off the i^reater part. 
Some forced their way back, and Plac^uft had well 
nigh entered the viUage with them. Before night 
it Was taken and laid waste with the usual carnage. 
Those Who escaped, raised' the countiy as they 
passed, and, grown agam to ^ considerable body, fled 
towards Jericho, the populous and strongly fortified 
city, on the other side of the river. Placidus pur- 
sued them to the Jordan, thQ river was swdlen and 
impassable. They were obliged to turn and fight. 
It must have been near the place where the waters, 
of old, receded at the word of Joshua, but now the 
deep and rapid flood rolled down in unchecked im- 
petuosity. The Romans ^barged With their accus- 
tomed vigour. Midtitudes fell, midtitudes were 
driven into the stream, others plunged in of their 
own accord. Not only the river, but the Dead Sea 
also, was almost choVed with bodies, which lay 
floating upon its dark and heavy waters. 15,000 
were killed, d500 taken prisoners, with an immense 
booty from aH that pastoral region, asses, sheep, 
camels, and oxen. Placidus followed up his victory, 
reduced the whole country of Peraea, and the coast 
of the Dead Sea- as far as M achaerus. 

In the mean time the state of the Roman empire 
began to call the attention of Vespasian. Vindex 
had revolted in Gaul, and Vespasian was anxious 
to put an end to the war in Palestine, in order that 
his army might be at liberty for any further service. 
He advanced from Caesarea, took successively Anti- 
patris, Lydda, and Jamnia, and blockaded Emmaus, 
which made resistance. He then moved southward 
through the Toparchy of Bethleptepha, to the fron- 
tier of Idumaea, wasting as he went with fire and 
0word, and leaving garrisons in. all the defensible 
castles. In Idunuea he took two large villages, 
Betharis and Cephartoba, put to the sword alK>ve 
10,000 men, and brought away 1000 captives. 
Leaving there a strong force to waste the country, 

Bb2 
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he letarned to Eimnanft, passed bv Samam aiii 
Neapolifl, encamped in Coreay and at length vppeaiged 
before Jericho, idiere the troops winch had subdued 
Peraea, met him. The insmsents of Jericho fled to 
the wilderness of Jodsa, which lay to the sooth 
along the shines of the Dead Sea. The city was 
deserted, and the Roman soldiery reposed among 
the delicious gardens and palm groves in the nei^ 
bonrfaood, before ihey encountered the dreary and 
mountainous wilderness which lay between them 
and Jerusalem. 

Vespasian sent to reduce aU the neighbouring 
countiy. Lucius Annius was detach^ against 
Gerasa, where 1000 of the youth were put to the 
sword, the rest made captiTcs, and the city pillaged 
by the soldiery. And now Jerusalem already be- 
held the enemy at her gates, every approach to the 
city was cut off, and every hour they expected to 
see the plain to the north glitter with the arms and 
eagles of the fated enemy. When suddenly intel- 
lififence came from Rome which checked the mareh 
of Vespasian, and Jerusalem had yet a long period 
either to repent and submit, or to prepare for a more 
orderly and yigorous resistance. The first event 
was the death of Nero, and during the whole of the 
year 68-9, in which Galba, Otho, and ViteUius, suc- 
cessively attained and lost the imperial crown, Ves- 
pasian held his troops together, without weakening, 
by unnecessary exertions against the enemy, that 
force by which he might eventually win his way to 
the sovereignty of the world. 

But Jerusalem would not profit by the mercy of 
the Almighty in thus suspending for nearly two 
years the march of the avenger: an enemy more 
fatal than the Roman, immediately rose up tocom? 
plete the sum of her misery, and to add a third party 
to those which already distracted her peace. Simon* 
son of Gioras, a native of Gerasat was a man as 
fierce and cruel, though not equal in subtlety to 
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John of Gischala. He had greatly distingoished 
himself in the rout of Cestius. Since that time» it 
has been seen that he pillaged Acrabatene, and being 
expelled from that region by Ananus, entered Ma- 
sada, where by de^ees he became master of the 
town. His forces mcreased ; he had wasted all the 
country towards Idmnaea, and at length began to en- 
tertain designs against Jerusalem. The Zealots 
marched out in considerable force against him, but 
were discomfited and driven back to the city. 
Simon, instead 0|f attacking Jerusalem, turned back 
and entered Idtmaea at the head of 20,000 men. 
The Idumeans suddenly raised 25,000, and after a 
long and doubtful battle. Simon retreatedto a village 
called Nain, the Idumeans to their own country. 
Simon a second time raised a great force and en- 
tered their border. He encamped before Tekoa, 
and sent one of his adherents named Eleazar to 
persuade the garrison of Herodium, at no great dis- 
tance, to surrender. The indignant garrison drew 
theirswords upon him ; he leaped from the wall and 
was killed. On the other hand the Idumeans, be- 
trajred by one of their leaders, were struck with a 
panic and dispersed. Simon entered the country, 
took Hebron, and wasted the whole region. His 
army consisted of 40,000 men, besides his heavy- 
armed troops. They passed over the whole district 
like a swarm of locusts, burning, destroying, and 
leaving no sign of life or vegetation behind them. 

The Zealots in the mean time surprised the wife 
of Simon, and carried her off in triumph to Jeru- 
salem. They'^hoped that by this means they should 
force Simon to terms. Simon came raging like a 
ivild beast before the walls of Jerusalem. The old 
and unarmed people who ventured out of the gates 
were seized and tortured. He is said scarcely to 
have refrained from mangling their bodies with his 
teeth. Some he sent back with both hands cut off, 
vowing that unless his wife were returned, he would 
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force the city and treat erery man with^ the walls 
in the i&ame manner. The fieople and even the 
Zealots themselves took the alarmy they restored 
his wife and he withdrew. It was now the spring 
of the second year G9, and Vespasian once more 
set his troops in motion. He rednced th6 Toparchies 
of GophnitiS and Acrabiatene. His cavalry appeared 
at the gates of Jerusalem. Cerealis in me mean 
time had entered Idmnsa, and taken Oaphethra, 
Capharabis, and Hebron, nothing remained to con- 
quer but Herodium, Masada, MacheeruSy and Jeru- 
salem itself* 

Still no attempt wail made oa Jerusalem, it was 
left to its domestic enemies. Simon had remained 
in Masada, while Cerealis wasted Idomaea. He 
then broke forth again, entered Idunnea, drove a 
vast number of that people to Jenfsalem, and again 
encamped before the walls, putting to the sword all 
the unfortunate strs^glers wno quitted the protection 
of the city 

Simon thus warred on the unhappy city from 
without, and John of Gischala within. The pillage 
and license of the opident capital had totally cor- 
rupted his hardy GsdUeans, who had been allowed 
to commit every excess. Pillage was their occupa- 
tion, murder and rape their pastime. They had be- 
come luxurious and effeminate; they had all the 
cruelty of men with the ii^antonness of the most 
abandoned women. Glutted with plunder and blood, 
and the violation of women, they decked their hair, 
put on female apparel, painted their eyes, and in this 
emasculate g^rb wandered about the city, indulging 
in the most liorrible impurities, yet, on an instant 
reassuming their character of dauntless"^ ruffians, 
drawing their swords, which were concealed under 
their splendid clothes, and fighting fiercely or stab-- 
bing ajl they met without mercy. Thus was the 
city besieged within and without, those who stayed 
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were tsnrannized oyer by John, those who fled, nuuN 
sacred by Simon. 

At length the party of John divided. The Ida* 
means, who were stiU in considerable nmnbers in 
Jerusalem, grew jealous of his power; they rose 
and drove the Zealots into a palace built by Grapte, 
a relation of King Tzates. This they entered with 
them, and thence forced them into the temple. 
This palace was the great treasure house of John's 
plunder, and was now in turn pillaged by the Idu« 
means. But the Zealots assembled in overwhelm** 
ing force in the temple, and threatened to pour down 
upon the Idumeans and the people. The Idumeans 
did not dread their braveiy so much as their despe- 
ration, lest they should sally, and set the whole city 
on fire over their heads. They called an assembly 
of the chief priests, and that counsel was adopted 
which added the final consummation to the nuseries 
of the city. "God,** says Josephus, "overruled 
their wills to that most fatal measure.'* They agreed 
to admit Simon within the gates. The High-priest, 
Matthias, a weak, but from his rank, an influential 
man, supported tlus new proposition; he was sent 
in person to invite him withm the walls, and amid 
the Joyful greetings of the misguided populace, the 
son of Gioras marched through the streets, and took 
possession of all^e upper city. 

Simon immediately proceeded to attack the Zetlots 
in the temple, but the commanding situation of the 
building enabled them to defend themselves with 
success. They fought with missiles from the por- 
ticoes and pinnacles, and many of Simon's men 
fell. To obtain still further advantage from the 
height of their ground, they reared four strong 
towers, one on the north-east comer, one above the 
Xystus, one at another comer opposite the lower 
city, and one above the Pastophoria, where the 
priests were accustomed to sound the silver trumpet 
to announce the commencement and termination of 
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the tfabbath. On these towers they placed tbeit 
military engines, their bowmen and slinf ers, which 
swept the enemy down at a great distance ; till at 
le^ui Simon m some degree relaxed his assaults, 
vesi^asian had noW assumed the purple ; the East 
declared in his favour; Josephus received the 
honour and reward of a prc^het, and was delivered 
from his bonds. After the defeat and death of Vi- 
tellius, the new Caesar was acknowledged' at Rome, 
and the whole empire hailed in joyful triumph the 
accession of the Flavian dynasty. At the com- 
mencement of the ensuinpr year, the emperor had 
time to think of the reduction of the rebellious city, 
which had long resisted his own arms. His son 
Titus was sent to comj^ete the subjugation of 
Palestine by the conquest of the capital. 
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